SRA iehcrega TELLS OWN STORY 


What Congress 
~WillDo | 
Next Year 


As Senator 
Lyndon B. Johnson, 
Democratic Leader, 





‘The time bomb that éives 
an engine more power 


4 ties explosion in a diesel engine has 
to be a time bomb. Unless it’s timed 
to occur when the piston ts in exactly the 
right posiuion, power Is lost. 

Che delicate trick of timing the explo- 
sion just right is the job of the gear shown 
below. It has to be almost lnpervious to 
wear because even the slightest change 
in dimensions of the gear teeth will throw 
the tuning off. 


Obviously the gear manufacturer needed 


a steel that was extremely resistant to wear. 
But, to produce the gears economically, 
the steel also had to be easy to forge, easy 
to machine and highly responsive to heat 
treatment. And all these qualities had to 
be uniform im every shipment of steel. 

It was a tail order. In his search for the 
right steel, the manufacturer brought his 
problem to Timken Company metal- 
lurgists, Phey recommended a certain 
analysis of Timken® alloy steel that had 


Fine Alloy 


proved successful in sunilar applications. 
Tests proved this steel was the answer. 
The gears were forged and machined 
easier. Thousands have been turned out 
with rejects of only half of one per cent. 
And because this steel is so wear-resistant, 
gear teeth keep their precision. The 
diesel’s firing is timed just right, diesel 
owners get full power for their money. 
This is one of hundreds of problems 
“Solved by Timken Alloy Steel”. If you 
have a special steel problem, why not 
bring it tous? Write: The Timken Roller 
Bearing Company, Steel and Tube Divi- 
sion, Canton 6, Ohio. Cable address: 
“Timrosco”. Tapered Roller Bearings, 
Alloy Steel and Seamless Tubing, Remov- 


able Rock Bits. 


bm! 


BARS, BILLETS, SEAMLESS TUBING 
AND GRAPHITIC TOOL STEELS 


OPR, 1954 THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 








The M.W. Kellogg Company announces 


THE KEL-RAY* PROJECTOR 


using atomic energy to 


see through metal 


COMPACT 


LOW COST 


PORTABLE 


SAFE TO USE 


DURABLE 


NO ELECTRICITY 


POWERFUL 


SIMPLE OPERATION 


A Significant Advance In Nondestructive Testing 


Developed from the “‘atomic camera” 
announced earlier this year by The 
M. W. Kellogg Company, and de- 
signed by Kellogg for its own use on 
equipment for petroleum refineries, 
the Kel-Ray Projector brings to in- 
dustry a convenient, economical, and 
safe means of radiographing metal 
and other materials with gamma rays. 
Models are available in three sizes, 
using various radioactive isotopes of 
different strengths. 

Far lower in initial cost than com- 
parable X-ray equipment, these in- 
struments use no electrical power 
and require almost no mechanical 
maintenance. All models are com- 


pact and completely portable, thus 
reducing the cost and time of field 
and shop radiographic inspection to 
a minimum. For example, one model 
will penetrate alloy steel as thick as 
8 inches, producing a radiograph in a 
single, short exposure. It can make 
panoramic radiographs of up to 200 
feet of welded seam at one time. 

Most important is the safety of 
M. W. Kellogg’s Kel-Ray Projectors. 
With the projector shutter closed, 
men can work near the instrument 
without any danger. The projectors 
themselves serve as shipping con- 
tainers for their isotopes. 

Kel-Ray Projectors are designed 


and manufactured by a new division 
of The M. W. Kellogg Company — 
the Nuclear Products Division, and 
are distributed exclusively by Metal 
& Thermit Corporation. First dis- 
played at the Trade Fair of the 
Atomic Industrial Forum, Washing- 
ton, D. C., September 26-29, they 
will also be shown by Metal & 
Thermit Corporation at the National 
Metal Exposition, Philadelphia, Pa., 
October 17-21. 


For complete information, get in 
touch directly with Metal & Thermit 
Corporation, 100 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Nuclear Products Division ett The M.W. Kellogg Company 


*Trademark of The M. W. Kellogg Company 


225 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 7,N. Y. 


Subsidiary of Pullman Incorporated 





% Did Spies Cost U.S. 
Victory in Korea? 


What was behind the Chinese Com- 
munist decision to enter the Korean 
war, just as that war had been won by 
U.S. and its allies? New revelations 


point to British diplomats Burgess and 
Maclean. See page 21. Also: text of a 


British White Paper on the two men, 
page 76; a Russian spy’s story of how 
Soviet agents work, page 114. 


%& How Russia Manages to Hold Down Its “Debt” 


This is the real story behind a touring Senator's remark that 


“Russia has no debt.” 


The reason: When it gets too big, the 


Government can simply lop off most of it, start over. Page 106. 


Why Youths Are Puzzled by the Draft 


For actual cases of how the draft sometimes calls up key men 
in industry and science while ignoring young volunteers—plus 
the latest word on new draft rules in the making—see page 32. 
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Does your banker 


Doe QUIET EFFICIENCY of a bank might be a far cry 
from the bustle of the cattle pens in a stockyards. But 
the man on the right —looking over a shipment of stock 


. = 
CvVEr do business from the saddle of a stockyards horse —came straight ae 


from his desk at The First National Bank of Chicago! 


The banker on horseback is a loaning officer from 
OR horseback 7 Division A, the Division of our Commercial Banking 
Department that specializes in the meat packing, live- 
stock and feed industries. He’s accompanying a stock- 
yards official on an inspection trip into the pens, be- 
cause he considers current market information quite 
important in his job at The First. 














We realize that interest like this isn’t absolutely es- 
sential to making a loan. Still we feel it makes for the ay 
easiest and most mutually profitable relationship with at 
our customers. That’s why, wherever there’s business 
or industrial activity, you’re liable to find a man from 


the Commercial Department of The First. 





You see, our Commercial Department is organized 
into 10 separate Divisions, each serving one group of 
related industries exclusively. Each Division is staffed 
with industry-specialized” bankers who get out in their 
fields whenever they can, to study new developments 
firsthand. 





This means that whatever your business, we have a 
group of officers with more than an average banker’s 
interest in it. These men know markets, trends and 
current problems as they pertain to your field. They 
can serve you better because they know what kind of 
financing you want and why. 


If this kind of banking appeals to you, why not talk ee 
your situation over with a loaning officer who speaks eon 
your business language? A phone call or letter will put 
you in touch with him today. 





The First National Bank oe 
of Chicago 
Building with Chicago since 1863 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Magnetic Tape 
in Business 


By “Davy’’ Crockett 


3M Sales Training Director 


MAKE SALES 
TRAINING PRO- 
GRAMS more effi- 
cient—at low cost— 


with recordings on | 
magnetic tape. A good | 
machine plus the right | 


tape can help your 

salesmen learn pleas- 

ant speech habits, 
forceful presentations and uniform approach- 
es. Each man records his voice, then listens 
to the playback. This way he hears things 
that he might otherwise miss—iminor defects, 
like slurring or hesitation that could cost you 
sales. Repeated recording sessions and some 
critical self-appraisal usually clear up such 
unpleasant speech mannerisms. Result: more 
effective sales personnel. 

HOW TO BE IN 2 PLACES at once. 
It’s no trick for busy executives who use 
magnetic tape recordings. Even when 
called out of town they can handle office 
routine by taping instructions, speeches 
and messages in advance. ‘“‘SCOTCH’’ 
Brand High Output Magnetic Tape 120 
is particularly suited for such jobs. It 
captures every word, every inflection 
with complete fidelity . . . reproduces 
your voice with breath-taking realism. 
And, like all ‘“‘“SCOTCH”’ Brand Tapes, 
new 120 Tape can be used over and over 
—perfect clarity even after thousands of 
playings! 


WHAT’S ON YOUR 
AGENDA? .. . Round 
table discussions... 
labor-management 
meetings? Keep a per- 
manent record of them 
on tape. And with new 
““SCOTCH”’ Brand 
Extra Play Magnetic 
Tape 190, you can re- 
cord even longer business material without 
annoying interruptions for reel change. New 
190 Tape gives you 50% more tape on the 
same size reel . . . as much as you’d find on 
1% reels of standard tape. 


STRENGTH TO SPARE is another 
feature of the new Extra Play Tape. It’s 
strong enough to withstand the strain 
of most recording machines. And it gives 
you remarkable sound qualities because 
of its increased frequency range. Ask for 
a demonstration of new ‘“‘SCOTCH’’ 
Brand Extra Play Magnetic Tape 190 or 
new High Output Magnetic Tape 120 at 
your tape dealer’s. 


YOUR QUESTIONS about 
uses of magnetic tape in busi- 
ness are always welcome. I'd 
like to hear from you. Just write 
— Business Division, Minne- 
sota Mining and Manufactur- 
ing Company, 900 Fauquier 
Avenue, St. Paul 6, Minnesota. 


The term “SCOTCH” and the plaid design are reg- 
istered trademarks for Magnetic Tape made in 
U.S.A. by MINNESOTA MINING AND MFG. 
CO., St. Paul 6, Minn. Export Sales Office: 99 Park 
Avenue. New York 16, N.Y. © 1955 3M Co. 


(Advertisement) 
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The March of the News 


- WORLD TROUBLE SPOTS 


N Moscow last week, East German Com- 

munist boss Walter Ulbricht got Rus- 
sia’s permission to control the traffic ar- 
teries between Berlin and the West; 
promptly threatened to shut them down 
if West Germany continues its “cold-war 
policies.” 

In France, 50,000 workers were on 
strike and the Communist-dominated 
General Confederation of Labor was urg- 
ing more strikes. Premier Edgar Faure 
countered with a back-to-work plea. 

In North Algeria, 200,000 French and 
native troops were engaged in repressing 
disorders. . . . At Gaza, the uneasy truce 
between Israel and Egypt was marred by 
frequent incidents. Israel moved troops 
into a demilitarized zone and said they 
would stay until Egypt withdrew its 
forces. . . . Off Formosa, the Chinese Na- 
tionalist Navy continued sporadic attacks 
on Communist-held islands. . . . In Viet- 
nam, Government troops clashed with 
rebel forces. . . . In Argentina, revolution 
toppled the nine-year-old regime of Juan 
D. Perén (see page 38). 


IKE PAINTS AND FISHES 


RESIDENT EISENHOWER forsook his golf 
Priabs for another session of fishing at 
the Rocky Mountain ranch of Denver 
businessman Aksel Nielsen. His all-male 
party included Mr. Nielsen and George 
E. Allen, an old friend. 

Host Nielsen had used a steam shovel 
and bulldozer to deepen St. Louis Creek 
for the President’s pleasure. But M.Sgt. 
John Moaney, Mr. Eisenhower's valet, 
took the honors of pulling a 14-inch 
rainbow trout from one of the new pools. 

Mr. Eisenhower took over the cooking 
chores for the group; held meals down to 
two a day for reasons of diet; proved his 
skill with a breakfast of “leftovers,” fea- 
turing fried mush. When subfreezing 
temperatures, hail and rain drove the 
party indoors, the President got in a few 
good licks with his paintbrush. 


HOW MUCH HORSEPOWER? 


JTOMOBILES impose an “unwarranted 
A potential hazard” on the driver, the 
American Automobile Association de- 
clared last week. In a unanimous resolu- 
tion, the AAA’s 53d annual meeting 
urged car manufacturers to pay less at- 
tention to horsepower and more atten- 
tion to safety. 

“Reasonable reserve power” is neces- 
sary for overtaking and passing, the auto 
experts conceded, but power beyond that, 


they said, is hazardous. The great need 
today, in AAA’s view, is for “ways and 
means of protecting the driver against 
his own mistakes.” 


TRAVEL IN RED EUROPE 


TATE DEPARTMENT OFFICIALS were 
S considering making it easier for 
Americans to travel behind the Iron 
Curtain in Europe. A formal study was 
under way, aimed at revamping passport 
regulations. Now the Department stamps 
most passports “invalid” for travel in 
Communist countries. Exceptions are 
generally made only for persons who 
have official sponsorship. 


RED CHINA VS. U.N. 


OR THE SIXTH TIME since Communists 
took over the Chinese mainland in 
1949, the fight was on. Russian delegates 
to the United Nations General Assembly 
moved last week to admit Red China to 
membership. 

Anti-Communists won, but the margin 
was narrowing. With 42 nays, 12 yeas 
and 6 abstentions, there were these 
switches: Indonesia, which abstained 
last year, joined the Soviet side; Israel, 
which voted with the U.S. last year, 
abstained. 


TRUMAN MEMOIRS 


ARRY S. TRUMAN told how U.S. rela- 

tions with Russia went sour after 
World War II. In his memoirs, now being 
published in Life, he recalled his first 
meeting with Soviet Foreign Minister 
V. M. Molotov, in Washington. It hap- 
pened on Mr. Truman’s twelfth day in 
office. That was the occasion when the 
new U.S. President gave the Communist 
diplomat a dressing down that echoed 
all the way to Moscow. 

As the former President tells it, this 
was the sequence of events: In the early 
afternoon, Mr. Truman conferred with 
Secretary of State Edward Stettinius 
and other foreign-policy advisers. They 
briefed him on Russia’s failure to carry 
out the Yalta agreement on Poland. 

At 5:30, Mr. Molotov arrived, and, 
says Mr. Truman, “I told him that all we 
were asking was that the Soviet Govern- 
ment carry out the Crimean decision on 
Poland.” Mr. Molotov responded with 
generalities, and Mr. Truman “replied 
sharply.” When Molotov protested that 
he had never been talked to like that in 
his life, Mr. Truman says: “I told him, 
‘Carry out your agreements and you won't 
get talked to like that.’ ” 
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“Thanks for the 
order, Ed. We'll ship 
it to you today.” 





“Inventory’s low on 
both items. We'll need 
a hundred of each 


by Tuesday.” 








“We need some more 
information right now. 
Let’s call the home office!” 





Get it done now 
by telephone 


Whether the job is selling, purchas- 
ing, administration or anything else, 
the telephone is ready to help you get 
it done fast—even though the people 
you want to reach are out of town. 


So use the telephone regularly to 
keep in touch with out-of-town cus- 
tomers and prospects — and with your 
own sales force, branch offices and other 
company units. It’s easy to do. Per- 


sonal. Low in cost. And it gets results. 


You'll find that’s true whatever you 
make, whatever you sell. Thousands of 
firms have proved it. We have many 
specific suggestions based on their ex- 
perience and we'd like to pass them 
along to you. Just call your Bell Tele- 
phone Business Office. 


LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW 
Here are some examples: 

New York to Philadelphia 

Baltimore to Pittsburgh 

St. Louis to Cincinnati 

Atlanta to Chicago 

Los Angeles to Detroit 


These are the daytime Station-to-Station rates for the first 
three minutes. They do not include the 10% federal excise tax. 


CALL BY NUMBER. IT’S TWICE AS FAST. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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HERE ARE 12 REASONS 


1 
(ers 


The kitchen market is Big. An 
estimated 4 million-plus kitchens 
are installed yearly. Big share— 
65% —falls to remodeling ... 
natural dealer business. Most 
homes ten years and older have 
inadequate kitchens. 


Steel kitchens offer greater 
margins. With most white-goods 
lines carrying normal 20% to 
25% margins—whittled down to 
12% to 15% by discount houses 
—the clean 40% margin kitch- 
ens business is really profitable. 


The steel kitchen market is 
growing at a faster rate than 
wood kitchens. Dollar-wise, in 
the last 14 years it has grown 
from $15 million to $175 million 
a year!—or an increase of 1067 %! 
And its growth has scarcely begun. 


There is a unique opportunity 
for add-on sales. When a woman 
buys a sink, she has a complete 
kitchen in mind — not just the 
kitchen cabinets, but the floor 
covering, wall covering, paint, 
curtains, and accessories, as well. 


Steel kitchens offer high unit 
sales. When adealer sells kitchens, 
he sells sinks, wall cabinets, base 
cabinets, special purpose units, 
and accessories. One kitchen sale 
will often equal five, seven or 
even ten other sales. 


Model changes are few and 
far between. Because kitchens, 
unlike “plug-ins”, become an 
integral part of a home, obso- 
lescense is extremely infrequent. 
A dealer has a line of merchan- 
dise he can live with for years. 


No trade-in problems. And, 
no need to lose important profit 
margins on sales by taking a loss 
on trade-ins. Steel kitchens are 
clean sales with wide, prosperous 
margins of profit for healthy 
business growth. 
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The line to carry, of course, is 
Republic Steel Kitchens—the 
company that has brought a fresh, 
vigorous sales viewpoint to the 
kitchen market! It’s the only 
major kitchen manufacturer not 


bound to “past” business practices. 





fae. 


retail business frontier left! 





When built-in appliances are 
sold, so are cabinets to hold 
them. The trend is definitely 
toward built-ins, with their out- 
standing woman-wanted advan- 
tages. And — built-ins belong in 
fireproof steel cabinets! 


pure 


Republic is the only “ore-to- 
store” operation in the kitchen 
industry. It is the only manufac- 
turer producing and using its 
own steel in its own products. 
And, its pioneer spirit helped 
launch the steel kitchens business. 





It’s the “Full 40%" Kitchens Business 
That Republic Helped Pioneer! 


Despite today’s business world of discount houses, increasing 
competition and shrinking margins, a retailer with imagina- 
tion, determination, and common sense still has the oppor- 
tunity to make a comfortable “good old days” kind of living 
—in the steel kitchen business, with Republic! 


Republic Steel has long subscribed to the belief that ours 
is truly a land of never-ceasing opportunity for businessmen 


with the enterprise to think freely, and to prosper through 
free enterprise. 


It was this belief that led Republic to put spurs to its kitchen 
program two years ago, and, together with a growing group 
of America’s distributors and dealers, bring it from a stand- 
still to its present full gallop. 


If you are a retailer or a businessman who sells to retailers, 
you will recognize that the unique business opportunities 
spelled out on these pages indicate that there is still a retail 


frontier left—in steel—created by Republic. 


REPUBLIC STEEL 


General Offices * Cleveland 1, Ohio 
The Stal Kitthens Business, Like Republic, tsa Goo Liwestmanl 


Steel kitchens complement 
present lines, do not compete. 
There’s no danger of stepping on 
the toes of current sources of 
supply, because Republic does 
not manufacture competitive lines 
of disposers or dishwashers. 


Republic Steel is a leader in 
the steel industry, one of the few 
companies in the United States 
to exceed the billion dollar yearly 
sales figure. It’s a solid, sub- 
stantial company which backs up 
its products all the way! 


If you, too, have a fresh, vigorous outlook on the retail 
business (either from a dealer’s or a distributor’s stand- 
point), and you want a steel kitchens line that offers you 
exclusive advantages, use the coupon below to find out 
how to get in the kitchen business. 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION rita 


BERGER DIVISION 
Please send me information on Republic Steel Kitchens, 
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1032 Belden Avenue, i 
Canton, Ohio & 
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Washington Whispers 





[Items appearing on this page are reported in Washington and other news centers] 


U.S. Envoy Warns of Red Wiles . . . ‘New Dealer” Tag 
Hurts Harriman in South . . . Cabinet Post for Dewey? 


Thomas Dewey’s friends are con- 
vinced that the former New York 
Governor is interested in hitting the 
comeback trail to politics. Mr. Dewey 
is about to make a world tour that 
will give him a refresher course in 
world affairs. 


x * * 


There are rumors in Republican cir- 
cles that Mr. Dewey will be in the 
Eisenhower Cabinet before the 1956 
Republican Convention. 


2S 


President Eisenhower’s long absence 
from Washington and the scarcity of 
important officials on his vacation 
list of visitors is being eyed carefully 
by Democrats in search of issues for 
1956. The President is pictured as 
maintaining a minimum of contact 
with his White House office. 


e228 


Rumors are growing that Sherman 
Adams, as chief of staff to the Presi- 
dent, is keeping as much work as pos- 
sible away from Mr. Eisenhower in 
the hope of convincing him that the 
presidential job really is an easy one 
after all, and that there is no reason 
why he should resist a second nom- 
ination. 


x* *« * 


Donald Maclean and Guy Burgess, 
important British diplomats who were 
Communist spies, did more damage to 
U.S. than Klaus Fuchs, British scien- 
tist, who has been described as the 
“master spy of all time.” Fuchs is 
credited with having given the Rus- 
sians secrets that enabled them to 
gain at least 18 months in making an 
atom bomb. Maclean and Burgess 
gave the Communists word that Red 
China could jump into the Korean 
war without getting hurt much in re- 
turn. Almost three years of war and 
thousands of American casualties fol- 
lowed. 


Charles Bohlen, American Ambassa- 
dor to Moscow, does not share the 
optimism of the White House that all 
now is going to be well in dealings 
with the Communists. Mr. Bohlen is 
understood to be reporting that, by a 
simple shift in tactics—stressing kind- 
ness, not bluster—the Communists 
are making gains they couldn’t make 
in the rougher days. 


Ede 


Konrad Adenauer, West Germany’s 
Chancellor, really got “taken in” by 
the sweetness-and-light treatment 
during his Moscow visit. American 
officials now, in private, admit as 
much. 


x** 


American diplomats put their money 
on Juan Perén, Argentine dictator, 
during the closing days of his reign. 
These diplomats tried to convince 
correspondents that Perén, in office, 
was important to U.S. There now are 
reports that U.S. Ambassador Albert 
Nufer will be replaced in Buenos 
Aires. 


2-2 & 


V.M. Molotov, Foreign Minister of 
the Soviet Union, is going to offer 
a “package deal” for uniting Ger- 
many when he meets with other 
Big Four foreign ministers at Geneva 
in October. Russia’s price for a 
deal: U.S. to get out of Europe; 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
to be dissolved; Germany to be 
neutralized. 


* 8 


Sir Anthony Eden, British Prime 
Minister, is pictured by high Ameri- 
can officials as inclined to bargain 
with the Communists on the terms 
they will propose next month. The 
British view that a deal might be 
made at West Germany’s expense is 
beginning to be pushed by some im- 
portant American commentators. 


Diplomats of both France and Britain 
are described as veering towerd more 
concessions to the Communists and 
away from the former American posi- 
tion of firmness. 


ae 


George Humphrey, Treasury Secre- 
tary, is given no more than a 50-50 
chance of selling the idea that a 
billion dollars more can be cut 
from planned expenditures of the 
armed services in the year to end 
next June 30. Minimum outlays by 
the Army, Navy and Air Force now 
are being set at around 34 billion 
dollars. 


x * * 


Members of the U.S. Congress, back 
from Russia, are reflecting a view that 
more effort should be made to do 
business with the Communists. 


es 2 


Gen. Lemuel C. Shepherd, Jr., Com- 
mandant of the Marine Corps, who 
sits with the U.S. Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, is planning to retire at end of 
the year, at age 59, three years short 
of mandatory retirement age. Friends 
say that his wife’s health is the basis 
of his decision. 


zk *- 92 


Adlai Stevenson, 1952 Democratic 
nominee for the Presidency, is being 
told by his friends that he will have to 
start early and work hard if he ex- 
pects to gain the nomination again in 
1956. Mr. Stevenson was able to sit 
back and be drafted last time. 


oe Ss 


Averell Harriman, New York Gover- 
nor, a receptive candidate for the 
presidential nomination on the Dem- 
ocratic ticket in 1956, is up against 
intense opposition of the Southern 
wing of the party on the ground that 
he is more of a New Dealer than is 
Mr. Stevenson. 
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FIREBEE-600 MPH ‘BULLSEYE’ 


Jet-age defense must be proved against jet-fast “enemy” targets. The 
swept-wing Ryan Firebee drone missile, which flies and maneuvers by 
remote control at 600 mph up to 40,000 feet, meets the need for “flying- 
bullseye” pilotless jets to replace “sitting-duck” targets. A realistic tar- 
get for pilots, gunners and guided-missile crews, and for evaluation of 
new weapons systems, the Firebee’s military missions could also include 
use as a guided missile or pilotless reconnaissance plane operating be- 
hind enemy lines. Air or ground launched, the Firebee is recovered by a 
unique two-stage parachute system. Low initial cost and recovery for 
repeated use makes the Firebee far more economical than aircraft con- 
verted to drone operation. 





Another Example of How 


RYAN BUILDS BETTER 


America’s fastest, most elusive target —the dustrial and military leaders have called upon 


Firebee—is an outstanding achievement in ad- Ryan to solve the increasingly complex prob- 


vanced design. To meet the needs of America’s lems of aeronautical science. Striking exam- 
air defense, Ryan engineers created this new ples are the Firebee, Ryan’s new jet VTO 
pilotless aircraft by skillfully blending their 


airplane, precision built components for jet, 
knowledge of aerodynamics, jet propulsion 


rocket and piston engines, and electronic 
and electronics. For more than 32 years, in- devices for guidance and navigation. 


Engineers looking for a challenging future will find outstanding opportunities at Ryan. 


AIRCRAFT & AIRBORNE ELECTRONICS AFTERBURNERS & PILOTLESS 
COMPONENTS EQUIPMENT JET COMPONENTS JET AIRCRAFT 
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METALLURGICAL WEAPONS ROCKET MOTORS AIRCRAFT EXHAUST 
ENGINEERING SYSTEMS 
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100 parts made from Enjay Butyl 





give all-weather protection to new cars 


In many new models, extended “new car performance” is assured in over 
100 places by parts made from Enjay Butyl. This super-durable rubber 
has many advantages that make it amazingly resistant to the deteriorating 
elements that cause the early failure of most types of rubber. Its price and 
ready availability are advantages, too. 

If you make a product in which rubber is used, or might be used, why 
not contact the Enjay Company? Our technical consultants might have 
very good news for you about the use of Enjay Butyl in your product. 
News about lower costs and higher efficiency. Why wait? 


ENJAY COMPANY, INC., 15 West 51st Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
District Office: 11 South Portage Path, Akron 3, Ohio. 


BUTYL 


Enjay Butyl! is the super-durable rubber 
with outstanding resistance to aging « 
abrasion + tear « chipping « cracking « 
ozone and corona « chemicals « gases « 
heat + cold «+ sunlight + moisture 


35 SUCCESSFUL YEARS OF LEADERSHIP IN SERVING INDUSTRY 
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24th and N Streets, N.W. 


Newsgram iskcsigten; D.C. 


.It is the Eisenhower plan right now to let well enough alone, to avoid 
disturbing talk, upsetting action, anything to ruffle the present calm. 

Long vacation fits into that pattern. A tight rein on official talk does, 
too. Orders barring critical references to the Soviet Union are part of the 
Same thing. Official squabbling is under drastic restraint. 

It's been 26 years, at least, since things were so quiet. 











The purpose: to let people enjoy themselves; to get a rest from war talk; 
to let private business have its head; to try to make it hard for the Democrats 
to develop issues or create personality rifts before 1956 elections. 

The aim continues to be an era of good feeling. Happy voters will not be 
expected to vote for changes when election time comes next year. 








A sour note at the moment is coming from the farms. Farmers, it seems, are 
not happy about the way things are going, not fully satisfied. 

Wage earners, farmers observe, keep getting annual raises. Salaries, as 
well, go on rising regularly. Pay of Government workers, pay of Congressmen, 
judges, teachers, policemen are marked up. Profits go on pushing ahead. 

Prices then reflect the higher pay, the higher cost of materials. 

The farmer, however, finds his income pointed down, his costs going up. 
Farm machinery is being marked higher. Stores charge more for things he must 
buy. Taxes are rising. Farm labor is scarce and higher-priced. 

Politicians notice that many farmers appear to feel out of the happy 
procession toward ever and ever better times. There is a question why the 
farmers, too, cannot get more instead of getting less. 




















What you can be quite sure of as a result of farmer grumbling is this: 

Prices of many farm products will continue to be supported. Support of 
prices at 90 per cent of so-called "parity" almost surely will be voted by 
Congress in 1956; almost surely will then be vetoed by Mr. Eisenhower. 

So-called "flexible" supports, likely to be saved by a veto, will then be 
supplemented by larger payments to farmers for "Soil conservation". Farm 
income, in one way or another, will be bolstered further. Cost to taxpayers: 
probably a minimum of 1 billion dollars a year, maybe more. 








"Soil bank" idea will be talked about, probably not voted. It's a plan to 
have Government lease "Surplus" acres, retire them from use. "“"Two-price plan,” 
largely for wheat and cotton, will be pushed but probably will not make the 
grade. “Brannan plan" for letting prices fall, supplementing income of farmers 
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by big checks from the Treasury, will lurk in the background. 
Farm problem, already 35 years old, will hold on for a long time. 
Government, gradually, will move more and more deeply into agriculture; 
will take on more and more responsibility for organizing and directing that 
industry. The reason: Farmers hold the margin of votes that determines who wins 
power in a large number of key States. While farm members are declining, 
politicians cannot alienate farmers and still win. 








Inflation, outside farming, keeps creeping along. Wage rates are being 
marked up 10 to 12 cents an hour against 6 or 7 a year ago. Price after price 
is going up with wages. New cars are to cost about 5 per cent more on an 
average. TV sets are increased $10 to $20 in many cases. Building costs are 
edging higher. Prices are firm to higher for most manufactured goods. 

Deals, it is true, still are stressed, but dealing in months ahead will be 
on the basis of at least slightly higher prices for consumers. Alternative: A 
lot of dealers will go out of business, as they must pay more for goods. 











Looking ahead, you can expect things to develop this way: 

Business activity will hit a top, level out by late 1955, early 1956. 
Credit tightening will begin to exercise moderate restraint on demand. Price 
rises, likewise, will have at least some effect upon buying. 

Less-easy credit and higher prices are likely to put a ceiling on the 
demand for cars, household appliances, new houses, many other things. 

By spring, 1956, business may feel a bit less buoyant. 














Tax cuts then will appear, to release more income for spending. 

Credit controls, tightened a little now, will very probably be eased. 

The boom, reaching for its top in this period, may respond again to the 
moves affecting taxes and credit to be expected by mid-1956. 

New highs in activity, employment, profits, well-being of the people will 
be sought for the autumn of 1956 when elections will be all-important. 
Longer-range outlook will be related to the elections of next year, to the 
choice that voters make of a President and a Congress. 








Whoever wins in 1956 will face strong pressure to keep mild inflation 
going. Almost no group, in this country or outside, is inclined any longer to 
accept the view that corrections through deflation are desirable. 

Economic trouble, if it comes, most probably will result in use of new 
devices to revive mild inflation, to try to float over troubles on a sea of 
money, instead of to bring adjustments through liquidating of debt. 





What this can mean in practical terms: Individuals thinking of a life in 
retirement cannot be fully confident that the income they have will always buy 
what it now buys. Fixed income, probably, does not provide the security that it 
provided in times past. Retired persons, quite probably, will not soon--if ever 
again--enjoy the kind of gain in position that they enjoyed after 1929. Their 
loss of relative position since 1940 has been great. 

Real inflation, barring more war, is improbable. A gradual rise in the 
level of prices, however, is more probable than not over the years ahead. Price 
declines, when they occur, will bring strong pressure to inflate. 
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YOU CAN 


(OR TAKE 3 YEARS TO BUY) 


America’s Finest New Dictating Machine 





GRAY AUDOGRAPH V 


This brilliantly-styled new Gray 
Audograph V makes dictation easier, 
more automatic than ever! Even if you 
write only three letters a day, you actu- 
ally save more than it costs you under 
Gray’s new monthly payment plans. 


Just pick up the slim Full Control 
Microphone, of lightweight nylon plas- 
tic. Forget the machine as you dictate — 
all its operations are under your thumb! 


Then listen back, and hear your voice 
in Gray’s exclusive new True Fidelity 


GRAY 


Individual, Network and 
PBX Dictation Systems 


(you'll learn why secretaries prefer 
Audograph, too). 


Do you want to record your telephone 
calls, conferences, speeches? Then no- 
tice how Audograph’s new Automatic 
Voice Leveler equalizes near and dis- 
tant voices for perfect recording. 


But with all these advances — and 20% 
lighter weight — you'll find no sacrifice 
of Audograph’s famous dependability. 
And you still get the exclusive advan- 


Name 


tage of reusable plastic discs in 20, 30 
and 60 minute sizes! 


The cost? Whether you rent or buy, a 
combination recording-transcribing 
unit, complete with accessories and 
guaranteed maintenance, costs you only 
$15.45 a month. (No deposit—no down 
payment.) Separate recorders, tran- 
scribers, and network dictation phones 
cost even less. Why wait? Mail the 
coupon today! 


The Gray Manufacturing Company 
521 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Send me illustrated booklet on the new Gray Audograph V — with 
details on your new Lease-Purchase Plans. 


Title 





Firm 





Address 





City 


























Rubber, like water, is incompressible. When 
a rubber block an inch high (indicated by 
dotted line) is put under pressure, it merely 
Giant mill blends raw synthetic rubber and ground cork. Material deflects, or flows. Though now only one- 
will next be put into molds and vulcanized, then sliced into sheets. half-inch high, actual volume is the same. 





rubber compressible 


Rubber: you can twist it, stretch it, or flex it 
... but you can’t compress it. 

That’s a fact that will surprise many people, 
for it’s easy to confuse “give” or “squeezeabil- 
ity” with compressibility. Actually, when a 
chunk of soft rubber is squeezed, it just 
changes shape. It “flows,” because rubber— 
like water—is a hydraulic material. Pressure 
can’t reduce its volume. 

Mix ground cork into rubber, however, and 
the picture is completely different. 

That’s because cork is one of nature’s most 
compressible substances. It’s so compressible, 
in fact, that a block of it can be squeezed to 
less than half its original volume. Cork, like 
air, is a pneumatic material. 

Armstrong research chemists found that 
when you combine the compressible material, 
cork, with the incompressible material, rub- 
ber, you get a product that falls between the 
two. That is, when pressure is put on it, the 
new material flows some — and compresses 
some. How much it compresses depends 
upon how much cork is added. 

But why make rubber compressible at all? 
The answer is, so rubber can do more jobs 


and do them better. For example, synthetic 
rubber alone has desirable properties as a 
gasket. For one thing, it’s impervious .. . 
liquids and gases can't pass through it. But 
when an all-rubber gasket is used to seal be- 
tween two flat surfaces, it may “flow” or creep 
out of position when the bolts are tightened. 
Result: a leaking joint. 

You don’t have that trouble, of course, with 
a gasket made of the right combination of 
cork and rubber. It stops liquids and gases as 
well as a gasket made from the rubber alone. 
Under pressure, however, it merely squeezes 
down; it won't flow enough to skid out of posi- 
tion. On the other hand, an engineer may 
want some sideways flow, to fill in around the 
threads of a bolt, for instance. Again, the 
right combination of cork and rubber will do 
the job. 
If you manufacture products that use gaskets, per- 
haps one of the many cork-and-rubber materials 
pioneered by Armstrong can help you solve a sealing 
problem. While you're thinking about gaskets, re- 
member, too, that cork-and-rubber is only one part of 
the Armstrong line of resilient materials. Others in- 
clude cork composition, synthetic rubber, and Acco- 
pac® fiber sheet packing. For information and tech- 
nical literature, write Armstrong Cork Company, In- 
dustrial Division, 8209 Dunlap Road, Lancaster, Pa. 


(Armstrong Industrial Products 


. . . used wherever performance counts 


adhesives * cork composition * cork-and-rubber * felt papers * friction materials 






































Cork, on the other hand, is a pneumatic 
or compressible substance. An inch-high 
block compressed to one-half inch reduces 
in volume by one half. The secret lies in 
cork’s unique 14-sided cells—called tetra- 


kaidecahedrons. Photomicrograph of cork A block of cork-and-rubber under pres- 
slice shows how cells are made up of thin sure both compresses and flows. By 
skins enclosing microscopic bits of air. changing the ratio of cork to rubber, it can 
Under pressure, this air is compressed, be made more cork-like or more rubber- 
and the cells actually become smaller. like in its compressibility-flow properties. 
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> ARGENTINE GENERAL named as pro- 
visional President in the uprising that 
overthrew President Juan D. Perén is a 
dedicated soldier, a devout Roman Cath- 
olic. Maj. Gen. Eduardo Lonardi, after 
being forced out of the Army in 1951, 
waited and plotted for four years to rid 
Argentina of the Perén regime. 

The new Argentine leader, 59, first 
tangled with General Perén in the mid- 
*30s, when both were lieutenant colonels. 
An attempt by Perén to obtain certain 
Chilean defense secrets backfired. Gen- 
eral Lonardi, then military attaché in 
Chile, was expelled. Friends say he never 
forgave General Perén. 

Despite this animosity, General Lon- 
ardi rose rapidly in the Army after Pe- 
r6én came to power. He was sent to Wash- 
ington in 1947 as Argentine representa- 
tive on the Inter-American Defense 
Board, stayed nine months, acquired a 
halting knowledge of English. His fall 
from grace came after he denounced a 
movement to elevate the late Eva Perén 
to the Vice Presidency. Jailed for a few 
months as a rebel ringleader, he turned 
to selling insurance after his release. 

(For details on what is happening in 
Argentina, see page 38.) 


> SENATOR GEORGE W. MALONE 
can be expected to have a lot to say on 
the subject of Russia when he returns 
from a month-long visit to the country 


—Wide World 


PRESIDENT PAASIKIVI 
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he once branded, in a Senate speech, an 
“outlaw” nation. 

The Nevada Republican set off for the 
Ural Mountains area last week after ex- 
changing toasts to “peaceful coexistence” 
with Soviet leaders in Moscow. In letters 
home, the Senator wrote that any show- 
down between the Reds and this country 
is probably in the far-distant future. 

Senator Malone, who traveled through 
the Soviet satellite states of Eastern Eu- 
rope and through Yugoslavia on his way 
to Moscow, complained that U.S. in- 
formation programs have been antag- 
onizing people in the Iron Curtain coun- 
tries and the free West alike; said, “You 
get yourself hated by talking too much.” 

The Senator is 65, has been in the 
Senate since 1946. He once said free 
world trade was like “importing unem- 
ployment” to the U.S., has opposed the 
Marshall Plan and other European and 
Asian assistance programs. He heads an 
engineering firm, is regarded as an expert 
on industrial engineering, power projects, 
flood control, utilities. 


> NEW PRESIDENT of the U. N. General 
Assembly brings to his international 
office a reputation as a skillful mediator 
based on 34 years’ experience as a diplo- 
mat and legislator. 

José Maza, a former Premier of Chile, 
got off to an encouraging start with his 
election by an unprecedented unanimous 


> FINLAND’S PRESIDENT came 
home to Helsinki from Moscow bear- 
ing a Soviet “gift’—return of the 
Porkkala naval base. Happily, Juho 
K. Paasikivi said this was the first 
time in 11 years of dealing with the 
Reds that he came away “fully 
satisfied.” 

Porkkala, on the Baltic Sea 12 
miles west of Helsinki, was grabbed 
by the Russians from Finland at 
the end of World War II. Now, with 
new Soviet bases rimming the Baltic 
from East Germany to Leningrad, 
and long-range jet bombers avail- 
able to patrol the Scandinavian area, 
Porkkala has lost its importance. 

Mr. Paasikivi, 84, has long been 
friendly toward Moscow, is given 
credit for the relatively mild peace 
terms Finland won from Russia. 














vote to lead the Assembly’s tenth session. 
He promised to “try to guide matters 
so that diplomacy, in the open or in se- 
cret, is some contribution to the cause 
of peace.” 

The Chilean, a rugged 6-footer, will be 
66 next month. He was born on a farm, 
became a teacher and lawyer, was elected 
a Deputy to the National Assembly in 
1921. He has headed the Ministries of 
Justice, Education and Interior; served 
in the Senate for 18 years. He also has 
been Chile’s Ambassador to Uruguay, 
Brazil, Haiti and Peru. 

Mr. Maza was one of the founders of 
the United Nations, having attended the 
organization conference in San Francisco 
in 1945 and signed the Charter. He 
speaks Spanish and French, but only a 
few words of English. One of the authors 
of Chile’s new constitution, he drafted 
much of the legislation that guarantees 
women’s political rights. 


> SILENT MAN in the middle of the 
uproar in Britain over the handling of 
internal security is Richard White, di- 
rector of MlI-5—closest counterpart in 
that country of America’s FBI. 

Little known outside of high Govern- 
ment circles, the top man in MI-5 was a 
colonel in Britain’s Military Intelligence 
Service when he received his present as- 
signment in September, 1953, two years 

(Continued on page 18) 





A SOVIET GESTURE MAKES FINNS HAPPY 


WHERE THE BASE IS 
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NE Special Cables, with a full range of insula- 
tions and protective coverings, help assure safe, 
positive operations in any type of installation. 
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baie on the high seas 


Ships that pass in the night pass more safely now, thanks 
to the modern magic of radar. Ultra-short radio waves 
bounce back and forth between each ship—etching their 
exact locations in “‘pips’”’ of light on the radar screens. 


But the wonders of radar—as well as shipboard power and 
light—depend on another form of modern magic. . . 
electricity. Its vital current must pass safely through a 
maze of wires, cables and conduits—the pathways of 
electrical power. 


As the leading producer of a complete line of electrical 
distribution systems, National Electric provides safe, 
dependable pathways for the magic of electricity, 
when and where it is needed. 


( 50" ...for Dependable Pathways of Power 


National Electric Products 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
3 Plants « 10 Warehouses « 36 Sales Offices 
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after the agency failed to block the flight 
of Soviet spies Donald Maclean and Guy 
Burgess. Nothing is ever published about 
him in the British press, and whether he 
has been elevated in rank has not been 
disclosed. 

The British security chief shuns photo- 
graphers, clings to anonymity, is seldom 
recognized around the Foreign Offfice, 
Home Office or Scotland Yard. The size 
and budget of MI-5 are secrets. 

A mild-mannered former instructor at 
Cambridge University, Mr. White got 
part of nis education in the U. S., studied 
at the Universities of California and 
Michigan. 

During World War II, the security head 
served as a counterintelligence officer on 
the staff of Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower; 
became well known to Allen W. Dulles, 
now Director of the U.S. Central In- 
telligence Agency. 


> ROBERT M. HUTCHINS, president of 
the Fund for the Republic, last week was 
involved in a wrangle over the spending 
of money held by tax-free foundations. 
He defended the Fund, set up by the 








Ford Foundation with a grant of 15 mil- 
lion dollars, against an American Legion 
charge that it spreads propaganda mini- 
mizing the dangers of Communism. 

The Brooklyn-born educator is no 
stranger to controversy; it has accom- 
panied him most of his adult life. In 22 
years as president and chancellor of the 
University of Chicago—beginning when 
he was only 30—Mr. Hutchins sponsored 
many provocative changes in teaching 
procedure. He banned football, said: 
“Football, fraternities and fun were de- 
signed to make a college education palat- 
able for those who shouldn’t be there.” 

When the first atom bombs fell on 
Japan near the end of World War II, 
Mr. Hutchins said: “We cannot have 
war and civilization.” He formed a com- 
mittee to draft a constitution to serve as 
a basis for world government. In 1947, 
he headed a committee of educators and 
others that reported after a three-year 
study that America’s freedom of the 
press was in danger. He quit the Uni- 
versity in 1951 to join the Ford Founda- 
tion, left that group last year for the 
Fund. 


EARLY EXPLORERS’ DREAM COMES TRUE 


> ARCTIC SAILOR who won a victory over.ice, fog, cold 
reports “mission completed.” Vice Adm. F. C. Denebrink, 
left, delivered mountains of supplies hauled in 126 ships to 
the frozen North on a three-month expedition. 

For the first time in history, the Northwest Passage be- 
tween Atlantic and Pacific oceans—sought for centuries by 
explorers—became an operating waterway. The supplies 
will be used to build a radar defense screen, jointly con- 
trolled by the U. S. and Canada, across the roof of the world. 

Admiral Denebrink, Commander of the Military Sea 
Transportation Service, is 59. As skipper of the cruiser 
U.S.S. Brooklyn during World War II, he directed the rescue 
of 1,500 survivors of the burning transport U:S.S. Wakefield. 


> TREASURY GUARDIAN, who balked 
Air Force plans to lease a defense-com- 
munications network to be built and op- 
erated by private companies, is Comp- 
trolier General Joseph Campbell. He 
ruled that specific authority for the con- 
tract must come from Congress. 

Mr. Campbell, a 55-year-old account- 
ant, was hand-picked by President Eisen- 
hower to run the General Acounting 
Office, which audits public accounts for 
Congress. Confirmed by the Senate over 
some Democratic opposition, he demon- 
strated almost at once that he was not 
subservient to the White House. 

Although Mr. Campbell, while a mem- 
ber of the Atomic Energy Commission, 
had approved the controversial Dixon- 
Yates power contract, as Comptroller 
General he criticized some phases of the 
now-rescinded project. He also found 
fault with a highway program submitted 
to Congress by the President, questioned 
its legality. 

Mr. Campbell met the President when 
both were officials of Columbia Univer- 
sity—Mr. Eisenhower as president and 
Mr. Campbell as treasurer. 
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—Harris & Ewing, Dept. of Defense 
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But now he’s clear-headed, he’s learned how to say 


He used to face Christmas with bats in his attic 
“Ship RAILWAY EXPRESS — the dependable way!” 


‘Cause stocks were uncertain and shipments erratic 









Especially with holidays coming—and dependable 
deliveries so necessary—it pays more than ever 


to specify Railway Express. Whether your shipment is E 4 Pp R E SS 
moving by rail or air, whether you’re sending \ 
or receiving, Railway Express makes the big G E N C 
difference in speed, economy, and safe, sure delivery: 
a cs 8 
Railway Express, through its network of one third of a mil- 


lion miles of co-ordinated rail, air, water, and truck routes, 
is ready to handle your important holiday traffic. This 


nation-wide coverage assures you smoothly integrated, « 
eo Safe, swift, sure 


rapid service for delivery of your rail or air shipments. 
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Here is America’s first commercial jet airliner 


Above is the Boeing Jet Stratoliner 707 
as it will look when it takes to the air. 
Its prototvpe— America’s first jet trans- 
port—has been flying for more than a 
vear. It has completed more than 200 
hours of flight test—has repeatedly 
Hown well above 40,000 feet and at 


speeds above 600 miles per hour. 


Boeing has indicated to the com- 
mercial airlines that it could deliver 
jet transports so that flight operations 
could start early in 1959. Such early 
delivery is possible because Boeing has 
the prototype flying now—is already 


building a military jet tanker-transport 
generally similar to the 707 Stratoliner 
—and has accumulated vast experience 
in producing well over 1,000 B-47 and 
B-52 multi-jet bombers. 

The 707 Stratoliner—a sleek, four- 
jet swept-wing beauty—will cruise in 
the 550-mile-per-hour range. It will 
make possible transcontinental flights 
in less than five hours; transatlantic in 
less than seven hours! 

Incorporated in the Stratoliner are 
Boeing's specialized knowledge gained 
in 20 years of building multi-engine 


pressurized aircraft, and the full 39 
years of the company’s experience in 
the aircraft business. 

It is typical of Boeing leadership that 
the company has designed and built 
America’s first jet transport. 

It was this leadership which gave 
commercial aviation the twin-engine 
247, the 314 flying boat, the original 
pressurized transport Stratoliner 307, 
and the Stratocruiser; and gave the 
military the B-17 Flying Fortress, 
the B-29, the six-jet B-47 and the 
eight-jet B-52. 
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HOW TWO SPIES 
COST U.S. A WAR 


Word to Red China: Invade Korea, Homeland Will Be Safe 


This now can be told from strongly backed 
evidence— 

British diplomats Burgess and Maclean 
aided the Chinese invasion of Korea. 

Word from these spies told Communists that 
U.S. would not hit back at China, beyond the 


War, already won by U.S., turned to tem- 
porary defeat, then bloody stalemate. More 
than 100,000 American youths became casual- 
ties after Chinese came in. 

The missing link in the story of treachery, 
long suspected by American commanders, is 


Yalu, if attacked. 


Reported from 
WASHINGTON and LONDON 


Two master spies, British diplomats 
Donald Maclean and Guy Burgess, are 
credited with costing the U.S. the war in 
Korea. 

It was these two men, now admitted 
by the British Foreign Office to have been 
long-term Soviet agents, who helped to 
trigger the invasion by armies of Com- 
munist China at the moment of defeat 
for Soviet-armed North Koreans. 
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The British Embassy, Washin 
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gton 


told in this article. 


At that crucial moment, when Commu- 
nist leaders in Peiping either had to write 
off Korea or enter the fight, these leaders 
needed one vital piece of intelligence: If 
China threw its armies into the war, 
would the United States use its full mili- 
tary power to strike back? Or would the 
U.S. accept the chance of defeat by fight- 
ing solely within the narrow bounds of 
Korea? 

Communist rulers of China got set for 
the big decision. Battle-tested field armies 
were concentrated just across the Yalu 
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River from Korea. Here were nearly 1 mil- 
lion of Red China’s best soldiers, the best 
of her equipment. 

U.S. power: ready. In American 
hands lay the kind of strategic sea and 
air power that had strangled Japan and 
devastated Germany. Here was power to 
isolate China’s armies and to destroy their 
sources of supply, to lay waste Chinese 
industry, to rip up roads, railroads, 
bridges, airfields and supply dumps, and 
to tighten an iron blockade on the 
Chinese coast. Here, also, reposed au 
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What American Commanders Said 


On “Information to the Enemy” 





GEN. JAMES A. VAN FLEET, Commander, U.S. Eighth 
Army, Korea, April, 1951, to February, 1953— 


Q: Do you believe that the Chinese Communists would 


have crossed the Yalu [River] without assurance that our 
military action would be limited? 


General Van Fleet: No; he [the enemy] would not have 
entered Korea if he did not feel safe from attack in North 
China and Manchuria. 


* * * 
My own conviction is that there must have been information 
to the enemy that we would not attack his home bases. 


—Testimony before Senate Internal Security 
Subcommittee, Sept. 29, 1954 








GEN. DOUGLAS MacARTHUR, Commander, all United 
Nations Forces, Korea, June, 1950, to April, 
1951— 


. . . By one process or another it was conjectured by, or 
conveyed to, the Red Chinese that even though they entered 
the fray in large force it would be under the sanctuary of 
being relieved from any destructive action of our military 
forces within their own area. 


—Letter to Senator Harry F. Byrd (Dem.), 
of Virginia, April 19, 1953 











LIEUT. GEN. EDWARD M. ALMOND, Commander, 
X Corps, U.S. Army, Korea, September, 1950, 
to July, 1951— 


... The things as they happened looked very strange insofar 
as the assurance with which the enemy appeared to operate. I 
think it would have been a very hazardous thing for the Chi- 
nese to enter North Korea in the abundant numbers in which 
they did if they had thought their bases of rice or ammunition 
or any other base would be subject to attack. 


—Testimony before Senate Internal Security 
Subcommittee, Nov. 23, 1954 








thority to loose Nationalist Chinese forces 
on Formosa for an invasion of the 
mainland. 

Communist armies dared to move into 
Korea only if assured beyond real doubt 
that the U. S. would not strike back hard. 

High political and diplomatic officials 
only could know what would be the de- 
cision in event of full-scale Chinese in- 
vasion. This was intelligence that could 
be discovered for an enemy only by 
people at the heart of the diplomatic 
machinery in Britain and the U. S. 

Private cables on high decisions were 
flowing into the Foreign Office in London. 

There, in charge of the American Desk 
in the British Foreign Office, sat Donald 
Maclean. He had stepped into this re- 
sponsible post on Nov. 6, 1950, just 18 
days before the Chinese armies attacked. 
Papers containing “exceptionally secret” 
information passed through his hands, 
the Foreign Office admitted on Sept. 18, 
1955. 

Maclean, a career diplomat since 1935, 
had been away from work for six months, 
on medical leave. He needed to bring 
himself up to date. In the files were fate- 
ful decisions. 

At the British Embassy in Washington, 
Guy Burgess was Second Secretary dur- 
ing nine months that were critical in 
Korea, from August, 1950, to early May, 
1951. Burgess was one of the echelon 
who learned all that was going on. 

The British knew everything. Although 
their forces in Korea were small com- 
pared to those of the U.S., the British 
had a full voice in deciding policy for 
nations fighting under the United Na- 
tions banner. All the most secret informa- 
tion flowed through the Embassy in Wash- 
ington and into the Foreign Office in 
London. Constant British pressure was 
exerted upon the U.S. to limit the war. 
Policies resulting from those pressures 
were secrets that the Chinese needed. 

Maclean and Burgess were in spots to 
learn those secrets. 

Victory—almost. Over in Korea, in 
early November, 1950, the war was al- 
most over. After the landing at Inchon 
in mid-September, encircling hundreds 
of thousands of North Koreans who had 
invaded on June 25, U.S. troops had led 
a speedy advance through North Korea. 
By November, some U.S. troops were on 
the banks of the Yalu. 

With the five-month war wrapped up, 
the U.S. had a superb, battle-tested 
army in the field. Fleets of big bombers 
were operating from Japan. Jet fighters 
had been tested in combat. Part of the 
Seventh Fleet was being sent home. 
From Washington came an_ inquiry 
whether Gen. Douglas MacArthur, Allied 
commander in the Far East, could spare 
troops to protect Europe. The General 
replied that he could soon spare a divi- 
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sion. There was talk of “getting the boys 
home by Christmas.” 

In late October and early November, 
a few Chinese began to turn up among 
captured Communist troops. It was 
established that small units of Chinese 
troops were operating in North Korea. 
The Communist radio was talking about 
units of “volunteers” helping the North 
Koreans. 

General MacArthur’s own estimate was 
that, with the power at his command, 
“no Chinese military commander would 
dare hazard the commitment of large 
forces upon the Korean peninsula.” Mac- 
Arthur's reason: “The risk of their utter 
destruction through lack of supply would 
be too great.” 

Now was the time when the Chinese 
Communists needed to know whether 
attack would be safe. They got the an- 
swers. How they got them is something 
that, until last week, has mystified U.S. 
generals who then were serving in Korea. 

Restrictions ordered. Key decisions 
had just been made by top Allied policy 
makers, and sent to General MacArthur 
as secret instructions. 

On Sept. 26, 1950, General MacArthur 
was directed to use his air forces only on 
tactical attacks. Strategic bombing of 
supplies was out. 

The next day, on Sept. 27, 1950, the 
decision was sent to General MacArthur 
that his forces—airplanes as well as troops 
—“would not cross the Soviet or Manchu- 
rian borders under any circumstances.” 

When Maclean, as a respected British 
diplomat, took over the American sec- 
tion in the British Foreign Office early 
in November, the big secrets that the 
Chinese Communists needed to know 
about were in Foreign Office files. 

The Foreign Office now reveals that 
Maclean filched documents, smuggled 
them out for Communist agents to photo- 
graph, and returned them. At the time of 
the Korean war, he was an old hand at this 
procedure, had been doing it for years. 

Burgess, in Washington, was privy to 
the same secrets. He, too, was dealing 
with the Communists. 

Based on known facts as to the way 
Communist intelligence operates, the 
strong evidence is that separate findings 
by the two men confirmed that there 
was no mistake about the big decision. 

On Nov. 24, 1950, the Chinese at- 
tacked in massive force. Allied lines 
buckled. Battle-hardened U.S. veterans 
were thrown back. 

U.S. public opinion hardened. Pres- 
sure built up for counterattack on the 
Chinese. U.S. troops continued to be 
pushed back. In Washington and in other 
parts of the country there was talk about 
using the atom bomb on military targets 
in Manchuria. 

(Continued on page 24) 
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British Government Now Admits This About Spies— 


These are key answers in the case of the British diplo- 
matic spies, from the official transcript of a conference 
between newsmen and Foreign Office spokesmen, Sept. 
18, 1955: 


Q Have you any comment on the assertion in The 
People [a London Sunday newspaper] that Maclean 
and Burgess were long-term Soviet agents? 

A We believe this to be true. 

o ° oO 

Q There was a statement in the Petrov article [by 
Vladimir Petrov, former agent for Soviet secret po- 
lice] that Maclean and Burgess knew they were 
being investigated and reported this to their Soviet 
contact in London. 

A We believe this to be correct. 

Q Was their flight arranged from Moscow? 

A We believe this to be correct. 

Q Are they in Moscow? 

A That may be correct, but we have no direct 
evidence. 

Q Petrov stated in his article that they were re- 
cruited as Soviet agents in their Cambridge days. 

A That is what Mr. Petrov has said. We believe it 
to be true. 





Q When did suspicion first fall on Maclean? 

A Definite suspicion had fallen on Maclean by 
April, 1951. After April, 1951, steps were taken to 
ensure that exceptionally secret material did not 
reach Maclean. He was not removed from his post, 
because of the necessity for continuing the investiga- 
tion. 

Q Was Burgess also under investigation? 

A Burgess was not directly under investigation 
for security and loyalty, but his general conduct had 
been unsatisfactory and he had been suspended. 

oO co o 

Q Did they pass documents to the Soviet Embassy? 

A On the assumption of Petrov’s evidence, the pre- 
sumption must be that documents were passed. We 
cannot say. Documents were not passed in the sense 
that they were given over and not returned. The 
documents were taken over and photographed and 
then returned. 

Q Petrov refers to a Soviet contact. Is he still here? 

A The contact is not still here. 

Q Does the Foreign Office know the details of the 
route Burgess and Maclean took when leaving this 
country? 

A Not in detail. We believe the route led through 
the Iron Curtain, perhaps through Czechoslovakia. 


This caused alarm in London. The Brit- 
ish Government still wanted to fight only 
in North Korea, opposed strongly the use 
of blockade or any attack on the war in- 
dustries and supply lines of Communist 
China. 

On Dec. 4, 1950, Prime Minister 
Clement R. Attlee flew to Washington to 
talk with President Truman. In this talk, 
the original deal was nailed down. 

A plan, a veto. A month after Mr. 
Attlee’s visit, General MacArthur still was 
urging attacks on Communist China. He 
submitted a plan calling for bombing 
China and Manchuria, blockading the 
Chinese Coast, reinforcing the troops 
fighting the Communist Chinese in Korea. 
On Jan. 9, 1951, General MacArthur got 
his answer—another no. 

This decision, like the others, came to 
the Foreign Office in London. Maclean 
was there, in position to know. 

Communists in China got the facts. This 
became apparent quickly to the American 
commanders on the scene. The Chinese 
were so sure of themselves that they did 
not bother even to black out the rail and 
highway bridges over the Yalu at night. 
Supplies kept pouring in from Manchuria. 

American forces, close to victory a short 
time before, now were pushed back. Com- 
munists, reinforced from safe bases, drove 
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halfway down the peninsula before the 
Americans were able to hold. 

The cost to U. §. Stalemate set in. For 
the first time since the War of 1812, the 
United States failed to win a clear victory 
in a war. When the cease-fire was signed, 
37 months after the fighting began, Com- 
munists still held half of Korea. 

That is only part of the story of what a 
leaked secret cost this country. 

If the war had ended in late 1950, 
after the North Koreans were defeated, 
the United States would have come out 
of it all with 31,000 casualties, including 
5,300 dead. As it was, with another war 
to fight against the Chinese Communists, 
U.S. casualties mounted to 142,000, with 
33,600 dead. 

In money, the Korean war cost the 
American people at least 15 billion dol- 
lars. The great bulk of that cost was in- 
curred in fighting the Red Chinese. 





BRITISH EXPLANATION. Full text 
of the White Paper on Burgess and 
Maclean—page 76. 


RUSSIAN SPY’S STORY. Former 
Soviet agent Petrov tells of work 
against the West—page 114. 











A mystery unfolds. American mili- 
tary men, mystified all this time, are piec- 
ing the story together now. 

The lines of that story lead to Maclean 
in the Foreign Office, to Burgess in the 
Embassy in Washington. 

These two, late in 1950 as for years 
past, were stealing secrets, passing them 
to the Communists. The most vital secret 
of the era was what U. S. intended to do 
if Communist China came into the Ko- 
rean war. The Chinese had to have the 
answer to that question. 

Burgess and Maclean were in position to 
know the answer, to pass that answer on to 
their Communist masters. To military 
men, this is the missing link in the story. 

Some of these men now think Maclean 
and Burgess may have been serving the 
Communists as more than spies. One of 
the U.S. military staff that participated 
in the armistice negotiations in Korea 
told U.S. News & World Report: 

“The fact that Maclean was head of 
the American Desk in the British Foreign 
Office, and Burgess held down a respon- 
sible position in the British Embassy in 
Washington during the Korean trouble, 
may well be at the bottom of some of 
those queer and spineless policy decisions 
that emanated from Washington at the 
time.” 
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YOUR DOLLAR: SLIPPING A LITTLE 


But No Big Change Is in Prospect 


Prices are edging up again. 
Yet, by all precedent, it's time 
for a decline. 

Prices fell sharply after U.S. 
wars—until World War Il came 
along. Since then, they have re- 
fused to follow the historic pat- 
tern. 

Behind the mystery of the miss- 
ing price decline: new policies 
on credit, wages, other things 
that govern dollar value. 


The dollar once more is shrinking a 
bit in value. Housewives notice that 
their dollars will not stretch quite so 
far. Businessmen must pay out more 
dollars for labor and for many of the 
materials they buy. Any individual in- 
terested in a new car or a new home or 
appliances often finds that he has to 
pay a few dollars more to get what he 
wants. 

This shrinkage in the dollar—reflected 
by a rise in prices—is going on 10 years 
after the end of a world war and two 
years after end of the war in Korea. 

Price rises after these recent wars fly 
in the face of history. From the Revolu- 
tionary War of 1775 through all the major 
wars up to World War II, prices rose 
sharply while fighting was under way, 
then took a nose dive after peace was 
established. Rates of pay, as well as prices 
of goods, plummeted. 

You get from the Pictogram on pages 
26 and 27 the story of prices and what 
happened to them through the nation’s 
history. This is the story at the wholesale 
level. There is no comparable record for 
retail prices, but, in general, they tend to 
reflect the trend in wholesale prices. 

Value of the dollar, you will find 
from this study, has declined rather 
sharply in all big wars. Price inflation has 
been a feature of each of them, produced 
in large part by money inflation. But, in 
times past, deflation took over after the 
fighting stopped. Often there were pro- 
longed periods of deflation when prices 
slipped year after year. 

Since the last two wars, however, the 
trend has been different. 

Removal of wartime controls after 
World War II was a signal for a sharp 
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jump in prices. That resembled the ex- 
perience after World War I. But there 
the resemblance stops. The price rise that 
followed World War I led to the drastic 
decline of 1920-21. Before that drop was 
over, prices had fallen 45 per cent and 
the dollar had regained much of its 
value. Nothing like that has happened 
after World War II or after the Korean 
war. 

The reason is that there are powerful 
pressures in the country that are on the 
side of a cheap dollar rather than one 
that might gain in value. The inflation 
of World War II and Korea brought the 
dollar’s value down from 100 cents in 
1939 to 52 cents today. The aim now is 
to keep the 52-cent dollar from shifting 
much in value, either up or down. 

Labor unions, for example, have shown 
that they have the power to get higher 
and higher wages. After past wars, wages 
fell along with prices. But, soon after the 
end of World War II, workers were get- 
ting as much for a 40-hour week as they 
got for 48 hours in wartime. Since then 
there has been round after round of wage 
increases. 

The result is a double-barreled pres- 
sure to keep prices up and the value of 
the dollar down. When an employer grants 
a wage raise, his costs increase and he 
will take every opportunity to raise his 
price. You have seen this result in recent 
price hikes for steel and many other 


IN THE STORES... 
... the outlook is for fairly stable prices 


things. Rising wages also give workers 
more money to spend. Steadily fattening 
pay envelopes give people the idea that 
they can buy more things they want 
automobiles, refrigerators, radios, tele- 
vision sets. This trend, 
prices. 

In addition, Government policies make 
it easy for people to borrow money to buy 
still more things. The prolonged postwai 
housing boom stems in large part from 
the easy mortgage terms that the Govern- 
ment sponsors. Houses. can be bought or 
built for low down payments, low rates 
of interest and a long time to pay. The 
Government guarantees 
these terms. This encourages lenders to 
lend and borrowers to borrow. 

Installment buying—a means of bor- 
rowing money to buy automobiles, furni 
ture, appliances and _ countless 
things—is another trend that 
present after earlier wars. Down pay- 
ments are small and buyers are given 
fairly long periods to pay off the balance 
This: discourages saving. Instead of sav- 
ing money to get desired goods, people 
blithely borrow what they want and pay 
out of future income. This again tends to 
discount the value of money and to put 
an upward pressure on prices. 

Furthermore, when prices threaten to 
fall, Government often steps in to sup 
port them. This is particularly important 
to farmers. The shrunken dollar has by- 
passed the farmer. He gets less for his 
product than he got during and immedi- 
ately after the war. But the price collapse 
that has hit farmers in the past has been 
prevented this time by Government sup- 
ports, in spite of huge surpluses. Govern- 
ment also has stockpiled other materials 
—copper, aluminum, lead—when prices 
weakened. 

The whole aim of Government policy, 
in fact, is to keep prices from falling 
sharply; in other words, to keep the dol- 
lar from gaining much in value. High 
employment and active business some 
times are put ahead of “sound money” 
in the present scheme of values. 

The Government has a whole arsenal 
of weapons to try to keep prices from 
falling to such an extent that business 
activity will suffer. There are old-age 
pensions for the retired. There is relief 
for the needy. There is unemployment 
insurance for the jobless. There are aids 
for the farmer. There are loans to busi- 
ness firms. Then there is a Council of 
Economic Advisers to the President, 


too, supports 


mortgages on 


other 
was not 
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directed to recommend moves that will 
keep business prosperous and most peo- 
ple at work. 

Another difference between the situa- 
tion today and those that followed past 
wars is that there has been no return to 
actual peacetime conditions. 

In other peacetime periods, the Gov- 
ernment cut spending drastically after 
the fighting stopped. After World War 
Il, however, spending was held rela- 
tively high because of the foreign-aid 
program. Then came the Korean war and 
a jump in the outlay for arms. After that 
war, although arms spending has been 
trimmed, defense costs continue to be 
large. The prospect is that the Govern- 
ment will have to continue to spend from 
30 billions to 35 billions a year for 
military purposes for many years. 
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Other demands also tend to keep Gov- 
ernment spending high. The Federal 
Government is committed to a substan- 
tial public-works program and is about 
to expand its highway projects. States 
and cities are engaged in large-scale proj- 
ects to build schools, sewer and water 
systems, hospitals, roads and recreation 
centers. All these programs add tremen- 
dously to demand and tend to keep 
prices from falling. 

Big expansion programs by business 
are adding to this demand. Established 
industries, such as steel, autos, and chem- 
icals, are increasing their capacity. 
Then there are fast-growing new in- 
dustries, including electronics, antibiotics 
for the treatment of disease, television, 
air-conditioning, detergents, synthetic 
fibers, and new home appliances such as 

















automatic clothes dryers and _ dish- 
washers. 

Just beginning is atomic-energy devel- 
opment for peacetime uses—an industry 
that is expected eventually to chalk up 
one of the greatest advances of the cen- 
tury. 

All these developments—heavy spend- 
ing and heavy borrowing by consumers, 
business expansion, large public spend- 
ing—work to prevent the kind of price 
declines that followed most wars of the 
past, as the chart shows. 

The trend actually is going in the 
other direction. The dollar has shown al- 
most no tendency to increase in value. 
The dollar declined in terms of what it 
would buy from the end of World War I 
through 1948. In 1949, prices dipped a 


bit when there was a moderate business 
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downturn, but the dollar still was worth 
only 58 cents in terms of 1939 values. 
Then came the Korean war. That touched 
off another wave of inflation that shaved 
an additional 6 cents off the dollar’s 
value, bringing the 52-cent dollar that 
prevails today. 

At present, there are faint signs that 
the dollar’s value may weaken again. 
Government officials are showing concern 
over the rise in mortgage debt, the in- 
creasing amounts owed on insta]lment 
purchases, the rise in the price of com- 
mon stocks. Steps are being taken to 
reduce the amount of money that banks 
have to loan, and companies that make 
mortgage loans are told not to borrow 
money themselves so that they can reloan 
on more mortgages. 

These moves, however, are a far cry 
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from actions taken after past wars to re- 
duce the volume of debt and the supply 
of money. Postwar policies of the past— 
through World War I—were aimed at 
erasing the effects of wartime inflation 
by restoring “sound money.” 

After the Civil War, the Government 
followed a policy of calling in currency 
and using Treasury surpluses to retire 
debt. The chart shows what happened. 
Prices rose about 150 per cent during the 
war and then fell nearly 45 per cent. 
A similar policy was followed after World 
War I. Officials began to tighten credit 
rather severely. Prices again fell 45 per 
cent from their wartime peak. 

You can be almost sure that no such 
moves are to be made in the present situ- 
ation. Debt retirement, for example, is 
not considered likely on any large scale. 


1940 1950 NOW 
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The policy is to reduce taxes in prefer- 
ence to reducing Government debt. That 
has been done twice since World War II 
and is likely to occur again next year. 

Officials also have demonstrated that 
they can be quick to reverse money poli- 
cies when prices and business activity 
show signs of easing. That was done in 
mid-1953, when the boom of that period 
showed signs of playing out. 

The official line now is that stability 
in prices and in the value of the dollar 
is to be preferred to either a gain or 
loss in the dollar’s value. Policies, there- 
fore, are to be geared toward keeping 
the dollar at close to the 52-cent value 
that has prevailed since 1952. The out- 
look is that your dollar may fluctuate a 
bit in value in the period ahead, but 
not much. 
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Who Gets Free Polio Shots 


Most States Agree Needy Children Come First 





States are moving to get their 
share of the fund set up by Con- 
gress to buy polio vaccine. That 
means more free Salk shots are 
coming. 

It looks as if needy children 
will get first call on supplies. But 
some others are in line. for free 
inoculations, too. You'll find lat- 
est details in this article. 


More free Salk vaccine, 30 million 
dollars’ worth, is about to start flow- 
ing out to the States. The money to 
pay for it is being put up by the Fed- 
eral Government. 

The question now raised is: Who will 
get these free shots? 

As a practical matter, in most sec- 
tions of the country the answer appears 
to boil down to: Those children whose 
parents cannot afford to pay. 

In voting the money, Congress 
avoided ordering that financial need be 
a test of eligibility. However, the 30 
millions is not enough to cover all chil- 
dren in the age groups most susceptible 
to polio. Unless States widen the pro- 
gram by their own contributions—as some 
are doing—the plans they now are 
submitting to the U.S. Public Health 
Service indicate that needy chil- 
dren will get first call on free 
vaccine. 

This federal program is in addi- 
tion to the one of free shots started 
last spring by the National Founda- 
tion for Infantile Paralysis. The 
Foundation aims at free shots for 
9 million school children, regardless 
of family income, who were in the 
first and second grades last year. 

How State plans work. The 
trend of the State proposals is 
toward distribution of the free fed- 
eral vaccine along much the same 
channels used to provide inocula- 
tions against other diseases. A sur- 
vey of State plans shows: 

e Children from low-income 
families will get their shots at pub- 
lic clinics. There will be no charge 
for these inoculations. 

e In some States, where legis- 
latures have voted special funds to 
supplement federal appropriations, 
nearly all children 5 to 9 years old, 
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regardless of income status, will get free 
shots. 

@ In others, vaccine will be supplied 
to doctors free. Patients will pay only 
the doctors’ fees for administering the 
vaccine. 

@ In still others, most patients will 
pay both for the vaccine and the shot. 

U.S. Public Health Service officials 
have just approved the first group of 
State distribution plans and now are 
clearing others. As soon as its plan is 
O.K.'d, a State starts receiving, in 
monthly installments, its share of the 
national 30-million-dollar grant. It can 
use the money to buy its proportionate 
share of each new batch of vaccine 
released. 

Accord on control. Participating 
States are drawing their own plans, and, 
although these vary on details, almost 
unanimous agreement is emerging on 
key factors. Take, for example, the ques- 
tion of control: How are authorities to 
make sure that only children in the top- 
priority 5-9 group receive vaccine? 

Nearly all States whose plans have 
been approved are meeting this by a 
triple-check system. Doctors, pharma- 
cists and supply houses must file de- 
tailed records showing where each shot 
goes. 

In practice, most States will require 
druggists to report weekly on vaccine 
sales. Doctors must file a report on each 
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shot given. Wholesalers will list their 
sales, area by area, so State officials can 
be sure each county is receiving a fair 
share. Usually, where one county runs 
ahead of its needs, its allotment will be 
cut back until its neighbors catch up. 

Doctors suspected of ignoring the pri- 
orities face disciplinary action, in most 
States. Under one pattern, for example. 
the State health officer will call on the 
physician and “explain” why priorities 
should be followed. If this fails, the of- 
fender will be called before the State Ad- 
visory Committee for its recommenda- 
tions. 

Difference in allotments. The initial 
division of vaccine between commercial 
channels—physicians and druggists, prin- 
cipally—and clinics differs State by State. 
South Dakota plans to distribute 90 per 
cent of its first supplies through private 
doctors, 10 per cent through public 
agencies; Texas, 17 per cent to public 
facilities, 83 to commercial channels. 
Under a Maryland proposal, 30 per cent 
will go to public-health officials and the 
remainder to commercial channels. Mary- 
land set up its allocation on the basis of 
the State’s past experience with inocula- 
tion programs, in which it found that 70 
per cent of the residents preferred to 
use the services of their own physicians 
rather than public clinics. 

Throughout, States are sticking to the 
National Advisory Committee’s sugges- 

tion that children in the 5-9 age 
group be given top priority. A 
handful also are including preg- 
nant women in the highest bracket. 

Under the voluntary setup, each 
State has the theoretical right to 
determine its own priorities, but 
widening the eligible group will 
not win more vaccine. The State’s 
quota remains constant no matter 
how many it places in its top 
listing. 

The Surgeon General of the Pub- 
lic Health Service has power to lay 
down a compulsory program of 
priorities if States stray too widely 
from recommendations. 

The start—soon. Under the new 
federal-State program, free supplies 
are about ready to flow. When will 
your State receive its initial allot- 
ment? That depends on when its 
plan, if it files one, is approved, 
and when the next batch of vac- 
cine is cleared. But the federal 
program appears ready to roll. 
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A Lewis Orgel, Register, New York City, checks Recordak Microfilm holding 1,400 vital records 
Protecting every property owner 


in New York City 


32 million pages of deeds, mortgages and other 
real estate records—dating back to 1654—are 
now being put on Recordak Microfilm for safekeeping 


Te these vital records were destroyed—and _photo- 
exact duplicates weren’t available—proving ownership 
would be an all but hopeless task. 

Title searchers wouldn’t be able to check back on 
845,000 parcels of real estate valued at $18 billion. 
Claim after claim would be met by counterclaim. 

But New York City has insured against this possi- 
bility at lowest possible cost. It’s getting duplicate film 
records on 35mm Recordak Microfilm. Fourteen hun- 
dred pages (13 x 17 in.) ona roll that’s no larger than 
your palm . . . and just 6 ounces light—imagine that! 

One complete set of these film records will be stored 
for maximum security as a master copy; the other set 


**Recordak” is 
a trade-mark 


filed for ready reference. Extra protection property hold- 
ers can well be thankful for! 


FREE ... Valuable New Booklet 


**Short Cuts That Save Millions” shows examples of how over 
100 different types of business—thousands of concerns—are 
cutting record-keeping costs with Recordak Microfilming. 
Chances are you’ll find some profitable ideas for your busi- 
ness. Write Recordak Corporation (Subsidiary of Eastman 


Kodak Company), 444 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


=RECORDEK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


originator of modern microfilming 
—and its application to business routines 


RECORDAK CORPORATION (Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
444 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send free copy of “Short Cuts That Save Millions.” 


Name 


Position 





Company 








New Recordak Reliant does job of 3 micro- 


filmers. Saves film... is easier to operate Street 

















HISTORY-MAKING STRIDE toward a world of abundant power will be 
made when Pennsylvania Power & Light Company, in central eastern 
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Pennsylvania, builds the first privately-financed electric generating 
station with an atomic reactor of the homogeneous type. It will be a full- 


LIQUID ATOMIC FUEL TO BE 


Westinghouse will build world’s 
first full-scale “homogeneous”’ 
nuclear reactor for 
Pennsylvania Power & Light’s 
new 150,000-kw power station 


The greatest promise for peacetime use of atomic 
energy is in the generation of electric power, and 
Westinghouse is exploring this field in many directions. 
It is already building the pressurized water reactor for 


the first full-scale peacetime atomic power plant in 
the United States . . . for the AEC, to be operated by 
the Duquesne Light Company at Shippingport, Pa. 
Now, Westinghouse and the Pennsylvania Power & 
Light Company are embarked on the development of 
a completely different kind of atomic reactor. It is 
planned for service in 1962, on the basis that such a 
plant will be commercially competitive with generat- 
ing stations using conventional fuel. 

It will be a reactor of the homogeneous type, which 
means that a solution of uranium salts circulates 
through the reactor where heat is generated. The heat 
is converted to steam which drives a turbine. And this 
new reactor actually keeps on making as much atomic 
fuel as it needs to operate! Many authorities, including 
the Joint Congressional Committee on Atomic Power, 
expect such reactors to produce atomic electricity that 
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scale station using, for the first time, nuclear fuel in a liquid form. 
Pictured at PP&L's Hosensack Substation are Charles E. Oakes (left), 


USED IN NEW 


is commercially competitive with power from con- 
ventional fuels. 

Pennsylvania Power & Light Company, which 
serves over a half-million customers spread over 
10,000 square miles of central eastern Pennsylvania, 
will own and operate the atomic generating station. 
Westinghouse will act as co-developer in the design 
and manufacture of the pioneering homogeneous 
reactor and the electric generating equipment. It is a 
significant addition to the growing list of Westinghouse 
firsts in atomic power. 


WESTINGHOUSE . . . FIRST IN ATOMIC POWER 


FIRST atomic reactor for full-scale peacetime electric 
power plant in the U. S. at Shippingport, Pa. 


FIRST industry-owned reactor to test and develop ma- 
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president of the utility, and Gwilym A. Price, president of Westinghouse, 
who hove signed agreements for the plant’s development. 


POWER PLANT 


terials and fuels for atomic plants . . . to be built by 
Westinghouse at Blairsville, Pa. Announced April, 1955. 
FIRST atomic engine to drive submarine; U.S.S. Nautilus 
went to sea January 17, 1955. Westinghouse now working 
on atomic engines for two additional submarines. 

FIRST contract to develop atomic engine for large 
surface ship. . . awarded to Westinghouse, October 15, 1954. 
FIRST privately-financed factory exclusively for atomic 
equipment at Cheswick, Pa. In operation December, 1953. 
FIRST substantial quantities of useful atomic power 
produced at the National Reactor Testing Station,Idaho, 
May 31, 1953. Reactor built by Westinghouse for AEC. 
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Why Some Are Drafted, Others Not 


Draft rules are up for a change 
again. There’s a new deal com- 
ing for men over 26, fathers, 
men in essential positions. 

Armed forces want more 
young draftees. They've been 
getting too many “old” men. 
Too, there is rising complaint 
about “toughness” of some draft 
boards. 

Here’s the story of what lies 
ahead in the draft, and what 
touched off the current commo- 
tion. 


In a Midwestern university there is a 
professor who was drafted at age 19, 
while a student in college, for service 
in World War II. He served 10 months 
and was honorably discharged. Now, 
nine years later the professor still 
is embroiled with his draft board. 

Last Christmas the professor was al- 
most drafted from his job of teaching 
graduate students in science and chem- 
istry. Those are fields where great short- 
ages of skilled instructors are said to 
exist. Many draft boards would have de- 
ferred the professor, on the ground that 
he was essential, or because he had 
served all but two months of the 12 
months needed to make him a legal “vet- 
eran,” or because he was married and a 
father. But his draft board was tough. 

Only direct intervention by Selective 
Service headquarters in Washington pre- 
vented the professor's The 
board still listed him, up to a recent 
date, as 1-A. Actually, he, can’t be 
drafted, because of a new law passed in 
June which exempts anyone with six 
months’ previous service. But others like 
him were drafted, before the new law— 
often because no one fought the case up 
to Washington. 

The professor's example illustrates a 
rising type of problem, posed by zeal- 
ous draft boards that enforce the letter 
of the rules and ignore the intent of defer- 
ment regulations. Such instances, called 
to the attention of Congress, are adding 
to pressure for changes in draft rules. 

To cite another example: 

Somewhere in the U.S. Army, there is 
an enlisted man with a degree in mechan- 


induction. 
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ical engineering and a degree in electrical 
engineering. For about three years, this 
man was working on a Navy guided mis- 
sile, a leading U.S. entry in the race with 
Russia for air supremacy. But, on June 
28, 1954, he was drafted. 

Three days before this engineer’s in- 
duction, a high Navy official appealed to 
Selective Service to spare the man for 
six months longer, so he could complete 
some critical research that he had begun. 
The appeal was ignored. 

A crucial phase of the missile project 
came to a halt, while the skilled engineer 
who could have kept it going went off to 
Army basic training. One estimate is that 
about eight months’ progress was lost 
on this missile, as a result. 

A third example: 

In Burbank, Calif., there is a physicist, 
27 years old, who is working on a “spe- 
cial project,” not further identified for 
security reasons. It is a reasonable guess 
that the project involves the U.S. atomic- 
powered airplane, since the physicist is 
employed by a company working on 
atomic-aircraft studies. 

In this case, the aircraft company 
has been able to keep the physicist on 
the job so far, but it has been pessimistic 
about chances of getting future defer- 
ments for him. Another physicist at the 
same company was called for induction 
last April, despite appeals. He flunked 
the physical exam, which means that un- 





A Local Board Is Pretty Much a Law Unto Itself 


der existing draft rules he remains legally 
liable to a call again until he’s 35. 

Volunteer—and wait. At the same 
time that draft boards have been “put- 
ting the heat on” in these cases, most 
draft boards have been meeting their en- 
tire calls with youths who. volunteer. 
Often, the youths who volunteer must 
wait for months to be inducted. A youth 
in Washington, D.C., 20 years old and 
unskilled, went to his draft board in July 
and asked for immediate induction. He’s 
still waiting for a call. 

These are examples of the strange ways 
of the draft. The draft now is taking on 
new life. The Navy suddenly is asking 
for draftees. Draft calls will double, 
rising to 20,000 in November, as a result. 
There may be a further rise—if the Air 
Force has to take draftees, as predicted. 

Under present rules, an_ increasing 
number of these men will be “old” by 
military standards. Average age of draft- 
ees has climbed from 20 to 23 since 1952. 
The armed forces want younger men. 

Against this background, three major 
changes in draft rules are in the works. 

Men over 26 will get a separate new 
draft status, regardless of past defer- 
ments, under one proposed new rule. 
Draft boards would be told to call these 
men last, after using up their supply of 
younger men. 

In effect, this would changes present 
law, which requires a board to take its 
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DRAFT REGISTRATION 
There is no hard-and-fast rule 
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ESSENTIAL WORKER . 
Each case must be decided in the light of a complicated draft law 


oldest eligible man first. Men over 26 
would be exempt from the draft, in a 
practical sense. Legally, they would re- 
main draftable, because the plan would 
keep those who have had deferments on 
the draft rolls until they’re 35. 

New fathers will benefit from another 
change, now being studied at the White 
House. Local draft boards are to be told 
to pay more attention to hardships re- 
sulting from the draft of fathers. Effect 
of such a policy would be to exempt 
most fathers, although a local board 
would be free to make an exception and 
draft a father. With the new policy, how- 
ever, a father would have a better chance 
to make a successful appeal from the 
local board’s decision. 

At present, men who became fathers 
prior to Aug. 25, 1953, and claimed 
fatherhood status in time, are exempt by 
White House order. Thousands who have 
become fathers since that date may 
benefit by the proposed new policy. 

These two changes are expected to be 
approved by November 1. 

Essential workers have a stake in a 
third change coming in draft rules. They 
are to be allowed to join the Army for six 
months’ training, followed by 7% years 
in the Standby Reserve, as an alternative 
to two years’ active duty. 

The executive order providing this 
way around the draft has been written 
and is due to be issued soon. Washington 
headquarters of Selective Service in re- 
cent days has told draft boards to delay 
induction of several older men, who are 
essential workers, so they can get into 
the six-month-training plan. 

Outlook: uncertainty. These changes 
in rules, when finally approved, will still 
leave room for uncertainty about any in- 
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dividual’s prospects. Nobody can say 
when a man’s number is coming up, be- 
cause that depends upon the supply and 
demand for manpower in his particular 
area. 

Regulations, too, will continue to be 
permissive, rather than binding, on draft 
boards. Appeals from a local board's deci- 
sion can be made, but they have to be 
filed quickly and many registrants are un- 
aware of their rights. 

Even when a man is fully aware of his 
rights and has skilled aid, the draft’s com- 
plex and shifting rules can trip him up, if 
his draft board is a determined one. 

A case in point is that of a Ph.D. who 
can be called “Dr. Chemist.” This man 
registered with an Indiana draft board 
during World War II. He then was de- 
ferred to finish college. In September, 
1948, he registered again, under the first 
postwar draft law. 

Still in college, the future Dr. Chemist 
was classified 1-A. He did not ask for de- 
ferment. In June, 1951, he completed col- 
lege, got his Ph.D. degree. Expecting in- 
duction at any time—the Korean war 
was in full swing—Dr. Chemist sought 
no job for three months, waited his call. 

Then, on Aug. 23, 1951, he became 26 
years old. On his inquiry, his Indiana 
draft board told him he was over age, 
gave him a 5-A classification. Dr. Chemist 
went to New York, took a job with a big 
corporation. 

Suddenly, months later, he got a 1-A 
card from the Indiana board. By then he 
was a key man in his company’s research 
setup, doing very advanced work on syn- 
thetic materials. His employer began a 
battle for deferments. 

In later investigation it developed, by 
the draft board’s records, that Dr. Chem- 
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ist had been given an occupational de- 
ferment in May of 1951, while he was 
still in college, without his knowledge or 
request. This meant, under a twist writ 
ten into the draft law of June 19, 195] 
that Dr. Chemist’s draft liability was ex 
tended until he reached age 35. 

Battle of boards. Determent requests 
for Dr. Chemist became, eventually, an 
appeal to the New York State Selective 
Service appeal board. That board voted, 
4 to 0, to defer him as 
defense production. 

The Indiana Selective Service director 
promptly appealed this decision to the 
“supreme court” of draftdom, the Na 
tional Selective Service Appeals Board 
It voted 2 to 1 to draft Dr. Chemist. He 
now was almost 30 years old. 

On Aug. 16, 1955, Dr. Chemist was 
ordered to report for physical examina 
tion. At this point, National Headquar- 
ters of Selective Service stepped in, upon 
request of the Scientific Manpower Com 
mission, a privately financed agency rep- 
resenting professional groups. Selective 
Service ordered Dr. Chemist’s induction 
postponed. 

These examples show a few of the 
quirks that come up in the draft. Basical 
ly, they arise because the draft is en- 
forced by 3,920 local boards, which often 
differ in interpreting rules. 

Local boards have their 
however. Laws and rules change con- 
stantly. Demands for men fluctuate. No- 
body seems to envy the board members, 
who are unpaid volunteers. They have 
the trying task of deciding who must 
serve, and who can stay home, in light of 
a complicated draft law that is full of 
gimmicks for “wise guys” and pitfalls for 
the unwary. 
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WANTED: A MAGIC FORMULA 
FOR THE FARM PROBLEM 


After 35 Years of Search, No Really New Ideas 


There’s nothing new under the 
sun, it turns out, in plans to raise 
farm income. All have been tried, 
or looked into long ago. 

Numerous old plans, nonethe- 
less, are coming to light under 
new names, as farmers lose out 
in the boom. There are “‘two 
price’ plans, ‘‘soil fertility’’ plans, 
“income payment” plans. 

The probable outcome: con- 
tinued price supports, rigid or 
flexible. 


The search is on again for some 
magic formula to solve the problem 
of declining farm income for farmers 
in the midst of record prosperity for 
others. 

Searchers, in their hunt, are making 
this interesting discovery: There really 
is nothing in the way of ideas for dealing 
with the farm problem that has not been 
explored fully, and even tried out, in 
years past. 

One plan was that of the Federal 
Farm Board of the Hoover Administra- 
tion. It didn’t work. There were the varied 
plans of early New Deal days—ranging 
from attempted cutbacks in production to 
marketing agreements, with processing 
taxes to provide money for subsidy pay- 
ments to farmers—and they didn’t solve 
the problem of surpluses. It took drought 
in the mid--30s and World War II in the 
early "40s to lick the problem. 

New pile-up. Now the surpluses are 
back. The mountain of farm products in 
Government warehouses dwarfs the stock- 
piles of New Deal days. Taxpayers own 
outright 5 billion dollars’ worth of wheat, 
cotton, corn and other products. They 
have in addition loaned 2 billion dollars 
to farmers on other surplus crops. In the 
year that ended June 30, the net loss on 
price-support operations was just under 
800 million dollars. 

Most of this hoard of food and fiber 
piled up under the so-called rigid price 
supports written into federal law in 1949 
by a Democratic Congress. This program 
has been replaced by the flexible price 
supports advocated by Republican Secre- 
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tary of Agriculture Ezra T. Benson. But, 
even with the flexible supports, accord- 
ing to Secretary Benson, surpluses are 
likely to be hanging over farm markets 
for several years. 

It is this situation, plus the relentless 
downward trend of farm prices, that is 
focusing attention on the farm issue at 
this time. Republicans, haunted by the 
farm revolt that many say cost them the 
1948 election, would like to come up with 
a new, sure-fire method to relieve the 
ills of agriculture. 





“Soil-Fertility Bank.” As a possible 
solution to the problem, some Republican 
farm leaders have pushed forward a soil- 
improvement plan. 

Under this plan, farmers would take 
out of production a certain percentage of 
their land, putting it into grass. The grass 
would protect the soil and build fertility. 
Thus the name: “Soil-Fertility Bank.” 
The stored-up fertility would be tapped 
for increased production in time of emer- 
gency, such as drought or war, or when 
it was needed to meet the demands 


PLAN A_ SOIL-FERTILITY BANK— 





Government pays farmers to retire land from production and put it in 


soil-building grasses. 


COST: Estimated at 500 million dollars a year. 


WHAT CRITICS SAY: Farmers would retire poor land, increase yields on good 


land. Result — continuing surpluses. 
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PLAN C Two-PRICE PLAN— 


Farmers get price support on a portion of their production. Remainder is 
sold on free market for lower “second” price, which increases demand 





at home and in export markets. 


COST: In theory, plan is self-financing. 
WHAT CRITICS SAY: Complicated to administer. U.S. would be accused of 


“dumping” 


in export markets. 
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of the increasing United States pop- 
ulation. 

Farmers would be paid by Govern- 
ment check for each acre of land that they 
took out of production. This payment, it 
is thought, would not be objectionable to 
urban voters to whom the idea of build- 
ing soil fertility would have more appeal 
than storing of surpluses in Government 
warehouses. 

Sponsors of the plan estimate that 40 
to 50 million acres need to be taken out 
of crops if U.S. production is to be bal- 
anced with consumption. Retiring this 
amount of land, according to a study 
by the Agriculture Department, would 
cost at least 500 million dollars a year. 

The “Soil-Fertility Bank” plan, actually, 
is an old idea with a new name. Demo- 
cratic politicians are pointing out that it 
was used extensively in the 1930s when 
payments were made to farmers for put- 
ting land into soil-conserving crops. 

The plan at that time, according to one 
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agricultural historian, was excellent as a 
method of bringing a “gentle shower of 
Government checks” to farms across the 
country. However, critics of the idea say 
it would do little to keep surpluses from 
flowing into Government hands. Farmers, 
say these critics, would take their poor 
land out of production and concentrate 
attention and fertilizer on the remaining 
acres, thus harvesting just as much as 
they did before. Experience of the 1930s, 
they say, proved drought to be more effec- 
tive than Government planning in reduc- 
ing surpluses. 

Some farmers thémselves view the 
“Soil-Fertility Bank” with alarm. Dairy- 
men, for instance, say the land in grass 
would be used to feed dairy cattle, thus 
increasing milk production and making 
the dairy price and surplus situation 
worse. 

“Two-Price Plan.” Another old idea 
that has been dressed up and tossed into 
the legislative hopper is the so-called 
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“BRANNAN PLAN” — 


Farm prices are allowed to seek their own level on the market. Govern- 
ment pays difference between market price and support price in direct 
subsidy to farmers. Lower market prices increase demand for products at 


home and abroad. 


COST: Never estimated. 


WHAT CRITICS SAY: To keep cost to taxpayers from becoming prohibitive, 
farmers would have to be regimented under a strict system of regulations 


and quotas. 


IN OPERATION 


PLAN D  PRICE-SUPPORT LOANS — 


This plan has been in effect since 1938. Government guarantees price 
support at a certain level. This is done by offering federal loans to 

the farmer, who puts up his crop as collateral. If the loan is not repaid, 
Government takes ownership of the crop. 





COST: Government now has about 5 billion dollars tied up in surplus crops 
taken over from farmers who did not repay loans. 


WHAT CRITICS SAY: Prices are propped so high, even with downward 
adjustments this year, that some products are losing markets at home and 
abroad. Government keeps paying out billions for surplus crops. 
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“Two-Price Plan.” As the name implies, 
there would be two prices for the commod- 
ities that would come under the plan. 

One price would be high to assure 
farmers that they would get a good return 
for at least a portion of their crops. Each 
farmer would be assigned a quota on 
which he would get that price. A lower, 
“second,” price would be established by 
market demand. Farmers could produce 
as much as they wished for this “second” 
price. According to the theory of the 
plan, they would not produce more than 
was profitable to them. Thus the head- 
ache of production controls would be 
avoided. 

This plan appeals to many farmers who 
produce crops, such as wheat and cotton, 
that depend a lot on export markets. 
Those who back the proposal maintain 
that it would enable such farmers to com- 
pete on the world market where they are 
losing out under the present system of 
price supports. This system pegs prices 
too high for export purposes. 

Another advantage of the plan, say 
those who back it, is that it can be made 
to finance itself. Wheat farmers, who have 
a version that they call the “Domestic 
Parity Plan,” would raise the money by 
putting a processing tax on wheat that is 
milled into flour. 

A member of Congress from the 1920 
era would recognize the “Two-Price Plan” 
as the old McNary-Haugen bill that was 
in and out of Congress time after time. 
It was, in fact, passed twice by Congress 
and vetoed both times by President Calvin 
Coolidge. 

Critics of the plan today agree with 
Mr. Coolidge. They go on to say that 
it would be difficult to administer. In 
practice, they hold, it would be necessary 
to have two sets of controls and quotas. 
They say also that the U. S. would be in 
hot water with its allies for “dumping” 
such products as wheat and cotton into 
the glutted world market at lower prices 
than the products bring in this country. 
Some textile manufacturers fear, too, 
that cheap export cotton would return to 
the U.S. in the form of cheap cloth to 
rob them of markets. 

Mr. Brannan‘’s idea. Some Repub- 
lican politicians are even casting hopeful 
glances at the “income payments” idea 
that was the heart of the “Brannan Plan” 
put forward by Charles Brannan, Secre- 
tary of Agriculture under President Harry 
S. Truman. The basic idea is to let farm 
products seek their own level in the mar- 
ket place. If prices were to drop below 
the support level, the difference would 
be paid directly to the farmer by the 
Government. 

Though Mr. Brannan’s name is used 
generally today to identify this method 
of supporting farm prices, he was taking 
a leaf out of the New Deal planners’ 
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[continued ] 


WANTED: A FARM-PROBLEM FORMULA 





—McManigal 


TALKING OVER FARM PROBLEMS 
. should supports be rigid or flexible? 


book. The payments, known then as 
“parity” or “supplemental” payments, 
were made in the worst days of the de- 
pression as a means of getting money 
into the hands of desperate farmers. 

The “Brannan Plan” met stiff opposi- 
tion, not only from Republicans but from 
many Democrats as well. Mr. Brannan 
said it was not possible to estimate how 
much it would cost the Government. 
Some private estimates indicated the cost 
would be astronomical unless farmers 
were put under strict production con- 
trols. Mr. Brannan set up a system of 
controls, but farm leaders who led the 
opposition to his plan said the controls 
would have meant absolute regimenta- 
tion of farmers. 

Many farmers dislike the idea of get- 
ting income payments directly from the 
Government. They prefer the present 
system of price-support loans. The loan 
system enables them to get their money 
either by selling on the market, which is 
underpinned by the Government’s hold- 
ing of surpluses out of normal trade chan- 
nels, or by turning their crop over to the 
Government in payment of their loans. 

“Ever-Normal Granary.” Thus, the 
search for a magical solution to the farm 
problem has turned up nothing that is 
actually new. The old plans now appear- 
ing in new costumes have been tested, or 
thoroughly discussed, and found wanting. 

In the opinion of seasoned farm politi- 
cians, the big argument when Congress 
returns in January will center again 
around price supports and whether they 
should be rigid or flexible. The price- 
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support idea is itself an ancient one as 
farm programs go. It has been rattling 
around legislative halls ever since Gov- 
ernment farm planning began. It evolved 
into federal law in the farm legislation of 
1938 as a means of implementing the 
“Ever-Normal Granary” concept. 

This concept was based on the idea of 
bringing crops into Government ware- 
houses in times of surplus by making 
price-support loans to farmers who put up 
their crops as collateral. The Government, 
in theory, gets its money back in times of 


shortages by putting the crops back on 
the market. Thus the “granary” is kept at 
a “normal” level instead of fluctuating up 
and down in response to the whims of 
nature. 

Strangely enough, the Democratic Con- 
gress that wrote the 1938 legislation speci- 
fied that the supports were to be flexible, 
ranging from 52 to 75 per cent of parity. 
Under the flexible program, price support 
is dropped toward the lower level when 
surpluses get too high. This is intended 
to encourage farmers to shift to other 
crops and feed more of their grain crops 
to livestock. 

But today, with surpluses in virtually 
every crop, farmers are hard put to find 
a crop to which they can shift. And, with 
prices for hogs and cattle slumping, there 
are no bright prospects for profit from 
feeding grain to livestock. 

The “Ever-Normal Granary” is filled 
to overflowing. This situation, in the 
opinion of many farm experts, is likely 
to continue for many years, barring an- 
other war. American farmers, say these 
experts, are just too efficient for their 
own good, With their modern methods 
and ample supplies of fertilizer, they'll 
keep ahead of the expanding U.S. popu- 
lation for years to come. 

Thus 1956 is not likely to be the last 
year that politicians—Republicans and 
Democrats—will wrestle with farm-sur- 
plus and farm-price problems. 


For the reactions of Secretary of Agri- 


culture Ezra T. Benson to pressures for 
a new farm plan, see page 62. 


—Black Star 


WHEN THE FARMER DOES HIS BOOKKEEPING .. . 
... will his income keep on going down? 
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Why 


does he always 


rent a car 
from AVIS? 





When he wants the most from a trip, whether it’s business or 
fun, the fast-moving executive always rents a new Avis car. 


Why Avis? Because he’s found that he can always count on Avis 
to rent him the sort of car he enjoys driving—a new Plymouth or other 
fine car, sparkling-clean, fully insured and serviced. He knows that 
a quick phone call to his Avis office reserves his car anywhere, any 
time. He knows that Avis honors his rail and air credit cards. 


If you have never rented an Avis car, you're in for a pleasant 
surprise. Service is swift and sure, rates are remarkably reasonable. 
Cut hours and add pleasure and profit to your next trip by having an 
Avis car meet you at the airport or railroad station. Call Avis now for 
complete details and rates. It’s listed under “A” in your phone book! 
Avis Rent-a-Car System, Inc., Hotel Statler Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


RENT-a-CAR 


Away or at home...a car of your own 
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TIMES GETTING HARD FOR DICTATORS? 


Perén the Latest to Go—Others Show Worry 


This is the story behind the latest downfall 


of a dictator. 


Perén—like Hitler, Mussolini and Stalin— 
used all of the devices of despots to keep in 
power. He suppressed criticism, exiled possible 


opposition. 


Finally, he felt strong enough to lick all op- 


BUENOS AIRES 


When Juan D. Perén was forced 
out of office, another of the world’s 
“creat” dictators was crossed off. 
Perén had ruled for nearly 10 years 
as the absolute boss of Argentina. 

Mussolini and Hitler, among the “great” 
of modern dictators, died violently after 
waging war. Stalin, the most powerful of 
them all, died what Moscow described as 
a natural death—but there were rumors 
of other causes. 

Dictators today wield their power from 
shaky pedestals. 

Franco remains supreme in Spain, but 
is giving thought to a legitimate succes- 
sion through the royal family. Nikita 
Khrushchev, trying to fill Stalin’s old shoes 
in Russia, feels it necessary to provide the 

















—Rube Goldberg in the New York Journal-American 


“CRUMBLING BALCONY” 
. . jealousy and corruption 
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ponents. He took on the Catholic Church. He 


defied the armed services. 


dictator. 


“front” of committee government and to 
divert opposition by posing as a man of 
peace. Mao Tse-tung, dictator of Com- 
munist China, is maintaining power by 
ruthless suppression of opponents. 

Perén tried all of the weapons of des- 
potism to keep his power. He used jails 
and torture. He forced known or suspected 
opponents into exile. He suppressed all 
criticism. He tried to arm the workers. 

Yet, inexorably, the pressures grew and 
his fate was sealed. 

The Army’s role. It was the Army that 
first gave Perén power, and it was the 
Army, jointly with the Navy, that de- 
stroyed his power. In any dictatorship, it 
is the armed forces that most readily can 
become the rival to the dictator. Perén, 
an Army officer himself, felt that he had 
purged the Army of all who might chal- 
lenge his authority. But, when the final 
test came, only a minority of the com- 
manders were ready to stand at the side 
of the dictator. 

Unrest, some cause of dissatisfaction, 
must exist to bring on a crisis for the 
dictator. 

In the case of Argentina and Perén, the 
causes of the blowup had been smolder- 
ing for a long time. Perén, for one thing, 
challenged the Catholic Church in a nation 
where Catholicism is the state religion. 
This challenge cut across all classes and 
groups. It even had some effect on the 
labor organization that was Perdén’s right 
arm. 
Labor's influence. Perén’s biggest 
strength lay with labor. After his Army 
clique overthrew the legal Government 
in 1943, he became Secretary of Labor. 
Then he started building up a following 
among the workers. He established wage- 
hour laws and the beginnings of a social- 
security system. 

The future dictator, aided by his wife, 
Eva Perén, moved in on the General Con- 


Then the pressures, always present under 
suppression, blew up in Perén’‘s face, resulted 
in the violent overthrow of another modern 


The outcome: group rule in Argentina. 


federation of Labor (CGT). They helped 
it to take over rival unions or destroy 
them, one by one. It was largely the 
votes of CGT members that elected 
Perén President in 1946 and re-elected 
him in 1951. 

As in all dictatorships, Perén’s regime 
was honeycombed by jealousies and 
struggles for power. The Navy and the 
Air Force were jealous of the Army and 
of labor. The Army resented labor’s influ- 
ence. Officers in all the armed forces were 
envious of the power wielded by Eva 
Perén. They were indignant at the corrup- 
tion among Perdén’s political associates 
and the shakedown methods of getting 
money for the Eva Perén Foundation. 

Perén’s secret agents were vigilant, and 
officers were purged if their loyalty seemed 
doubtful. One plot after another against 











~Herblock in the Washington Post & Times Herald 


“STRONG MAN” 
. . . leaving problems behind 
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1946: CHEERS AT PERON’S INAUGURATION 


' 


—United Press 


1955: CHEERS AT PERON’S DOWNFALL 


When the big test came, the Army was no longer loyal 


Perén was nipped, and the plotters were 
jailed or exiled. Still the jealousies and 
resentments persisted. 

Attack on Church. Peron, like all dic- 
tators, finally felt he was so strong that 
he could whip any opponent. In Novem- 
ber, 1954, he took on the Catholic Church. 
He began arresting priests and waging an 
abusive campaign in his controlled press 
and over the radio. He passed laws that 
he knew the Church opposed. Eventually 
he expelled two high-ranking members of 
the priesthood from the country. 

This fight on the Church fanned resent- 
ment in the armed forces. On June 16 of 
this year, elements of the Navy revolted. 
The Army was loyal, that time. It put 
down the revolt, but made it clear that 
Army leaders expected the dictator to 
listen to their advice in the future. 

Then the CGT came up with a new 
plan, dictated by Perén. CGT members 
were to be armed and trained as militia. 
The inference was that the Army could not 
be trusted, hence Perén needed a really 
loyal force that would fight for him in any 
showdown. It was this scheme that swung 
a majority of the Army’s leaders against 
the dictator and led to the successful revolt. 

Now Argentina had a provisional Gov- 
ernment headed by Maj. Gen. Eduardo 
Lonardi, one of the many officers who 
previously had broken with Perén. Gen- 
eral Lonardi and three associates ruled 
Argentina with dictatorial powers, and 
they were soon to find that, along with 
absolute powers, they had taken over a 
first-class set of headaches. 

The immediate headache was uncer- 
tainty about what the CGT would do. 
This organization claims 6 million mem- 
bers. A majority of them were believed to 
be still loyal to Perén, and some were 
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fanatical in their devotion to him. A long 
strike by the CGT could prostrate Ar- 
gentina, and an active fight to bring back 
Perén could plunge the country into civil 
war. 

Initially, CGT leaders urged the work- 
ers to keep the peace and to stay on their 
jobs. It was not yet definite, however, 
that the CGT would accept the new 
Government. 

Economic ills. Another headache was 
the farm problem. In the U. S., the farm 
problem is caused by overproduction. In 
Argentina, one difficulty is under-produc- 
tion. Farming methods are out of date. 
For years, Perén’s policies punished crop 
farmers and stock raisers. Although he 
finally changed his policies, production 
was still below prewar levels. 

In the last eight years, Argentina’s 
population has increased from 16 million 
to 19 million. There are more mouths to 
feed, and less grain and meat left over 
to export. Exports are not earning the 
dollars and sterling that Argentina needs 
to buy capital goods. 

The railway lines, owned by the Gov- 
ernment, will be unable to give good 
service unless they get hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars’ worth of imported equip- 
ment. There are shortages of power 
plants, farm machinery, tractors, trucks, 
buses, oil-field equipment and road-build- 
ing machinery. 

Oil imports are eating up 200 million 
dollars a year. The country is producing 
only 45 per cent of the oil that it con- 
sumes. The Government petroleum 
agency is unable to finance new equip- 
ment, and private oil companies are not 
being allowed to expand their production. 

Electric power is so short that indus- 
tries are rationed. Yet the companies 


serving Buenos Aires, where nearly a 
third of the nation’s people live, cannot 
get dollars and sterling to buy as much 
generating equipment as they need. 

All of Perén’s ventures into state so- 
cialism are losing large amounts of 
money. This is true of the Argentine Insti- 
tute for Trade Promotion, the railways, 
the airlines, the merchant fleet and the 
Buenos Aires transportation system. Pe- 
ron paid the deficits by dipping into the 
national treasury or drawing on the Cen- 
tral Bank. This, in turn, fed inflation. 

Inflation is pushing up the cost of liv- 
ing 16 to 18 per cent a year, in spite of 
price controls. Although organized work- 
ers have been getting pay increases from 
time to time, retired people and unor 
ganized workers are being hurt by the 
rising prices. 

New elections? Besides all these 
headaches, there was the question of how 
long it would be before troubles devel- 
oped inside the new Government. The 
new Government had promised that it 
would uphold the constitution and would 
restore the individual rights that Perén 
suspended. It called itself a “caretaker” 
Government, and there was talk of hold- 
ing elections so as to hand the power 
over to a constitutional regime. 

Practically speaking, the new Govern 
ment was a four-man dictatorship. Thus 
it was subject to the jealousies, the in- 
trigues and the struggles for power that 
afflict dictatorships. If elections were held 
rather soon, these troubles might not be 
come serious, But, if the new Govern- 
ment perpetuated itself and an ambitious 
man maneuvered himself into a position 
of full power, Argentina could find itself 
in the grip of another “great” dictator- 
ship. 
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AN ATOMIC NAVY—WHEN 


“Forrestal” Among Last of Present-Style Carriers 





Radical changes are in sight 
for U. S. sea power. The prospect: 

Atomic propulsion is planned 
for surface ships, subs, planes. 

New atomic weapons for use 
at sea are coming in wide variety. 

Missiles will become basic 
weapons for subs, special ships. 

Seaplanes, atom driven, will 
use seas as 10,000-mile air 
bases. 


With the supercarrier Forrestal be- 
ing commissioned now as the world’s 
biggest warship, questions about the 
trend in sea power are being raised 
on all sides—whether billions still 
must be spent for naval ships in the 
atom age, what weapons are being de- 
veloped, whether rapidly expanding 
Russian naval forces are posing any 
real threat. 

Here are the authoritative answers from 
top-level official sources to the questions 
asked most often at this time: 


Is an atomic aircraft carrier in sight? 

It is in the initial stages. The Atomic 
Energy Commission is now developing a 
prototype of a reactor suitable for pro- 
pulsion of a large ship. At the same time, 
studies are being made in the Navy's 
Bureau of Ships for the application of 
nuclear propulsion to an aircraft carrier 
as soon as possible. 

Why is the latest carrier so big and 
costly? 

The Forrestal is the first aircraft carrier 
designed and built to handle modern jet 
aircraft—present and future. Carriers of 
this class will have angled decks, heavier 
catapults, larger elevators, greater lifting 
capacity, higher hangar “overheads”— 
ceilings—and greater aircraft fuel and 
ammunition-stowage capacity. All these 
improvements combine to permit opera- 
tion of larger, heavier aircraft and to 
give the carrier greater striking power 
and operational flexibility. 

This is the first class of carrier designed 
since the end of World War II which fully 
incorporates the lessons of that war and 
which can operate present and future air- 
craft. 

What is the Navy doing in the field of 
atomic weapons? 


A stable of atomic weapons—air-to-air, 
air-to-ground, and _ surface-to-surface—is 
being assembled. 

Several weapons of Navy origin, de- 
signed to use atomic warheads in various 
ways, reached advanced stages of develop- 
ment last year and should become oper- 
ational within the near future. 

New tactics and techniques for the de- 
livery of atomic weapons were developed 
and will soon be in use by the fleet. 
There has been a steady increase in the 
number of air squadrons and fleet air- 
craft capable of delivering atomic weap- 
ons. All of this is done in complete co- 
ordination with the other services. 

How about atomic-powered naval air- 
craft? 

The Navy is giving special attention to 
the nuclear propulsion of naval aircraft, 
in particular to nuclear-powered sea- 
planes. Promise in this field is great. Nu- 
clear power offers the obvious advantages 
of practically unlimited range with very 
high speed. 

Is the Navy developing guided missiles 
for use at sea? 

The 1956 fiscal-year budget includes 
funds for conversion of one light cruiser 

(Continued on page 42) 
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“THE OHIO FARMER Picks the Money-Makers, 


Says Jay Hay, Pickaway County, Ohio 


For the latest money-making methods, and for infor- 
mation on what brands of products to dxzy, 3 out of 4 
Ohio farmers vote for—THE OHIO FARMER. 

These progressive farm folks rely on THE OHIO 
FARMER for complete, competent coverage of a// phases 
of Ohio farming. You see, they need close-to-home 
information on a great variety of products and live- 
stock, grown to diversify their operations as widely as 
possible. Best of all, this gives them the best kind of 
income—the big, steady kind right around the year. 

Year-around sales in this top-third income state 


makes it one of the richest farm markets you can find. 
And, a real money-maker for you is THE OHIO FARMER, 
reaching three-fourths of the state’s farm families with 
lots of steady cash to spend. Among the states match- 
ing Ohio’s income and its steadiness are Michigan 
and Pennsylvania, served by their own state farm 
papers— MICHIGAN FARMER and PENNSYLVANIA 
FARMER. Write to 1010 Rockwell Avenue, Cleveland 
14, Ohio, for details on the selling effectiveness of 
these rotogravure magazines that save the cost of 
printing plates. 


Te Ous0 FARIMER 


Cleveland, Ohio 


MICHIGAN FARMER, East Lansing, Michigan 


PENNSYLVANIA FARMER, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
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AN ATOMIC NAVY—WHEN 





and one destroyer to carry the Terrier 
missile. 

Three major guided-missile projects 
were undertaken by the fleet on a modest 
scale in 1954. Current plans envisage de- 
velopment of several missile systems in 
the coming year. 

Navy planners requested nearly twice 
as much money for guided missiles this 
year as they did last year. As rapidly as 
such missiles become available for oper- 
ational use, they are being made available 
to the fleet. Tests have been very suc- 
cessful and the Navy intends to modify its 
ships for better use of these weapons. 


THE SUPERCARRIER “FORRESTAL” 
The next stage: an atomic carrier? 


Will the Navy gradually become atom 
powered now? 

Yes. The Forrestal may be among the 
last half dozen of this country’s great naval 
vessels that are not powered by atomic en- 
ergy. Throughout the fleets, accent is be- 
ing put on the rapid adoption of nuclear 
propulsion for submarines, surface ships 
and aircraft. The nuclear-propulsion field 
is in its infancy, and a great deal remains 
to be learned about atomic power. 

It must not be assumed that conven- 
tionally powered naval vessels will no 
longer be built. The conversion must 
necessarily take time, and it is likely that 
certain types of ships will use conven- 
tional power for many years to come. 

How many more atom-powered sub- 
marines are planned? 
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The Nautilus, the first atom-powered 
submarine, is in operation. Its per- 
formance has exceeded the Navy’s ex- 
pectations. The Seawolf will be completed 
and begin operations in 1956. Two more 
nuclear-powered submarines were author- 
ized in the 1955 building program and 
four have been approved by Congress in 
the 1956 shipbuilding program. The plans 
for 1957 are still being worked out. 

Why does the U.S. need submarines, 
when Russia has only a few merchant 
ships that would be targets in a war? 

Modern submarines are expected to 
have a very important role in antisub- 


pat 


~—Dept. of Defense an 


marine warfare, in launching guided mis- 
siles, in conducting mining missions, act- 
ing as radar pickets and conducting 
air-sea rescue work. They may even be 
needed to transport military cargoes, if 
activity of enemy submarines makes that 
necessary. 

Is there any other Navy, so far as we 
know, that has atom-powered ships? 

No. 

Is there a trend toward segplanes? 

Definitely. The seaplane is being im- 
proved greatly, to augment carrier-based 
aircraft and give more flexibility to use 
of the seas. The latest seaplane to be 
developed is the Seamaster, a four-jet 
swept-wing aircraft. 

The seaplane can now be built to any 
size. Its speed and altitude performance 


can be made to equal its land-plane 
counterpart. It can carry heavy loads over 
long distances. It has certain advantages 
over other types of aircraft, as it is free 
from the restriction of prepared runways 
and decks of ships. It can operate from 
any sheltered position, be replenished 
from an advanced base or seaplane tender 
and proceed on its mission. 

Can the ocean then serve as a giant air- 
field? 

Yes. The seas are really 10,000-mile- 
long air bases. It is quite conceivable that 
both fighter and bomber types of aircraft 
will be able to operate from the water. In 
fact, the Sea Dart fighter and the Sea- 
master, which has attack capabilities, have 
already, been built. Once nuclear propul- 
sion can be adapted to the seaplane—and 
for this it appears ideally adapted—its oper- 
ations would become greatly expanded. It’s 
possible, incidentally, that atom-powered 
submarines might be used to supply atom- 
powered seaplanes on the ocean’s surface. 

How much real combat strength are 
the Russians developing at sea now? 

Soviet naval strength is increasing at 
this time in both surface and subsurface 
categories. For example, more Soviet 
cruisers are now under construction than 
are being built by all of the Western 
Allies combined. The Soviet Navy now 
maintains four main fleets—the Northern 
Fleet; the Baltic Fleet, which is the 
largest; the Black Sea Fleet, and the Pa- 
cific Fleet. Its greatest strength lies in 
its growing submarine force. 

Has Russian naval air power become 
a threat, too? 

Yes, this is true despite the lack of So- 
viet aircraft carriers. The number of air- 
craft in the Soviet Navy is upward of 
3,000. These can operate from bases 
throughout the U.S.S.R. and from a for- 
midable series of bases in East Germany. 
From these, the Russians could launch at- 
tacks upon Allied shipping in the English 
Channel, the North Sea, the Norwegian 
Sea, and on ports in Northwestern Europe. 

In the Pacific, the threat is much the 
same, with indications that Soviet naval 
planes could make attacks on Allied ship- 
ping throughout the China Sea, around the 
Japanese Islands and in the Bering Sea 
area. 

What does the Navy expect its role to 
be in an atomic war? 

The Navy, in co-ordination with its 
sister services, would be immediately in- 
volved in any atomic exchange—defensive- 
ly parrying the enemy’s efforts, whether 
they came from above, on, or below the 
sea’s surface, and lashing back with the 
considerable destructive force that its sea- 
based weapons can bring to bear. 
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What Jimmy doesn’t know 


To Jimmy, that new sports car is the “last word” 
in design. But Jimmy doesn’t know it’s only the 
beginning of a new automotive era. Nor does he 
know that custom-molded reinforced plastic helped 
put the low, sleek lines in the sports car—helped 
make that delivery truck smart enough for a Sun- 
day drive. 

And Jimmy doesn’t know that the Fabricon 
Products Division of Eagle-Picher constantly is 


developing new applications for reinforced plastic 
parts, produced with matched metal molds, not 
only in the automotive field but in other major in- 
dustries. Or that regardless of the size or shape of 
molding required, Fabricon can produce it. Proof 
is in the fact that more and more manufacturers 
are turning to Fabricon reinforced plastic mold- 
ings—for products that range from bakery trays to 
automotive parts. 


Fabricon Products are among hundreds of Eagle-Picher products 
for broadly diversified basic and growth industries. 


Divisions and principal products ... FABRICON PRODUCTS DIVISION, automotive prod- 
ucts, plastics, waxed paper and cellophane food wrappers— INSULATION DIVISION, 
aluminum combination storm windows and doors, mineral wool insulations, 
diatomaceous earth products—PIGMENT DivisiON, lead and zinc pigments and oxides— 
OHIO RUBBER COMPANY DIVISION, molded and extruded rubber products—MINING & 
SMELTING DIVISION, zinc, lead, germanium, cadmium. We welcome opportunities to 
share our research, production and application experience. Just drop us a line. 





| EAGLE-PICHER 


p General Offices: Cincinnati 1, Ohio 


Since 1843 The Eagle-Picher Company 
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First Time in Eight Years .. . 


MURDERS AND ROBBERIES ARE DOWN 


Something has caused a break 
in the crime wave. Big question: 
Will the rate of decrease continue? 

Some cities where total crime 
is off sharply find murder and 
rape increasing. Toll in money 
and lives is still heavy. 

Following are the latest facts— 
and an exclusive interview with 
J. Edgar Hoover on why the rate 
is down. 


The big crime wave that hit the na- 
tion after World War II has started to 
taper off. All of a sudden, after a 36 
per cent rise in seven years, the crime 
rate is falling. 

To date, for the nation as a whole, the 
decline has been small. The important 
thing is that the rise has stopped. 
And in a good many places, includ- 
ing many of the larger cities, a spec- 
tacular drop in the crime rate has been 
reported. 

In Kansas City, so far this year, crime 
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is off 21 per cent. The rate is down 20.6 
per cent in Cleveland, 18 per cent in 
Spokane, 14.1 per cent in Chicago, 8.4 
per cent in New York. 

There were 130 fewer cases of murder 
and manslaughter in the nation in the 
first half of this year than in the same 
months last year. There were 5,390 fewer 
robberies, 8,790 fewer burglaries. 

Still a heavy toll. Even with the re- 
cent decline, crime remains big business. 

In the first six months of 1955, a total of 
3,290 persons died by murder or man- 
slaughter. And 30,260 people were held 
up and robbed. Burglaries numbered 254,- 
330. There was an increase in the number 
of rape cases, to 9,300. 

More than 2 million major crimes will 
be committed this year if the present 
slightly reduced crime rate continues 
through 1956. This is the estimate of J. 
Edgar Hoover, Director of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation. 

A decline of seven tenths of 1 per cent 
in crime, now reported by the FBI, fol- 
lows a record high set in 1954. The 
change for the better has occurred at a 
time of rising prosperity, but whether or 
not these two trends are related is a mat- 
ter of dispute. Police in all parts of the 
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country say that crime is decreasing be- 
cause improved training, more _police- 
men, better equipment and new methods 
enabie officials to do a better job. 

Police have learned that, if they put 
enough foot patrolmen to work in a lim- 
ited area, they can cut down the number 
of crimes that start on the streets, such 
as robbery, burglary, assault. But no 
amount of good police work can stop the 
c*imes that are committed indoors and 
out of sight of the law, such as murder 
and rape. These two crimes increased this 
year in some cities where the general 
crime rate went down sharply, including 
Chicago, Omaha, San Diego and Minne- 
apolis. 

Root of evil. It is still true that an 
urge for easy money lies at the bottom of 
most crimes. 

Chain-store and bank robberies appear 
to have gained in popularity. Holdup 
men still prowl in the big cities. Yoke 
robbers and muggers terrorize citizens on 
the streets. Yet, in all the robberies in the 
nation between last January and June, 
robbers got the comparatively small sum 
of $6,626,940. 

Criminals got only a small portion of 
that money through muggings or yokings, 
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which are the most vicious types of high- 
way robberies. A criminal of this type at- 
tacks his victim from behind, locks an 
arm around his throat in a strangle hold 
and often beats him into unconsciousness. 

The underworld’s biggest take is in 
auto theft, totaling $105,766,290 in the 
six-month period. Criminals got $49,748,- 
720 through larcenies and $44,762,080 
from burglaries. 

Most of the things that are stolen are 
taken from automobiles. About 40 per 
cent of all larcenies last year involved 
rifling cars of things lying on seats or 
stripping the cars of accessories. 

Police recover little more than half of 
all property that is stolen. 

Stiffer penalties. Criminals are not 
getting away with their misdeeds as easily 
as they once did. Crimes are being solved 
more quickly, and there are fewer 
unsolved crimes today. Police in 1954 
solved 75 per cent of homicides and 
other crimes against the person. They 
cleared by arrest 25 per cent of the 
crimes against property. 

Once arrested, a suspect’s chances of 
keeping out of jail are slim. Five out of 
every seven persons charged with crime 
in 1954 were found guilty. 

Courts are not as lenient with convicted 
criminals any more. 

All of this shows up in figures on the 
U.S. prison population. It is at a record 
high, in State and federal institutions— 
185,000. That’s because a larger propor- 
tion of persons who commit crimes are 
going to jail and are being kept there 
longer. 

Behind a lot of crime is the narcotics 
traffic. 

This impetus to crime is diminishing. 
The drug traffic has been decreasing since 
1953, chiefly because some foreign coun- 
tries have had drives to clean up illegal 
heroin laboratories within their borders. 

The road ahead. Does the downturn 
in criminal.activity mean that the postwar 
crime wave is over? Experts disagree on 
the outlook, just as they differ on the rea- 
sons for the wave and its drop. 

If what has happened in recent years 
is an indication, however, there will be 
little change. There is an almost uncanny 
similarity in the number of crimes com- 
mitted each year. For instance, in the first 
half of 1953, killers’ victims totaled 3,390 
and, in the first halves of 1954 and 1955, 
the figures were 3,420 and 3,290, respec- 
tively. Automobiles stolen in the first half 
of 1953 totaled 112,600; in the first half 
of 1954 the figure was 110,060, and in 
the first half of 1955 it was 109,830. Po- 
licemen killed by criminals in 1952, 1953 
and 1954 were 63, 63 and 61. 

The underworld is meeting stiffer op- 
position and has lost some ground this 
year. But there is no sign yet that it is on 
the way out. 
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INTERVIEW with J. EDGAR HOOVER 
WHY CRIME IS DROPPING 


J. Edgar Hoover, Director of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation since 
1924, has observed crime and crim- 
inals in depression and prosperity, 
in war and peace. In the following 
exclusive interview with “U. S. News 
& World Report,” Mr. Hoover dis- 
cusses the recent drop in the crime 
rate, which reverses a seven-year 
rise: 


Q Mr. Hoover, has the era of busi- 
ness prosperity helped to cause the 
drop in the crime rate? 

A No. That theory needs only to 
be tested against the immediate past 
to reveal its flaws. Business, in the 
nation as a whole, has been essential- 
ly prosperous since the conclusion of 
World War II, yet for the past seven 
successive years the rate of crime 
has risen over each preceding year. 

Q Has there been any change in 
religious activity that would account 
for it in part? 

A Yes. Crime, like its twin, sub- 
version, is a manifestation of mate- 
rialism. The individual who has little 
faith in the things of the spirit is 
prone to attach importance to mate- 
rial things. He may simply take what 
he wants, heeding no moral restraint. 
As a consequence, the crime rate 
goes up. Recent statistics indicate that 
church membership in the United 
States climbed to a record high last 
year. It is entirely possible that a 
spiritual renaissance could be affect- 
ing current trends in the crime rate. 
It is even more possible that such 
a renaissance could have a distinct 
effect upon crime trends in the future. 

Q Has the era of peace of the past 
few years been a cause? 

A I doubt it. The post-World 
War II era has been so full of doubts, 
disruptions, tensions and armed con- 
flicts that it could, in honesty, scarce- 
ly be termed an era of peace. 

Q Are there any other psycholog- 
ical explanations for it? 

A There can be no doubt that nec- 
essary adjustments following World 
War II are running their course. The 
spirit of abandon, impermanence and 
insecurity of the war years can be 
corrected only by time and adapta- 
tion to new conditions. 

Q Are police more efficient than 
they used to be? 

A They are indeed. The record of 
law enforcement in the past 10 years 


reflects the progress made. While the 
nation’s population was increasing 
21.3 per cent in the past decade, the 
number of police personnel increased 
only 17 per cent. In the same period, 
police assumed greatly increased re- 
sponsibilities. Nevertheless, the rec 
ord reflects that in 1954 there were 
616,000 offenses cleared by arrest, 
as contrasted with 1944 when only 
397,000 offenses were cleared by 
arrest. 

Q Is there anything new in police 
techniques which has been notice- 
ably effective? 

A Yes. The growing professional- 
ization of law enforcement at the 
local level deserves recognition. In 
almost all areas of the nation salutary 
emphasis is being placed on the in- 
tensification of police training. Cer- 
tainly the emergence of a trained 
corps of local officers, the develop- 
ment of voluntary co-ordination 
among all elements of law enforce- 
ment and technical advances in the 
field of communications are factors 
which must be taken into account. 

Q Are we moving into an “era of 
lawfulness,” as contrasted with eras 
of lawlessness in the past? 

A We are not, and I see no facts 
on which to base any optimistic pre- 
diction for the future. Time alone 
will reveal whether these most recent 
statistics are indicative of anything 
other than a bare “holding of the 
line.” Something more definite will 
have to be forthcoming to indicate a 
downward trend. I do not overlook 
the possibility, however, that a real 
upsurge of public opinion, buttressed 
by intelligent co-operative action, 
could materially alter the outlook. 

Q Do you foresee any downward 
trend in juvenile delinquency? 

A There are signs of leveling off in 
juvenile delinquency in many areas. 
Those areas, however, in which con- 
certed action has proved effective 
are counterbalanced by too many 
areas in which too little is being 
done. There is a real need for more 
dynamic programs in which parents, 
police, schools, churches and commu 
nity groups combine to promote plans 
of positive action designed to meet 
the needs of each area. Once there is 
widespread community mobilization 
to meet this challenge, the present 
unwholesome picture of youth in 
crime could change incisively. 
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TROUBLES OF THE LIQUOR INDUSTRY 


One big U.S. industry, the dis- 
tilling business, is the orphan of 
the economic boom. 

Sales of American whisky are 
off. Profits of some companies 
are down. Consumer buying of 
“hard” liquor is lower, at a time 
when more people are able to 
buy luxury products. 

Distillers blame high taxes 
and busy “‘moonshiners.’’ Some 
are blaming each other. 


In a decade when most U.S. in- 
dustries have been doubling their 
sales and profits, the big American dis- 
tilling business has been standing still. 

Distillers, beset by problems unique to 
their industry, feel that the postwar boom 
has passed them by. They say their sales 
and profits have failed to keep pace with 
the expansion of the country’s economy— 
that they are not getting their share of 
the consumer’s dollar, at a time when 
more people are earning and spending 
more than ever before. 

The distilling industry is still making 
money, considers itself inherently healthy. 
Last year, profits—before taxes—were esti- 
mated at 132 million dollars. 

In some cases, however, sales and 
earnings are down sharply since the war. 
Per capita consumption of distilled spirits 
is less than in 1942 or in 1946. 

Taxes on a bottle of American whisky 
are seven times what they were in 1933, 
after repeal. The cost of everything that 
goes into the bottle is up. Yet, the dis- 
tillers contend, prices to the consumer 
are about what they were in 1947. And, 
according to one tabulation, sales of do- 
mestic whisky have dropped off by 16 
million cases since the war. 

What has happened? You get a doz- 
en different explanations in this highly 
competitive business. You find a high 
degree of frustration, a dispute within 
the industry on the question of how the 
Government should regulate and tax 
whisky. 

High federal, State and local taxes, 
now amounting to more than half the 
price of the average bottle of whisky, are 
unanimously condemned by the distill- 
ers. They agree, too, that “moonshine” 
in various forms has become big busi- 
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ness, accounting perhaps for one gallon 
out of every four consumed in the U. S. 

“Drys,” well organized and active at 
the grass roots all over the country, are 
credited by the liquor trade with ban- 
ning legal sales in areas where 16.3 per 
cent of the population lives. 

The whisky-making industry has some 
long-range problems not shared by other 
U.S. manufacturers. Whisky must be 
aged four years; when it is eight years 
old, the federal tax of $10.50 per gal- 
lon must be paid—right on the barrel 
head—whether the whisky can be sold 
or not. 

Thus distillers must look four to eight 
years ahead in estimating their market 
and the whims of the country’s drinkers. 
Public tastes shift all the time, from rye 
to bourbon, from blended whiskies to 
straight whiskies, from gin to vodka. 

American-made whisky, however, pre- 
dominantly bourbon, remains the back- 
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Companies in Tax Squeeze—“Moonshine” Hurts 


bone of the domestic distilled-spirits 
trade. Despite inroads from imported 
liquor, and from gin and vodka, more 
than 70 per cent of the liquor sold in this 
country last year was U.S. whisky. 

Too much whisky? Overproduction 
of whisky, for any reason, can bring long- 
term problems to the industry. Distillers, 
obliged to keep their product in ware- 
houses for four years, cannot work off 
their inventories as fast as auto or radio 
manufacturers. 

During the Korean war, for example, 
distillers feared they would be converted 
to production of industrial alcohol, as 
they were during World War II. They 
made whisky day and night, against the 
anticipated drought which never came. 
During 1950 and 1951. the imdustrv 
turned out nearly 650 million gallons of 
whisky. This has become salable only 
in the last two years. 

Whether there is now a “glut” of 
whisky or not is in dispute among dis- 
tillers. Stocks of whisky in warehouses at 
the end of 1954 were more than 707 mil- 
lion gallons, not much less than the rec- 
ord 1951 inventory of 760.8 million. 
Some distillers call this a 10-year supply, 
others say it will last six years. 

Certainly there has been an oversupply 
of some kinds of whisky—rve, for in- 
stance. For certain kinds and brands of 
whisky that were not selling, there have 
been distress sales, discount “dealing” 
and price cutting. 

Loss and “force-out.” All told, about 
50.4 million cases of domestic whisky 
were sold last year. But, according to 
figures put out by one of the major com- 
panies—Schenley—17 million cases were 
sold at or below cost. 

The same company estimates that im- 
ported liquor, although amounting to 
only 13.3 per cent of the cases sold, drew 
off 38.9 per cent of the industry’s total 
profits. Imports of Scotch and Canadian 
whisky have doubled since the war. 

Quite a bit of whisky was exported be- 
fore it had been eight years in bond to 
avoid payment of the $10.50 federal tax. 
This is called “tax force-out.” Only alter- 
natives to tax payment are export, redis- 
tillation or destruction of the whisky. 

Last year, for instance, little Belgium 
received the huge total of more than 2 
million gallons of American whisky, as 
compared with about 7,000 gallons in 
1953. 

The Belgians were not expected to 
consume the whisky. It was shipped to 
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them to avoid payment of the U.S. tax 
at a time when it had no U.S. market. 
Hope is that it can eventually be sold 
somewhere in Europe at almost any 
price. 

Here at home the eight-year “tax 
force-out” has split the industry. 
Schenley is leading a campaign to abol- 
ish the limit, let distillers pay the tax 
when they can sell their whisky. Others 
of the Big Four—Seagram, Hiram Wal- 
ker and National Distillers—are op- 
posed to outright abolishment. Efforts 
to compromise have not worked out, and 
the outlook is that the battle will be 
carried back to Congress in the coming 
session. 

Charge and countercharge. Schen- 
ley contends the “force-out” works to 
the advantage of foreign distillers be- 
cause no other country has such a bond- 
ing limit. 

In a statement to the House Ways and 
Means Committee last July 26, Richard 
V. Gilbert, vice president of Schenley, 
charged that “two Canadian companies,” 
which he named as Seagram and Hiram 
Walker, “have reaped a lush windfall” 
from the U.S. bonding law. 

“They have bought millions of gallons 
of United States distressed whisky at 
bankruptcy prices,” Mr. Gilbert said. 
“They have then sold it throughout the 
world and to rub salt into the wound sold 
some of it right back here in the United 
States under Canadian labels at fancy 
prices.” 

The Seagram and Hiram Walker com- 
panies deny these charges vigorously, 
and in detail. They contend that, if the 
eight-year bonding limit is abolished, 
Schenley will get a competitive advantage 
because it has been “hoarding” older 
whiskies, preparing to start a “battle of 
ages” in the whisky trade. 

The whole issue is intensely contro- 
versial. The Government, thus far, has 
taken the position that it is up to the 
distillers to get together and decide what 
they want. 

“Moonshine” and taxes. The whisky 
trade, while split on the “force-out” is- 
sue, is of one mind on the burden of 
taxation and the increasing size of the 
organized “moonshine” industry. 

No other product, the distillers say, has 
been taxed like liquor. The federal tax 
alone has climbed from $1.10 per gallon 
just after repeal to $10.50, where it has 
stood since 1951. Along with State and 
local taxes, the levy on an average fifth 
of whisky now runs to $2.41, as the chart 
on page 46 shows. 

Many distillers would settle for a $6- 
per-gallon federal tax. This, they believe, 
would go a long way toward crushing the 
“moonshine” industry, which is reaching 
prohibition scope. 

(Continued on page 48) 
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THE LION ano THE 


DOLPHIN 


The lion had his hands full fighting a 
wild bull, so he called on his friend the 


i Dy 


dolphin who came 
racing in to the 
rescue. But once on 
land, the dolphin 
was as helpless as 
a fish out of water 
—could barely flop 
his way back to 
safety in the sea. 


Ke 


Aesop, of course, used this story a 
long time ago to say that when you 
need help be sure you ask someone 
both willing and able to give it. 
We're using the story again because it 
still makes a lot of sense—especially 
in this business of investing. 

Time after time, we come across people 
who call on the butcher, the baker— 
nearly anybody but a broker—for the 
investment help they need. Time after 
time, we see people buying stocks on 
the say-so of friends—or worse still— 
the passing remarks of a stranger. 
And that just doesn’t make sense, 

If you want to invest... 


If you want up-to-date facts about 
certain stocks .. . 


Or, if you want a seasoned appraisal 
of all those you own— 


Take Aesop’s advice and go toa broker. 


You'll find yourself on solid ground 
with any member firm of the New 
York Stock Exchange—including ours. 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 107 Cities 
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LIQUOR-INDUSTRY TROUBLES 





The Licensed Beverage Industries, 
Inc., estimates that “moonshiners” are 
now turning out at least 70 million gal- 
lons of whisky a year. In 1954, authori- 
ties seized 23,000 stills all over the 
country, and this year the rate is in- 
creasing. 

“Moonshine” has become big, well- 
organized business. You can forget the 
picture of the lonely Southern “hillbilly” 
toiling over a copper coil, shotgun at 
the ready and one eye peeled for the 
“revenoors.” Today's “moonshiner” is 
more likely to live in a New York 
penthouse. 

Once “moonshining” was confined 
largely to the Southern States. So were 
sales. Now, however, only 15 per cent 
of the whisky made in the South stays 
put; the rest is shipped over State lines, 
much of it to the East. 

Biggest increase in “moonshine” pro- 
duction is in the Northeast. Stills are 
much more numerous and far bigger 
than they used to be. One grabbed re- 
cently in Coney Island, at the edge of 
New York City, had a daily capacity of 
2,000 gallons. 

Some “moonshine” is sold as such, but 
not much. In one Southern area it has 
been put up in tomato cans. More often, 
however, it is sold in genuine whisky 
bottles, with real or counterfeit brand 
labels, with or without faked or reused 
tax stamps. Second-hand bottles with 
clean labels and fairly complete tax 
stamps command prices of 15 to 25 
cents. 

Outlets for “moonshine” are all over 


the place: factory districts, office and 
loft uildings, little stores in residential 
areas, apartment-house “speak-easies.” 

As a rule, the buyer is told that the 
“moonshine” is “genuine stuff” and that it 
has either been “smuggled back across 
the border tax free” or “hijacked from a 
truck.” Cost is usually about a dollar or 
so less per bottle. 

It looks real and, according to dis 
tillers, often tastes real. Much, however, 
is rank poison. 

Less urge to drink? A good many 
people in the distilling business agree 
with the president of one big company 
who believes that illicit whisky is “prob- 
ably the greatest competition faced by 
tax-paid distilled products.” 

“Moonshine,” said this company head, 
is no longer a poor man’s drink, but re- 
flects a “tax rebellion” among _higher- 
income classes. 

In any case, as you can see from the 
chart on page 47, the American consum- 
er is drinking less legal liquor, less beer, 
but more “soft” drinks than he did just 
after the war. 

Some distillers, pondering these figures, 
privately say that “maybe times are just 
too good for the liquor business.” 

They suggest that the average man 
today can buy so many other products to 
use in his leisure, from two-toned cars 
to fancy fishing tackle, that he is losing 
the inclination to while away the time 
with whisky. 

“Nowadays,” as one Midwestern dis- 
tiller put it, “when the fellows go fishing, 
they really fish.” 


—USN&WR Photo 
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Burroughs densimatics can cut 


Would you ever guess that a small re- 
tail store would invest in the same 
type of accounting machine as The 
Rath Packing Company? 

It’s happening. Thousands of small 
businesses have discovered Burroughs 
Sensimatic Accounting Machines—be- 
cause these same machines that work 
wonders in corporate accounting can 
also save money for the little man. 

Dubs Jewelers, for example, of 
Brunswick, Georgia, found they could 
completely mechanize with just one low- 


cost Sensimatic. Instead of using the 
machine for its exceptional speed (as 
Rath does) Dubs uses it as a jack-of- 
all-jobs — because a Sensimatic is 
several machines in one. 

To be so versatile—and still have 
the speed that saves money on big- 
volume jobs—each Sensimatic is built 
with an _ exclusive, interchangeable 
“sensing panel”’ that guides each error- 
proof movement. With it, this machine 
is more automatic, and thus faster on 
any job. And, because each panel has a 


dubs JEWELERS | 
Sees 










your accounting costs 


four-job capacity, it’s the same as 
having four, specialized machines. To 
do still more jobs, or quickly change 
your system, you simply switch panels. 

If your accounting costs are out of 
line, knock them down now. Just look 
for our listing in your phone book 
Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32. 


Wherever There’s Business There's 


“Burroughs” and “‘Sensimatic” 








The “Rhino” goes anywhere—moves equally well on water or pavement, through mud, sand, 
swamps, or snow. With airtight hemispheroid wheels for floating, and tractor-like treads for sure 
footing, it opens the vast, roadless expanses of the world to easy exploration. Invented by E. P. 
Aghnides; built by Marmon-Herrington Company, Indianapolis, Indiana. Uses Bundyweld for oil, 
gas, gauge, and brake lines. 
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Fantastic, goes-anywhere vehicle relies 
on lifelines of Bundy Tubing 


Bundyweld is the only 
tubing double-walled 
from a single steel 
strip, copper-bonded 
through 360° of wall 
contact. Its unique 
structure makes it 
amazingly strong and 
highly versatile. 


Bundyweld is uni- 
formly smooth, inside 
and out; is resistant to 
pressure and vibration 
fatigue. Lightweight, 
it has high burst 
strength, can be fabri- 
cated easily, bends to 
shortest radii. 


AKERS OF RUGGED, special-purpose vehicles, such as this weird 

“Rhino,” naturally call for the strongest, most reliable parts avail- 
able. For dependable “‘lifelines’”—fuel, oil, gauge, brake, and hydraulic 
lines—most manufacturers specify Bundyweld Steel Tubing. 


Made by an exclusive process (see left), Bundyweld has become the 
accepted standard for the automotive and refrigeration industries. In 
fact, it is used in 95% of today’s cars, in an average of 20 appli- 


cations each! 


Designers the world over look first to Bundy for the finest in tubing, 
plus the engineering and designing assistance that make tomorrow’s 
products better. New uses for Bundyweld are being found daily—in both 


fluid transmission and mechanical applications 


involving strength, 


flexibility, and low cost. Call, write, or wire Bundy, today! 


BUNDY TUBING COMPANY 


WORLD'S LARGEST PRODUCER OF SMALL-DIAMETER TUBING. 


DETROIT 14, MICHIGAN 


AFFILIATED PLANTS IN AUSTRALIA, ENGLAND, FRANCE, 


ITALY, AND GERMANY 
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FROM THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD 


BERLIN....STOCKHOLM....BELGRADE.... 








>> There's this about Russia's new rulers--they telegraph their punches. 
Time was when Stalin's devious ways led Sir Winston Churchill to describe 

Soviet action as "a riddle wrapped in a mystery inside an enigma." Now the 

wrapping is off. You can see, clearly, what Soviet Russia does and why. 





>> Russia's leaders want Germany to remain divided until Communists can win a 
controlling voice in any united Germany. That's not likely any time soon. 

Soviet action on Germany, thus, followed this line: First, West German 
Chancellor Konrad Adenauer was persuaded in Moscow to establish permanent 
diplomatic relations with Russia. Next, the Kremlin recognized its Communist 
East German Government as "Sovereign," the equal of West Germany. 

Finally, Moscow gave Communist East Germans full control of rail, road and 
canal traffic into West Berlin from West Germany. That means trouble. 

Blockade of Berlin now can be tried by East German Communists. If West 
Germany or the U.S. objects, Moscow will tell them to talk to East Germany's 
"sovereign" Government. Moscow's aim: to win recognition of two Germanys. 











>> Russia's leaders also want U.S. forces everywhere to go home and to stay 
there, leaving the rest of the world as a pushover for Soviet power. So..... 
Soviet action in Finland is planned to that end. Russia has promised to 
withdraw from what Moscow calls its "only base on foreign soil"--the base of 
Porkkala in Finland. Next, Soviet leaders at the United Nations ask the U.S., 
in return, to abandon all its military bases "on foreign soil." 








>> Giving up Porkkala costs Russia little. There are half a dozen other 
Soviet bases on the Baltic Sea. Four of them are in Estonia, Latvia, and 
Lithuania, once "foreign soil" for Russians. But Soviet troops didn't take over 
just the bases. They took over all three countries, making them "Soviet soil." 





>> As a land power, Soviet Russia has far more bases on foreign soil than the 
U.S. Operating from these bases, land forces on Moscow's orders have conquered 
countries and have taken over governments for the Kremlin. 
Communist parties; the world over, are effective bases of Soviet power. 
Communist troops, with Russian arms, took over Czechoslovakia, the mainland 
of China, half of Korea, part of Indo-China. Soviet troops weren't involved. 
Communist bases are established in every country of the world. Some are 
secret bases, kept underground. Others operate openly. All take orders. 
Communist manpower, counting only card-carrying members outside Soviet 
Russia, totals nearly 20 million. They are active in 83 countries. 
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WORLDGRAM-- (Continued) 


>> The catch, for Moscow, is that Communists, the world over, are recognized 
now as bases of Soviet power. Few believe Communists are independent. 

Tip-off on Soviet-action to come, Soviet plans to change this, comes from 
Tito's Yugoslavia. Tito's spokesman is Decjko Vlahovic, once a member of the 
Communist International. He has just replied, in Communist language, to the 
Kremlin's appeal to Yugoslav Communists to come back into Moscow's fold. 





>> Vlahovic prescribes bitter medicine for the Kremlin. He says, in effect: 
Communism, old style, is bankrupt. Its enemy, old-style imperialism, is 
dead, too. Imperialists' colonies, such as India, now are independent. And 
Yugoslavia, once a Soviet colony like other satellites, is independent, too. 
Communism, new style, can succeed only if the Kremlin faces the facts of 
life. To win friends and influence people once more, says the Yugoslav 
Communist, Russia's leaders must free the world's Communists, even in the Soviet 
Satellites. They must be allowed to seek free alliances, even with anti-Soviets. 
The Cominform, successor to the Comintern, must be dissolved, says Vlahovic. 











>> Nobody expects the Kremlin to give up its Communist bases abroad. But 
Moscow's leaders can see a chance to win as allies people who can't be conquered. 
Publicly, the Cominform can be dissolved, like its predecessor, the 
Comintern. Secretly, without the Cominform, Communists can get Moscow's orders. 
With Moscow's permission, Communists can appear to act with new freedom. 
They can seek to join anti-Communists in labor leadership. They can even appear 
to defy Soviet Russia, Tito-style, if that will help them win friends. 
Thing to watch for now is Moscow's new line: lip service to freedom. 











>> You get an example of this in Britain's colony of Malaya. 

Warfare in Malaya is being allowed to die down. Communist-led rebels 
weren't winning the shooting anyhow. Now they are getting less support from 
abroad, less aid and encouragement from Soviet Russia and Red China. 

Strikes in Malaya, however, are on the rise. A British tin company has 
reported to its stockholders that "even if there appears to be a decline in the 
shooting war there is increased Communist activity in the more insidious forms 
of subversion." Communists, abandoning their guns, are trying new methods. 











>> A Red "Robin Hood" is back home in Nepal. In the strategic kingdom between 
India and Communist Tibet, Dr. K. I. Singh is the poor man's hero. He led a 
revolt in 1952. He lost, but escaped to Red China, walking barefoot across the 
mountains, say his followers. Now he's back with a royal pardon. 

What worries India's government is that Singh came back with trained 
Communists. India fears a Red "Trojan horse" might take Nepal from the inside. 








>> Sweden is ending liquor rationing. For 40 years Swedes could buy only a 
limited amount of liquor for home consumption. This ends October l. 

A national binge is not expected. But Swedes over 21 now can buy any amount 
of liquor. In public they can drink beer--if they order a sandwich too. 

A campaign of temperance, Government-financed, has been going for months. 
Illuminated signs advertising liquor are blacked out at night, outdoor signboards 
are veiled or painted over. Sound trucks, movie shorts tell Swedes that light 
wines can replace potent aquavit. The Government's aim: sober Swedes. 
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Harvey Impact Extrusions, (sometimes re- 
ferred to as impact forgings or cold extrusions) 
can effect almost unbelievable savings in 
machine time, material and manpower—can 
increase your production rate significantly. 

For example, the hydraulic actuator cylin- 
der shown above is formed by placing an 
aluminum slug in a cavity, then exerting 
tremendous pressure downward on it with a 
precise punch. The cavity has the exact diam- 
eter of the outside of the cylinder while the 
punch has the shape of the inside of the 
cylinder. Thus, the closed-end impact extru- 
sion has its final dimensions as removed from 
the press, needs almost no machining. And 
it’s a stronger, lighter, sounder part than ob- 
tainable by any other process. 
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HARVEY ALUMINUM SALES, INC., TORRANCE, CALIF. 
BRANCH OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 





You 

can make it 
faster 

and better 
with 
Harvey 
Aluminum 
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Extrusions’ 


Harvey is a leading independent producer of aluminum extrusions in all alloys and in all sizes, special extrusions, press forgings, hollow sections, structurals, rod and bar, 
forging stock, pipe, tube, impact extrusions, aluminum screw machine products and related products. Also similar products in alloy steel and titanium on application. 











@ U.S. industry is trending to automatic 
processes and machines... 





@ And statistics show a big upswing in 
d-c motor purchases. 





@ General Electric meets demand for 
high-output production equipment. 











D-c Drives: 


U.S. industry is moving. steadily 
toward mechanization, automatic ma- 
chines and processes—to produce more 
and better goods. As a result, new and 
unique methods of mass production are 
constantly being developed. 

Statistics show this trend to more 
automatic means of production is in- 
creasing the demand for direct-current 
drives (graphs). 








e Reasons—lIndustry has a tough job 
ahead. If it is to meet an increased 
demand for goods and services of at 
least 40% by 1964, with a predicted 
increase of less than 13% in work 
force, further mechanization and more 
continuous processing is necessary. 
D-c equipment provides the versatility 
and sensitivity required to meet future 
high productivity levels. 

e Why D-c for Automatic Process- 
ing?—Thousands of recent applica- 
tions dramatically show why d-c 
; Bere. “a “ drives are ideal for automatic and con- 
foe oe ee ct hae ge tinuous processes. For instance, in 
ne : manufacturing rubber-coated tire fab- 
AUTOMATIC MACHINES like this boring mill use d-c ric, the process begins with a multi- 
drives for accurate speeds, faster output. Irregular, three dimen- tude of cord spools unwinding at high 
sional shapes are machined automatically to close tolerances. speeds. After racing through several 
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PERCENT INCREASE OR DECREASE ALL 1-200 HP MOTOR SALES—U.S. 














Purchases Climb 85% 
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PERCENT INCREASE OR DECREASE ALL 1-200 HP DC MOTOR SALES —U.S. 























different processes, each requiring 
varying rates of speed, the completed 
product is wound up on another set of 
spools. The entire operation, driven 
by adjustable speed d-c equipment, is 
automatic—from start to finish. 

e Adjustable Speed—tThe drive for 
this production line must do two things : 
1. Adjust operating speeds at various 
stages of the process for proper cord 
tension. 2. Adjust speeds to accom- 
modate a variety of cord sizes and 
types. The ability to meet these 
demands—fast and  accurately—ex- 
plains the trend to direct-current 
motors. There is no device yet dis- 
covered that is a better, more universal 
source of precisely controlled adjust- 
able speed. 

eD-c Power Readily Available— 
Although few utilities supply d-c 
power directly, the many advantages 
of d-c drives should not be ruled out 
when considering expansion or mod- 
ernization. With packaged conversion 
equipment—rectifiers or motor-gen- 
erator sets—d-c power supply is 
readily available. For instance, G-E 
Speed Variators convert incoming a-c 
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power to d-c in compact cabinets 
which install next to driven machinery 
or in any convenient load-center loca- 
tion. 

eCost Factor—Although the initial 
investment for this type of electrical 
equipment is usually higher than for 
constant-speed drives, the versatility 
of direct-current drives often increases 
machine output and quality of finished 
product to such an extent that over-all 
investment per unit of production goes 
down—not up. 

e Notable Examples—D-c electronic 


printing-press drives add production 


flexibility to make practical speeds of 
up to 210,000 newspapers per hour. 
In the steel industry d-c driven cold- 
strip mills accelerate to full speed in 10 
seconds and deliver steel strip at over 
70 miles per hour. D-c log-carriage 
drives give the lumber industry high 
speed operation and fingertip control 
for increased board feet per hour pro- 
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The Answer to Automatic Production 


duction. D-c adjustable-voltage shovel 
drives enable modern shovels to move 
up to 60 cubic yards per bite. In the 
paper industry d-c sectional paper ma- 
chine drives provide operating flexi- 
bility needed for high-speed, uninter- 
rupted production of quality paper. 
eNew Developments—G-E  engi- 
neers are working constantly on the 
development of new d-c drives to mect 
demands of U.S. industry for faster, 
more automatic, more continuous pro- 
duction. 

e Industry-wide Applications— 
D-c drives are boosting output in 
industries throughout the country. 
Companies desiring higher production 
can obtain equipment selection and 
application help from engineering spe- 
cialists in 149 conveniently located | 
G-E Apparatus Sales Offices. Direct 
Current Motor and Generator Depart- 
ment, General Electric Company, Erie, 
Pennsylvania. 818-1 
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==«Wwith SENATOR LYNDON JOHNSON-—= 


Majority Leader in the Senate 


WHAT CONGRESS WILL DO 
NEXT YEAR 


Will a Democratic Congress go along with 
a Republican President's legislative plans in 
the election year coming up? Will it approve 
a tax cut? What will it do about highways? 
Schools? A health program? 

Here is a preview of what the Democratic 
leadership plans to do, as told by the Major- 
ity Leader of the Senate—Democratic Senator 
Lyndon B. Johnson, of Texas. 


Q Senator Johnson, what do you think will be the big 
things in the next session of the 84th Congress? 

A School construction, highway construction, natural re- 
sources, the farm bill, adequate defense. A half a dozen mem- 
bers of the Senate Agricultural Committee will go all over 
this country, to the grass roots, and get recommendations 
from the farmers—not just farm leaders but farmers them- 
selves; not just one leader here or one spokesman there. They 
are going all over the nation. 

We'll have the highway bill. Of course, the present high- 
way bill doesn’t expire until July of next year, but the Senate 
believes that we ought to have a long-term highway program. 
That would involve interstate roads and secondary roads— 
roads for all the people instead of just the boulevard system. 
The Senate has expressed itself already on that by about 2 
to l. 

I think the House feels the same way, but they have a 
question as to how the program is to be financed. The method 
they selected was not approved because only 29 Republicans 
voted for it. And, even though the Secretary of Treasury said 
he would go along with it, the Republican leadership decided 
for one reason or another that they would be against it. 

Q That plan was to raise the money by direct taxes? 

A The tax plan. And I think that by next January, if the 
President spends some time between now and then out there 
in Denver talking with his Republican leaders and can get 
more than 29 to go along, then he will get a highway bill. 

At any rate, there isn’t any question that on the agenda 
early there will be a highway bill, a long-term program that 
will cover interstate, secondary, farm-to-market and all types 
of roads. On the agenda also there will be a school-construc- 
tion bill and a farm bill. 

If the President and his advisers see fit to withdraw their 
unrealistic health recommendations and submit a more real- 
istic health program, that problem could receive some atten- 
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Senator Johnson, interviewed by U. S. News 
& World Report, tells what his policy will be in 
dealing with the Administration's program 
next year, and how he expects the Democratic 
majority in the Senate to vote on the big 
issues. : 


The Senator gives his views, too, on Mr. 
Eisenhower's relations with Congress in the 
past year and Democratic prospects in ‘56. 


tion. His health program was defeated even in the Republi- 
can Congress. The 83d Congress beat it 2 to 1 in the House, 
and it never was taken up in the Senate. 

Q Will there be a tax cut next year? 

A That is a matter up to the House. That’s where revenue 
measures originate, and I'd like to reserve any comment on 
that. 

Q Do you think the Senate will go along with any House 
plan on Taxes? 

A I'd have to know the House plan first before com- 
menting. 

Q How early do you think they can dispose of this tax 
legislation? 

A It is a question that originates in the House and they 
have to act first. I haven’t discussed it with the House leaders. 

I served in the House long enough to know that a Senator 
is a fool who starts originating tax legislation because in the 
House they are very sensitive to their constitutional prerog- 
ative. 

Q Well, wouldn't the schedule be such that you would 
have to pass it before April in the Senate to have it effective? 
You're going to have a campaign in the autumn. You're going 
to have a tax bill before that, aren’t you? 

A We didn’t get a military Reserve bill until two weeks 
before the end of the session. We never did get a doctors’ 
draft bill. We just brought it out ourselves and fought it out 
in conference. No, there’s no timetable. 

As a matter of fact, one thing that has gone unnoticed is 
the “firsts” that this Senate has established. 

The first session of the 83d Congress passed 515 bills; we 
passed 880. They were in session 769 hours; we were in 
session 515. 

So, we passed a third more bills in a third less time. 

Q What were the bills? 

A They were housing and Reserves and highway. They 
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Early Action on Highway, School, Farm Bills . . . Ike to Get 


Co-operation on Foreign Affairs, Fight on Domestic Issues 


were minimum wage and reducing interest rates and doctors’ 
draft. They were tough ones. And there wasn’t one single fili- 
buster or one night session. 

We sat down and reasoned together. There never was a 
motion made to proceed to consideration of a bill that Bill 
Knowland [Senator William F. Knowland (Rep.), of Cali- 
fornia, Minority Leader] didn’t have his initials on. There 
were no surprises. There were no tricks. There were no hot- 
airings. 

I've got on my watch the golden rule: “Do unto others as 
you would have them do unto you.” | didn’t want Bob Taft 
[the late Senator Robert A. Taft (Rep.), of Ohio, former Re- 
publican Leader] or Bill Knowland getting up and taking 
advantage of me when I left the chamber by moving to take 
up a bill that I’d never heard of, and they never did it. 

This year I would give Bill Knowland a whole list of bills 
and say, “This is the list of the ones I want to take up,” and 
he would go down them and say, “O.K., O.K., O.K.,” and 
when he would get to one that Malone or Millikin or Bricker 
or someone else didn’t want to take up at the moment, he 
would put “hold” beside it. Well, there was plenty to do on 
the ones he had O.K.’d. So, we went on to pass those and, 
meanwhile, we’d work out whatever difficulty was holding 
up those that had been set aside temporarily. 

Q Was this procedure followed in any previous session, this 
collaboration between the Democrats and the Republicans? 

A Not to the same extent. 

I never had any problem at all with Taft. We’d sit down 
and agree on procedure. And I never had any trouble this 
year with Knowland, or with any of the old-timers. By work- 
ing together, we were able to do things. 

Q What single thing persuaded the Senate to go along 
with you? 

A Two things, I think. One is that this Senate had the 
master craftsmen of all time in charge of the committees. 
There has never been a Senate that has had men who were 
more experienced with the subject matters in which they 
dealt than this one. 

Q What was the second thing? 

A I think the patience and understanding and co-operation 
of each and every member. I think every one of them wanted 
to work together. Vice President Garner told me one time 
that a leader worth his salt had to be co-operative with and 
considerate of men on both sides of the aisle, and if he wasn’t 
he couldn't be a very effective leader. 

I treated every Republican just exactly like Ken Wherry 
[the late Senator Kenneth S. Wherry (Rep.), of Nebraska, 
former Minority Leader] treated me when I first came here 
and had bills to offer. I would go to him and he’d look at 
them and say, “What does this do here?” I'd tell him. He’d 
turn around and say, “Well, Texas, I like you. Go ahead.” 

I try to be as decent to other people as they have been to 


me, and when it’s all wound up, you'll learn there are an 





LYNDON B. JOHNSON inherited a love of politics 
and public speaking from forebears who were legis- 
lators, preachers, educators. Born in Stonewall, 
Tex., on Aug. 27, 1908, he worked his way to Cali- 
fornia and back at 15, completed his schooling at 
Southwest Texas State Teachers College. After two 
years as a high-school teacher in Houston, he en- 
tered politics, won election to the U. S. House of 
Representatives in 1939. : 

Mr. Johnson saw action in the South Pacific as 
a Navy officer, returned to Congress. He reached 
the Senate on his second try, in 1948, became 
Democratic Leader in 1953. A heart attack in 
July nearly ended his career. He plans to resume 
his Senate duties next year. 











awful lot of good people in this world. You don’t find out 
about it sometimes until you get sick, but it’s true. 

Q You emphasize the personal equation a good deal in all 
this, then, don’t you? 

A Yes. I think that the good record of this last session can 
be traced to the individual good will and the personal desire 
of every member. 

Q What is your concept of what they call the “loyal oppo- 
sition,” particularly on domestic issues? What do you conceive 
to be the duty of the opposition, whether it’s Republican or 
Democratic? 

A I think it’s the duty of the opposition to carefully weigh 
all recommendations from the Executive: Accept those that 
appear reasonable and feasible and in the best interest of the 
country, applaud them, announce your support of them. And 
those that you think are against the best interest of the 
country—to reject them, oppose them, oppose them on prin- 
ciple and oppose them in a principled manner. 

One of the things that I’m proudest of is that this session 
of the 84th Congress, where the Democrats were in a majority 
on a close division, was a Congress of achievement. I think 
this was a Congress of unity. I think that the President had 
more freedom and spoke with more unity behind him than, 
perhaps, any President in modern times has in peacetime in 
the field of foreign relations. I think that’s because the “loyal 
opposition” was responsible. 

When the President submitted recommendations that we 
did not feel were feasible, that we did not feel were for the 
best interest of the country, we opposed them. We opposed 
them vigorously at times. But we opposed them on principle, 
and we tried to oppose them in a principled manner. We 

(Continued on next page) 
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THE CONGRESS: “Every Majority Leader 


did't resort to personalities, we didn’t resort to petty partisan- 
ship, we didn’t try to slander or smear or destroy the con- 
fidence of the people in the Chief Executive. I received some 
criticism because I didn’t do that. The ADA [Americans for 
Democratic Action] on three or four occasions denounced our 
leadership, as did some of the other extreme groups. 

But I think it’s the opposition’s duty to carefully consider 
and weigh every recommendation the Executive makes and 
support those that can be supported in good conscience and 
oppose those that can’t, and when they are opposed, to oppose 
them on principle and oppose them in a principled manner. 

Q Not for the sake of opposing— 

A My close friend, Bob Taft, said one time, “It’s the duty 
of the opposition to oppose.” I told my caucus when I was 
nominated Minority Leader by Senator Russell and Senator 
Green, and subsequently Majority Leader by Senator George, 
that I rejected that philosophy in toto. When the President 
made a recommendation that I could support, I was going to 
take the flag and hold it high and support it with all my might; 
support it cheerfully and without any question. When he made 
one that I opposed, I was going to oppose it vigorously and, I 
hoped, effectively. I don’t believe that there have been many 
roll calls where we haven't been effective. 

Q In the domestic field, what would you say has been 
the attitude of the opposition? How would you describe the 
opposition on domestic legislation versus a Republican Ex- 
ecutive? 

A Well, I would say that we have attempted to be con- 
structive. 

We have reduced interest rates on disaster loans from 5 per 
cent to 3 per cent. 

We have passed a housing bill that we think—at least, the 
Senate passed it and the House reduced it and passed it in 
modified form—that we felt would serve the best interests of 
the nation. 

We launched a natural-resources program almost unequaled 
in our history. There are 107 river projects in the civil- 
functions bill. 

The Senate passed the Upper Colorado River project bill 
at the estimated cost of some billion and a half dollars, which 
will mean a great deal in the development of the resources of 
the West. 
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has frequently found himself in the minority” 


We approved a bill which would launch one of the greatest 
highway programs in our history. 

We raised minimum wage from 75 cents to a dollar, result- 
ing in some 2 to 3 million workers receiving an additional 
25-cents-an-hour increase. 

We had no deaths during the session. Last year we had 
nine. We had no filibusters. Last year we had several. We 
wasted no time. We passed a third more bills in a third 
less time than in the first session of the 83rd Congress, and 
as far as I know nobody’s blood pressure got high. I think 
I am the only victim of the Senate this year. I'm the only 
one who fell out. 

Q Would you say that the Democrats were unified behind 
the President on all of his program in this last session? 

A No. 

Q Your unity with him was primarily in international 
affairs? 

A I was presently speaking of the field of foreign relations. 

Q In domestic affairs you had your differences— 

A Yes, we had our differences on the minimum wage, we 
had our differences on housing, we had our differences on the 
strength of our armed services. We added 46 million dollars to 
the Marine Corps. As a result of hearings, we brought about a 
stepped-up increase in the production of aircraft. We had our 
differences in the field of agriculture. We had our differences 
in highway legislation. We rejected the President’s bonds-for- 
boulevards plan by a vote of 60 to 31 in the Senate. 

Now, next year, I think, one of the first orders of business 
is going to have to be the highway program, the school-con- 
struction program, some natural-resources legislation—prob- 
ably the Upper Colorado, Hell’s Canyon, the Frying Pan. 

We just can’t take a project for one State that the Repub- 
licans are for and a project for one State the Democrats are 
for. We've got to make these projects national, and there are 
several national projects pending. 

This year we considered housing and wages and military 
Reserves and foreign relations. I have listed what I consider 
the national projects for next year. They are all important. But 
the vital achievement of this Congress has been national unity. 
What our kids are going to be reading about is that, in this 
year of our critical period when tensions were high, the 
President of this country could speak with a united voice for 
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.-- “The Republican Party doesn’t go along with the President’ 


a united people without the “loyal opposition” putting him in 
a strait jacket or hitting him over the back of the head. The 
Senate acted like a collection of statesmen and not like a 
bunch of petty politicians. 


ON DIVIDED GOVERNMENT— 


Q Do you think the principle of divided government is a 
good one, whether Republican or Democratic? 

A I think that depends on the caliber of the men in both 
branches. I think Congress next year will unquestionably re- 
main Democratic. The President has an appeal which his 
party does not have. That’s why he got all of the Republicans 
and some of the Democrats to vote for him. But, practically 
every time the people have had a chance since that election, 
they’ve voted Democratic, whether it was for city office, 
county office, State office or national office. 

Most people were somewhat amazed, and it was not in 
line with the traditional pattern for the Democrats to take 
both houses during the first term of a popular President 
after his first two years. Well, I think that’s just a fore- 
runner of what’s going to happen next year. I not only think 
that we will materially increase our majorities in both the 
House and the Senate, but I think that we are going to elect 
a President. 

I don’t know whom the Democrats are going to nominate. I 
hope they nominate the best man. It’s up to the delegates at 
the Convention to determine who he is. I don’t think the 
people are going to vote Democratic just merely to defeat 
President Eisenhower, but I think they are going to vote for 
a Democratic President because of the achievements and the 
responsibility of the Democratic Party. They feel the present 
President is a man without a party, and I think that’s true. 
He’s one of the few Presidents that’s been a President without 
a party. 

Q Do you mean that he has need of a party, or do you 
mean that he has no party of his own? 

A I mean most of the people never look upon him as a 
Republican. Most of the Republicans don’t look upon him as 
a Republican. He’s still waiting to get support on his Geneva 
Conference from the leaders of what he calls his own party, 
in the Senate. 

Q You are speaking of support before the Conference? 

A No, right at the Conference—his aerial-photography pro- 
posal, the inspection proposal. 

Q Did he submit that to anybody before he went over? 
They denied that at the White House— 

A Well, before the President made his proposal to the 
Conference, to the Russians, he consulted with the leaders of 
both sides. I was in the hospital in a very critical period in 
my convalescence, and they debated whether or not the 
doctor would allow the Assistant Secretary of State to come 
in to visit me. But he did, and I issued a statement simul- 
taneously with the President’s. As soon as his was released, I 
issued mine, and Senator George [chairman of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee] issued his, and Acting Majority 
Leader Clements issued his. 

Q To go back to the point about a divided government, do 
you think that having a Republican President and a Demo- 
cratic Congress is a sound way to administer our Government? 

A I think that depends upon the men involved. You have 
to judge it on the basis of who’s President. I think this is a 
safe thing to say: The Democratic Party at its worst pro- 


duces better government than the Republican Party at its 
best. 

Q Then if a Republican President is in the White House 
and a Democratic Congress is in power, it’s all right? 

A I think it depends entirely on the President and the 
policies that are followed. I know that if the Congress is 
going to harass and obstruct and play petty politics with every 
proposal, then it’s a pretty bad business. Some people have 
been in the opposition so long they don’t know how to be 
anything other than that. Now, I'm afraid that’s what has 
happened to our friends across the aisle. 

Q Well, a lot of people are wondering whether our party 
system can work on that basis, or whether we are going to 
have to have the same party in the White House as in the 
Congress— 

A I think that the country will select a Democratic Presi- 
dent, and I think their principal reason will be that they feel 
that the President now is a man without a party and they 
would like to have a constructive, responsible program that 
is supported by a President and a party that will go along 
with him. At present the Republican Party doesn’t go along 
with the President. 

Q You don’t feel that the Republican leaders in the Con- 
gress view Mr. Eisenhower as a Republican? 

A No. I don’t think they have received him with any en- 
thusiasm. As a matter of fact, he has a “man Friday” to touch 
them up every week. There isn’t a week goes by but that they 
say, “Maybe something will happen and he won't run.” I no- 
ticed the other day that an Administration spokesman said 
again that he hopes the President will run but he doesn't 
know, and if he can stir them up a little bit maybe the Presi- 
dent will run. I think that’s their principal interest in the 
President. 

I think there is a relatively small number who agree whole- 
heartedly on the program of Mr. Eisenhower. They support 
him reluctantly. I've seen it in foreign relations and the trade 
program. That’s why I say he is a President without a party. 

Q You, of course, favor a Democratic President and Demo- 
cratic Congress in 56, then— 

A I believe the Democratic Party will nominate the best 
man available. I expect to support him. 

Q Your party-leader position doesn’t require you to support 
any pre-Convention candidacies? 

A Nothing is required of me except my judgment of 
what’s best for my nation. There are good, honest men who 
think that the best interests of this nation can be served by 
an ultraconservative, reactionary Republican President, and 
they are just as patriotic and just as honest in their belief as 
I am. I think the best interests of the nation generally lie in 
the Democratic Party, and I want to work and produce the 
best program I can for that party and I want the best man 
to lead that party. 


DEMOCRATS “PROGRESSIVE” — 


Q How would you define the Democratic Party now? 
Would you call it a liberal party, a radical party, conserva- 
tive? 

A Id say it is a progressive party without being radical, a 
prudent party without being reactionary. 

Q Would you say the party is committed to public owner- 
ship by its attitude toward power? 

(Continued on next page) 
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... “I think some information was suppressed on Dixon-Yates” 


A Not at all—no. I think the majority of Democrats feel 
that we should develop the nation’s natural resources, and I 
feel that the majority of both houses and the majority mem- 
bers of the party, whether Senators or in other positions, feel 
that the power policy represented by the Rural Electrification 
Administration should not be destroyed or suppressed as 
recommended by the Hoover Commission. The Democrats 
almost to a man would oppose the Hoover recommendations 
on the REA. On the other hand, I think that the Democratic 
Party believes that there’s a place for both public and private 
power in this country. 


DIXON-YATES “SHENANIGANS”“— 


Q Do you think the Dixon-Yates controversy will be an 
issue in the campaign? 

A Well, I don’t know. The shenanigans that took place in 
the Dixon-Yates case in an attempt to cover up has destroyed 
confidence among the people. I think a lot of good citizens 
will wonder why the President's assistants didn’t give him 
all the facts. He said that everything would be made public, 
and then it turned out that this Boston banker, representing 
a Boston bank with his right hand and the Government with 
his left hand, was on the inside working out this whole thing 
and he wasn’t even recorded in the papers made available. I 
think people were at least disappointed and the whole thing 
will be thoroughly discussed. 

Q Do you think the Democratic Party would favor having 
the Tennessee Valley Authority build all the necessary power 
plants? 

A No. I don’t know what you mean by “all necessary power 
plants.” Memphis is going to build its own power plant. I 
think that’s satisfactory to the Democratic Party. 

Q Didn't the Democrats advocate a substitution for Dixon- 
Yates and to give TVA the money to build the needed plants? 

A I don’t know that the Democratic Party has committed 
itself one way or another. All I know about this situation is 
that the Administration made an affirmative proposal on the 
Dixon-Yates contract, and there were some questions raised 
about it. 

I thought the President wanted to make the whole thing 
open and aboveboard and public. I think some of the infor- 
mation was suppressed. Subsequently the city of Memphis 
said it would build—that, rather than be forced to take power 
from Dixon-Yates, it would build its own plant. The President 
then said that he wanted to take a new look at the contract. 
This was the Thursday evening before my attack on Saturday. 
On that evening I said that if the President was going to take 
a new look at it, the Congress ought to take a new look at it. 
So, we provided in the appropriation bill the next morning 
that the 6.5 million dollars approved by the House for Dixon- 
Yates would be available only if Memphis failed to build its 
own steam plant. 

I think that was a satisfactory solution. I do not think that 
the method and procedure of handling Dixon-Yates is a 
model of good administration. 

Q But with the principle involved, would you say that 
your party favors public ownership? 

A I would say that my party believes that there’s a place 
in America for both public and private power. 

Q You would not exclude private ownership? 

A Certainly not, if the procedures are proper. I've always 
been a champion of it. It’s in my State and other States, and I 


think there’s a place for both in our economic structure. I’ve 
supported it and advocated it. 

Q That is the Republican position, too, is it? 

A Well, the Republicans will have to speak for them- 
selves. I haven’t seen many Republicans advocate much public 
power and much development of our natural resources. It 
seems to me they had ample opportunity to develop the Ten- 
nessee Valley, and they didn’t do it. They had ample oppor- 
tunity to develop the great Northwest, and they didn’t do it. 
Some of them have gone along with public power develop- 
ment, but they have dragged their feet. They haven’t been 
overenthusiastic. They have now taken the position that their 
State shouldn’t be taxed for the development of the Tennessee 
River or the great Northwest. 

Oh, they'll support the Colorado project that doesn’t have 
much power in it, that costs a billion and a half dollars out 
of the federal treasury. But so far as Hell’s Canyon that cost 
350 million and has a lot of power concerned, they say “No.” 

Q Do you think the Democrats as a party would support 
the Hell’s Canyon project? 

A I think the majority in both houses will offer substantial 
support for Upper Colorado or for Hell’s Canyon and for the 
Frying Pan project—all because we think a good natural- 
resources program nationally ought to be developed. I don’t 
say that they will approve them all at once, but they will 
appraise them and the programs will be taken up each year 
as the money is available. 

Q Is the theory there that private interests couldn't de- 
velop those properties? 

A I think that’s pretty generally true. 


PRIVATE VS. PUBLIC ENTERPRISE— 


Q In other words, where the private can’t do it the public 
shall do it? 

A I wouldn’t say they “shall.” But when private enterprise 
doesn’t do it and doesn’t fully utilize all the resources to the 
best interests of all of the area, then the public ought to take 
another look. It may be that they “shall not.” I wouldn’t say 
they “shall,” because it may not be feasible at all. 

I have been dreaming for years of bringing navigation up 
the Colorado River in Texas. They used to run steamboats up 
to Austin. But I never have been able to get the engineers to 
go along with me and say that there’d be enough transporta- 
tion to justify it. Unless and until I can be assured that this is 
a useful project, I wouldn’t advocate it. I think there are 
enough projects in that classification. 

Q What is the position of your party on the Taft-Hartley 
Act? 

A Well, I can’t speak for the party on these things. I speak 
only for myself. But I can say the Democratic Senators voted 
to recommit proposals that had been made to change the 
Taft-Hartley Act. 

Q All the Democrats voted together on that? 

A And some Republicans. As a matter of fact, an increasing 
number of Republicans have been joining us. 

Q What was the reason for recommitting that bill? 

A I think the Senators felt the proposals were largely po- 
litical. 

Q Do you look for any action on it next session? 

A Not next session. 

Q Do you consider the position of party leader in the Sen- 
ate requires a responsibility to the Executive when your party 
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. ‘The people didn’t elect a Congress to take orders” 


is in power? What do you consider the leader’s responsibility 
when your party is not in power? 

A I don’t see any difference between the responsibilities. I 
can’t conceive that a party leader's responsibility, whether he’s 
Majority Leader or Minority Leader, is to nominate a candi- 
date or elect a President. He has a responsibility to his country 
and to the sovereign State that selects him, and his responsi- 
bility to his country and State is to do what’s right. 

Now, in doing that a party leader in the Senate can weld 
together a unity among rather extreme groups within the 
party itself, and in order to do that it’s necessary to have an 
understanding in the terms of the prophet Isaiah: “Come now, 
let us reason together.” But I have never accepted it as the 
responsibility of the party leader to turn the Senate chamber 
into a convention hall for the purpose of nominating a Presi- 
dent, or to turn the Senators—even if I could—into a bunch 
of precinct captains. 

In frankness, I must say that, all of them being practical 
realists and political men, they are aware of the public recep- 
tion to a public question, as they should be in a democracy. 
But I have never asked any member of my party, at any time, 
to do anything that he didn’t feel that he ought to do, just 
to be with me, and I have never expected as leader to be 
forced to vote with any substantial number of my colleagues 
just because they happen to represent a majority. 

I frequently have found myself in the minority of the 
minority when I was Minority Leader. Now, I think the 
Minority Leader or the Majority Leader owes the President a 
responsibility—whether he’s Republican or Democrat, whether 
it's Eisenhower or Roosevelt or Truman or Wilson—to give 
careful, thorough consideration to the recommendations of the 
Executive and then to mold those recommendations into a 
form that we think is best calculated to serve the best interests 
of our people. 

Q Well, a widely held belief is that if your party, for ex- 
ample, should win the White House in ‘56 and you're the 
party leader, you would be bound to take the programs laid 
before you by the President and support them, irrespective of 
your convictions. Do you agree with that? 

A That’s nonsense. I certainly don’t, and I don’t think 
that’s the popular conception at all. And I don’t think history 
would support it. As a matter of fact, I don’t think there’s any 
President in modern history who has received as substantial 
a degree of support from a Congress as this so-called Republi- 
can President has received from the Democrats. I am pre- 
pared to establish that the Democratic Congress passed more 
bills in less time under a Republican President than a Repub- 
lican Congress did. 


INDEPENDENCE OF SENATE— 


Q The reference was specifically to the point that is being 
made in many editorials throughout the country—that when- 
ever the Majority Leader differed with the President, he 
should resign. That has been said all through the past several 
months. If your party were in power in the White House, 
would your concept be that the Senate is an independent 
body, or is it responsible to the White House? 

A It is an independent body, responsible to the sovereign 
States which selected the Senators, and the Senators have 
responsibilities to the Administration in power, whether it’s 
their own Administration or another Administration, to respect 
it: to be courteous; to give thorough consideration to its 
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recommendations and to evaluate them and act on them. But 
there is never a responsibility to be a blank check. 

Q Do you think that a party leader who finds himself in 
disagreement with the White House has an obligation to 
resign and turn the leadership over to somebody more in 
agreement? 

A Certainly not. I think that’s a ridiculous suggestion. I think 
the party leader is the leader of the Senators who've selected 
him. I shall certainly not ask any member of Congress to sacri- 
fice any convictions in order to find himself voting with the 
Majority Leader, nor does the Majority Leader expect to sacri- 
fice a principle or conviction that he has in order to find him- 
self voting with the majority view. On one of my first votes as 
Minority Leader, I was in the minority of my own party. 

Now, there are always people who are troublemakers. In 
order to make news, as you good newsmen know, it is neces- 
sary to promote a little fight. I put out a statement on the 
achievements, the accomplishments, and the first thing the 
reporters will do is to run to my counterpart and say: “Can't 
you challenge this?” or “Don’t you want to blast this?” And 
the first thing you know you've got a fight going. That makes 
news. They do that between the legislative and the execu- 
tive. I think that we have a responsibility to the President, 
whether he is of our party or another party, to be courteous, 
to be respectful, to be considerate, to weigh his recommenda- 
tions and to act upon his recommendations—but never to be 
forced to embrace them in toto. As I said one time, the 
people didn’t elect a Congress to take orders like a bunch of 
second lieutenants. 


PARTY LEADER’S LOYALTY— 


Q Hew do you feel about the instance of a Senator who 
may be the leader and who finds himself out of harmony with 
his party simply because he represents a State where some 
issue may arise that would put him in disagreement with most 
members of his party? Take a tariff issue, or something of that 
sort—do you feel that as party leader his position is in any 
way jeopardized because he’s got to look out for his State? 

A No. I think every Senator has got to vote his own con 
science and his own convictions. 

Q Should he in that case turn the leadership over tem- 
porarily to some other man as an acting leader on that issue 
or that bill? 

A | think if a Majority Leader or a, Minority Leader is 
constantly finding himself out of tune With the majority of 
the members of his party, then he would probably engage in 
a little introspection and submit it to the wishes of the major- 
ity. But every Majority Leader has frequently found himself 
in the minority. He is not selected because he represents the 
majority views. He is selected because they have confidence 
in him as the manager. 

In the old days, as the journal shows, they didn’t call them 
“leaders” at all—they called them “managers.” They would 
just manage the procedures of the Senate. And that’s largely 
what he is. He cannot reprimand a fellow Senator. He cannot 
take any privilege away from a colleague. What can Lyndon 
Johnson do to discipline Walter George or Harry Byrd or 
Richard Russell or Carl Hayden? The only way I can appeal 
to Byrd—and I consider Byrd one of the great men of the 
Senate, as I do George and Russell and Hayden—is by logic 
and by facts. That we do, and that’s why we can vote together 
on sO many occasions. 
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-»On the Spot 


Farm Vote or Not, 
No Miracles Promised 


Piles of wheat and cotton, falling farm prices 
are creating alarm among Republicans. In their 
demands for a remedy, Mr. Benson, a man of 
firmness, again is a political target. 
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ZRA TAFT BENSON, just back from a 
FE European trip designed to pry open 
some markets for American wheat, cot- 
ten and other surplus farm products, finds 
himself squarely in the middle of a po- 
litical controversy that has given him 
trouble for nearly three years. 

Mr. Benson is Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. Like most Secretaries of Agricul- 
ture for nearly 35 years, he has the task 
of trying to solve a farm problem. Just 
as have the Secretaries before him, Mr. 
Benson is finding it less than easy to as- 
sure the prosperity of the farmer. And, 
what with both parties playing for the 
votes of the farmers, the job keeps get- 
ting into politics. 

Now Democrats are unlimbering their 
artillery for the presidential campaign 
of 1956. Mr. Benson and the 
farm program are becoming prime 
targets. Democrats are setting up 
study groups, polishing up statis- 
tics. There is a new cry that the 
Secretary is “Bensonizing” the 
farmer. The farm belt is hearing 
the first echoes of the slogan: “Vote 
Democratic—the farm you save may 
be your own.” 

All of this is a part of the effort 
to place upon Mr. Benson the 
blame for the fact that farm prices 
are down at a time when the things 
that the farmer buys are costing 
more. In general, the Secretary is 
caught by a basic sort of trend that, 
except for has been under 
1920. Mr. Benson 
fell heir to a problem that all of the 
plans of the past have not been able 
to solve. 

The farm-belt fight is going to 
be worth watching. In the person 
of Mr. Benson, the Republicans 
have a Secretary who does not bend 
easily. His background is a religious 
one in which promises are not giv- 
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en lightly. He regards a promise as a 
bargain to be fulfilled. Consequently, 
he is not trying to outpromise the poli- 
ticians. He simply says the farm econ- 
omy is sound, that he expects to see some 
improvement in farm prices and that he 
expects the farmers to be helped by leg- 
islation now being prepared by the Ad- 
ministration. 

Mr. Benson’s attitude toward the prob- 
lem is that it was a long time in the mak- 
ing and is not going to be solved over- 
night. He feels that only time will cure 
the situation in which too many ineffi- 
cient farmers are working poor land. 
Moreover, in the view of Mr. Benson and 
his aides, the high level of farm activi- 
ty maintained during war years makes 
it harder to get the farm picture back 





into focus. One of his aides stirred con- 
troversy by speaking of the wartime pros- 
perity as a “dream world” which no one 
expected to last. 

So far as Mr. Benson is concerned, it 
is all right if the farm problem becomes 
a major issue in the next campaign. Farm- 
ers “are not going to be stampeded,” he 
says. The Secretary feels that he can ex- 
plain the situation and win their support. 

Mr. Benson’s own view is that the ac- 
cumulation, of farm commodities, taken 
over by the Government under high 
farm price supports, has helped to force 
down farm prices. The surpluses of 
wheat, corn, cotton and other crops were 
bought under a program of supporting 
prices at 90 per cent of parity. In spite 
of his efforts to get rid of these surplus 
products, the Government still 
holds about 7.1 billion dollars’ 
worth of them. 

Too much aid? With the turn 
to flexible price supports, which 
now are being lambasted in the po- 
litical arena, Mr. Benson feels that 
a step has been taken in the right 
direction. These, he thinks, can be 
better adjusted to the needs of the 
markets. His own view always has 
been that the farmer should rely 
more on his own efforts than upon 
Government payments. 

“If for the last 40 years we had 
had a high, rigid support on har- 
ness,” he once said, “we would still 
have a thriving harness business 
and be up to our necks in harness.” 

Already, Mr. Benson is taking his 
farm fight to the country. He told 
farm-equipment men in New Or- 
leans that prices on farm machinery 
should not be raised now. He said 
large parts of labor's increased 
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“CONTROL YOURSELF, BOY!‘ 


Mr. Benson isn‘t worried 


wages and industry’s higher profits 
is being enjoyed at the expense of 
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Take a filter tip 
from the new TWA 


At 20,000 feet they cleanse recirculated, 
pressurized air with Briggs filters of Alcoa 
Activated* Alumina 


Atcoa Activated Alumina is acting as a king-size 
cigarette filter . . . to improve your comfort next 
time you fly Trans World Airlines’ ultramodern 
Super-G Constellations. An integral part of the 
ship’s pressurization and air filter system is an 
A.Lcoa Activated Alumina block manufactured by 
Briggs Filtration Company, Washington, D.C. 

Aloft, with the cabins under pressure, this ALCOA 
Activated Alumina block goes to work on recircu- 
lated air . . . filters it of all tobacco smoke, tars, 
gums and other coniaminants . . . returns it, clean 
and fresh, to the cabins. When replaced periodi- 
cally, the block is saturated with tars, proof of 
ALcoa Activated Alumina’s efficient contribution 
to passenger comfort. 

This is but one of the many contributions ALCOA 
Activated Alumina makes. . . in comfort air con- 
ditioning, in dehydration of gases, liquids and 
solids, in catalytic reactions. There’s a grade and 
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The pressurization unit of the Super-G Connie provides a smooth 
change from one altitude to another. It is equipped with a Briggs 
filter containing ALCOA Activated Alumina for removal of smoke 
and odors. A “first” for TWA, 


type of Activated Alumina for your application, 
too. Write for samples. Let us tell you how this 
amazingly efficient desiccant can go to work for you. 


*Reg. T.M., Aluminum Company of America 
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for favorable 
utility services 


Business and industry coming to 
the Pittsburgh area are assured 
of abundant utility services of all 
kinds. For example: 

Increased electric power since 
1946—939,325 kw. 

Increased natural gas storage 
capacity, 66 billion cu. ft. since 1946. 

Added communication services: 
$101 million in new lines, switch- 
boards and other facilities. 


for all your Pittsburgh 
hanking needs 


Let us help you make the most of 
your Pittsburgh opportunities. We 
offer complete banking and Cor- 
porate Trust facilities for opera- 
tions of any size. Our intimate 
knowledge of this expanding 
market is at your service. Inquiries 
welcomed. 





PEOPLES FIRST 
NATIONAL 


BANK & TRUST COMPANY 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance 
' Corporation 
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. . . Mr. Benson: “automatic” target of the farm blocs 


agriculture. He added that high wages 
and profits in food processing and han- 
dling keep consumers from getting lower 
prices when farm prices fall and prevent 
markets from expanding for the farmer. 

This drew an instant outburst from la- 
bor leaders. Secretary of Labor James P. 
Mitchell said the Benson speech had not 
been cleared in the Labor Department. 
Mr. Mitchell said he did not know wheth- 
er wage increases had contributed to 
lower incomes for farmers, that he was 
no farm expert. 

A note of desperation is rising from 
Republicans in the farm belt. Some are 
urging that Mr. Benson resign. Others 
are calling for quick and drastic action 
for the aid of the farmer. One says that, 
unless the downtrend of farm prices is 
reversed, Republicans will lose so many 
votes in the farm States they cannot 
hope either to elect a President or to win 
control of Congress in 1956. 

Presidential support. There is no 
sign, however, that Mr. Eisenhower is 
wavering in his support of Mr. Benson. 
The President twice has turned down 
offers by Mr. Benson to resign. He gives 
every indication of standing firmly back 
of Mr. Benson. The Republican National 
Committee is taking a general line in de- 
fense of Mr. Benson. 

The Secretary of Agriculture has been 
a political target ever since he came into 
the Cabinet. Even the geography of his 
selection was against him. The big farm 
blocs of the country rest upon the corn- 
hog and wheat States of the Middle 
West and the cotton States of the South. 
He comes from Utah, a State where 
farming interests are diverse. 

Moreover, Mr. Benson is a man of stout 
convictions, deeply religious, one of the 
apostles, or ruling elders, of the Mormon 
Church. All through his life, his work in 
the church has gone hand in hand with 
his public activities. 

Before he went into the Cabinet, Mr. 
Benson had a long talk with Mr. Eisen- 
hower. He told the then President-elect 
that he was not sure he was the man Mr. 
Eisenhower wanted. Mr. Benson had 
supported, although not prominently, his 
distant relative, the late Senator Robert 
A. Taft, for the Presidency. He made 
this clear to the President-elect. 

Mr. Benson also told Mr. Eisenhower 
he did not feel that a man of his reli- 
gious convictions should take a place in 
which he might have to compromise his 
principles for political expediency. He 
had firm views about the farm problem 
and he knew that those views might not 
prove popular. Mr. Eisenhower assured 
Mr. Benson that he would not have to 
compromise his principles. 



















































A farm background. Mr. Benson's 
views on the farm problem come both 
from his environment and his experi- 
ence. He grew up on a farm in an atmos- 
phere of thrift and hard work. He learned 
farming as a boy, at several colleges, as 
a county farm agent teaching farm prac- 
tices to others, as an organizer of farm 
co-operatives, and as a Washington farm 
lobbyist, spokesman for a farm organiza- 
tion. 

Those who know Mr. Benson well say 
that there has not been a time since he 
has been in Washington as Secretary that 
he would not have preferred being back 
in Utah, working studiously and prayer- 
fully for his church. In 1943, he gave up 
a post paying $40,000 a year to return to 
his home State and become an apostle 
for the church, a place that paid only a 
living allowance of $6,000. 

As a lobbyist, he handed out no drinks 
or cigars. He does not drink alcoholic 
beverages, or even coffee or tea, eats 
little meat. As Secretary of Agriculture, 
he is seen more often at church than 
at cocktail parties. When he goes to 
the latter, he does not walk around 
with an empty glass; he makes no pre- 
tense of drinking. Staff meetings at 
the Agriculture Department open with 
prayer. 

Away from the Department, Mr. Ben- 
son, at 56, likes horseback riding and 
the outdoors. He keeps busy with his 
church, with Boy Scout and 4-H Club 
work. One evening a week is set aside 
for a family gathering with his wife and 
the six Benson children. There is Bible 
reading, as well as singing and games. 

Calm, prayerful. Politicians, in gen- 
eral, make little claim to understanaing 
of a man like Mr. Benson. They find 
him calm, serene and relaxed, even un- 
der pressure, and impervious to the usual 
political approaches. His policies are ar- 
rived at after prayer, and he has a rugged 
confidence in their rightness. Once they 
are put before the farmers properly, Mr. 
Benson is sure they will find support. 

So Mr. Benson goes back and forth 
across the country, asking questions, 
studying conditions, telling both hostile 
and friendly audiences how he feels 
about the situation. Not all have agreed 
with him, but most farmers have learned 
to respect him. 

Democrats, banging away at Mr. Ben- 
son, had hoped to sweep the farm States 
in 1954. They did manage to pick up a 
few seats there; but there was no farm 
revolt. Now they are trying the same 
line again. But Mr. Benson stands firm. 
He says: “I am busy trying to do the best 
job I possibly can for our farmers, and 
am not worrying about tenure.” 
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being proved daily in factories all over the 
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the rate and quality of production in work areas 
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Color Conditioning puts color to work to make Mail the coupon today! 
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The Navy adds a 
new dimension to an old warning — 
heralding a new role 
for the versatile 


airship. sng 


Mf 


me If by air, 
two if by seal” 
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we 
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I; you look closely, you can see that this latest Naval 


airship is literally fitted out from “top to bottom” for its 
vigil as a roving aerial picket against a sneak 

attack on this nation. 

Planted on its crest is a new radar “bonnet,” housing 
vital radar search equipment which pierces clouds 

and distance to detect the presence of uninvited aircraft 
—just as the bubble beneath its car “reads” 


the lower reaches to fathom lurking submarines. 


This modification of the airship—which enables it 

to perform a dual role—is an important step in 

the United States defense effort to be ready with the 
best aerial picket that can be maintained at 

a minimum expenditure of money and manpower. 
The airship is singularly well equipped for such duty. 
It can “keep on station”— maintain its vigil— 

longer than any other aircraft in the world. 

Built by Goodyear Aircraft, it is an innovation which 
heralds the forging of another series of vital links 


in the defense chain which guards our country. 


GOODZYEAR 
AIRCRAFT 


yy THE TEAM TO TEAM WITH in AERONAUTICS 


Opportunities Unlimited For Engineers 
Plants in Akron, Ohio and Litchfield Park, Arizona 


FREE: “The Taming Of The Blue” Write for yo 
picture booklet which tells the versatile role 
teamwork with aeronautics industry and nat 


Goodyear Aircraft Corporation, Department 





First in the “Atoms for Peace” series of posters displayed through- 
out Switzerland during the historic International Conference and 
Exposition on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy in Geneva. 

ve 


for peace 


RAL DYNAMICS CORPORATION PARK AVENUE, 





(This article represents the result of an extensive 
research on a problem of outstanding importance.) 





STILL HIGHER TAXES 
FOR NEW HIGHWAYS? 


To build more roads, there are 
plans to increase taxes on motor- 
ists and other highway users. 

Yet official studies show that 
a big chunk of these taxes is not 
going into roads. 

Such problems have got the 
highway program in trouble. 


A showdown is approaching in the 
fight over how to raise money for bet- 
ter roads and streets. 

The public, already paying more than 
8 billion dollars a year in highway taxes 
and local street assessments, faces the 
prospect of these levies’ being made still 
heavier. 

Already, various taxpayer groups are 
squabbling over who should be hit hardest 
by any increase. 

A decision, so far as the Federal Gov- 
ernment is concerned, is expected in the 


Source: Bureau of Public Roads 
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1956 session of Congress. President Eisen- 
howe: is pressing for action on his 10- 
year plan for 100 billion dollars’ worth of 
street and road construction, about twice 
the amount of new building now in pros- 
pect. 

The plan was stalled in Congress this 
past session because of the dispute over 
how to raise the money. Representative 
George H. Fallon (Dem.), of Maryland, 
chairman of the subcommittee that han- 
dled this legislation in the House, has 
asked the Bureau of Public Roads to re- 
port on money-raising plans by January 1. 

A new look, therefore, is being taken 
to see just what the taxes are now, who 
pays them, what happens to them, and 
whether any special interests are favored. 

The chart on this page, based on Bu- 
reau of Public Roads estimates, gives the 
overall picture. The main facts are these: 

© Motorists and others are paying more 
than 8 billions a year in street and high- 
way taxes but getting only 7.5 billions of 
street and highway services. 


e That amount includes 4.6 billions of 
new construction and 2.8 billions for up- 
keep, highway police, interest on bonds, 
tax collections and administration. 

e A large part of the expense is paid 
with borrowed funds. One reason: 
About 25 cents of every tax dollar is not 
being used for roads but to pay for other 
Government programs. 

Diverted funds, if put into construc- 
tion, would take care of about half of the 
increase in road building that the Presi- 
dent wants. This assumes that revenue 
from present taxes will increase over the 
years. 

There has been pressure to get the 
governments to use all of the highway 
taxes to pay for better highways; the 
argument is made that taxpayers feel 
that this is what they are paying these 
taxes for. 

Officials point out, however, that a shift 
in funds would not solve the problem. 
Money for roads still would fall short of 
what the President’s program contem- 


In the entire United States in 1955: 


Federal, State and local governments 
are spending on roads and streets . . 


$7,473,000,000 





The public is paying— 


Taxes, license fees, other 


levies for use of roads . $6,860,000,000 


Local property taxes and 
assessments for roads, 


streets and bridges . .. $1,180,000,000 
Making total revenue for roads and streets $8,040,000,000 





BUT of that amount, this much is being 


diverted to nonhighway uses . . . 


$2,130,000,000 


Leaving this much revenue for highways . $5,910,000,000 





SO, in order to cover highway expenses, 


the governments are forced to borrow . 


$1,563,000,000 
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STILL HIGHER TAXES FOR NEW HIGHWAYS? 





plates. At the same time, there would 
be need to raise other types of taxes. 

You see that fact when you look at 
the Federal Government, the biggest 
diverter of highway funds. It expects to 
collect than 2.5 billions in taxes 
from highway users this year and to con- 
tribute only 771 millions to the nation’s 
highway program. 

That means that almost 1.8 billion dol- 
lars is being used to help pay for other 
things. If the 1.8 billion is used for roads, 
the Treasury will have to borrow more 


more 


The table on this page shows how the 
tax money now is being raised. 

Biggest chunk of revenue comes 
from taxes on oil and gasoline. These are 
expected to bring in more than 3.5 bil- 
lions this year, with about one third being 
collected by the Federal Government. 

Legislation considered in Congress 
would have increased the federal levy 
from 2 cents a gallon to 3 cents. 

The Federal Government expects to 
collect nearly 1.5 billions from excises on 
new cars, other vehicles and equipment 


REVENUE FOR ROADS —Where It Comes From 
Collections expected in 1955: 





Oil and gas taxes, State . 


Oil and gas taxes, federal 


Other federal excises on— 


Automobiles and motorcycles 
Trucks and busses . . 
Parts and accessories . 
Tires and tubes . . . 


$2,447 ,000,000 
$1,108,000,000 


$877,000,000 
$201,000,000 
$205,000,000 
$186,000,000 


+. . 


Registration fees, licenses, other 


taxes on street and highway users . 
Local property taxes and assessments . 
State and local tolls. . . 


Miscellaneous receipts*. . 


$1,360,000,000 
$1,180,000,000 
; $253,000,000 
$223,000,000 


TOTAL $8,040,000,000 





*Iincludes sales of plans, sales of discarded equipment, rents for railway bridges. 


Bureau of Public Roads 


money, increase income taxes, or cut down 
on such things as farm benefits, business 
aids, veterans’ benefits, defense. 

The President's plan proposes to use 
more of the highway revenues for new 
roads, but not all of them. Borrowed 
money would be used for much of the 
cost. 

That feature of the plan has been op- 
posed by Democratic leaders and some 
Republicans in Congress. They propose, 
instead, an increase in taxes, but they 
haven't been able to agree on how much 
should be imposed on the great mass of 
motorists, how much on truck and bus 
operators. 
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for them. These taxes are paid by manu- 
facturers but are passed on to the con- 
sumer. The tax for a $2,000 car, with 
radio and heater, is about $146. 

State and local registration fees, 
drivers’ licenses, taxes on truck and bus 
companies, fines for traffic violations and 
similar levies are estimated at more than 
1.3 billions. 

In addition, the counties and cities are 
raising nearly 1.2 billion from property 
owners in the form of assessments and 
the like for roads, streets and bridges. 

Who pays the taxes is a source of 
argument. 

Estimates by the American Trucking 


Associations indicate that truck operators 
of all types, including farmers, paid 
about one third of the State taxes and 
about one fifth of the federal taxes in 
1954. 

That would mean about 28 per cent of 
State and federal taxes combined. 

The share paid by motorists would be 
most of the remaining 72 per cent. 

However, the ATA figures do not take 
into account the local assessments. If they 
were included, the truck share of the tax 
burden would be smaller. 

Heavy increases in taxes paid by trucks 
and buses were provided in the legis- 
lation that bogged down in Congress this 
year, For example, the tax on diesel fuel 
would have gone from 2 cents a gallon 
to 4 cents. 

Opposition of trucking companies was 
cited by lawmakers as a major reason for 
the stalemate that developed. 

Congress was faced with this problem: 
If truck taxes were raised by smaller 
amounts than proposed, the taxes paid by 
motorists would have to be raised even 
more steeply. Resentment of the ordinary 
voter was feared. 

What share of the cost of roads 
should be paid by motorists, truckers and 
others has been estimated in various 
ways, but no formula is widely accepted. 

The Government tackled the problem 
in 1940. A study by a now-defunct office 
indicated that trucks were responsible 
for about 31 per cent of the cost of 
building and maintaining roads and 
streets. But the researchers said that 
heavy trucks appeared to be paying more 
than their share. 

Other authorities have disagreed, ar- 
guing that a bigger share of the cost 
should be assigned to the heavy vehicles, 
on the ground that they cause most of the 
damage to roads, cause construction to 
be much more costly than if for autos 
alone and add to the cost of motor travel 
by slowing down traffic. 

The Bureau of Public Roads now is be- 
ginning a 3-million-dollar experiment on 
the effect heavy loads have on highway 
damage, but officials say results will not 
be known for two or three years. 

Long before then, the Administration 
is to tell Congress what new proposals it 
has for paying for better roads. 

Weighing all these factors, officials see 
they have a tough job. The “painless” 
method of raising more money, through 
heavy borrowing, is opposed in Congress. 
The alternative seems to be to increase 
taxes. But no one relishes the big increase 
that would be called for. Taxes for roads 
are heavy, and many people feel they are 
not getting full value in return. 
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AROUND THE 


WORLD® 


FROM THE RED BORDER 


TRAIN FROM CANTON 


HONG KONG-—American and other 
Westerners coming out of Communist 
China do not make a glamorous entrance 
into the free world. They get only a sim- 
ple reception at the Hong Kong frontier, 
but a lot of careful and complicated plan- 
ning has preceded their arrival. 

The great event takes place at what 
must be one of the world’s drabbest rail- 
road stations, Lo Wu. It comes to life 
only at the rare intervals when a visiting 
Westerner emerges to tell what he saw in 
Communist China, or when the Commu- 
nists release Americans and other for- 
eigners. 

On the Hong Kong side of Lo Wu is 
the depot, with a customs shed and an 
immigration office. The most imposing 
structure is a two-story observation post, 
a whitewashed stone building with the 
Union Jack flying over it. 

There also are a couple of tiny shops 
and a drab café. That’s all there is to Lo 
Wu. It doesn’t even have a street. Cars 


BRIDGE OUT OF CHINA 


and vehicles of border police must park 
several hundred yards back, at the end 
of an excellent paved highway into the 
British colony of Hong Kong. 

British territory is on one side of a 
stream. On the other side is Communist 
China. 

The Red observation post is almost 
identical to that of the British, but has a 
large red star painted on the wall facing 
Hong Kong. The station on the Commu- 
nist side is no larger than the one on the 
British side, but serves a town of several 
big buildings and many small houses. 
Half a dozen flags, of bright or faded 
red, accent the town’s drabness. 

Reception routine for those coming out 
of China varies little from day to day. 

Bridge to freedom. Invariably, the 
train from Canton arrives on time—at 
1:25 p.m.—at the Communist - station 
across the river. Half an hour or so later, 
a Communist photographer mounts his 

(Continued on page 72) 
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~—United Press 


Unheralded, they come 
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Paid In Full 


---OR ONLY A 
DOWN PAYMENT ? 


Unfortunately, it happens all too 
often. Initial costs dictate selection 
... low-first-cost piping is installed . . . 
piping contract is paid in full. But 
what happens when corrosion cuts 
the life of that pipe short? Your paid- 
in-full price turns into nothing more 
than a down payment! You start pay- 
ing for it all over again in labor costs, 
lost production. 

The answer—pay a little more for 
wrought iron pipe now, and a lot less 
for repairs later! Thousands of authen- 
ticated service records have proved 
wrought iron’s economy. Write Dept. 
Z for booklet, Proof by Performance. 


A. M. BYERS CoO. 
Clark Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


BYERS 


YOUR RECORDS? 





You should ... unless you keep them in 
fire-resistive steel files. Loss of business 
4 reason 43 out of 100 firms 

} after a bad fire. Why take 

ary chances with your vital records? 

t them—at their point of use—in 

<® Multi-Lox insulated files certified 

by. Underwriters’ Laboratories..See them 


today at your Meilink dealer, or write 


with Misi ii for keope 


Most complete line of safes. and insulated products 





The day we threw away 
the hand cleaner 


It was the day we switched to the new 
Azograph process to make our copies of 
bulletins, forms and many other things. 
I can write, type, draw and rule the mas- 
ters—make corrections and changes— 
and there is no smudge, no smear, no 
stain. Small wonder I love this new 
process. So does the boss. It saves him 
money. And the Azograph duplicator is 
tops with the boy who runs it. The copies 
look good and he gets his work done in 
less time. 


For more information clip the *Infor- 
mation Request form to your letter- 
head and mail to A. B. Dick Company, 
5700 Touhy Avenue, Chicago 31, Illinois. 


AB DICK 


oom THE FIRST NAME IN DUPLICATING 


A. B, DICK & and AZOGRAPH are registered trademarks of A. B. Dick ¢ 
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memo 


. No bands play, but 
welcome is warm 


observation post. A few minutes after that, 
a shabby-looking American may appear 
at the far end of the railroad bridge lead- 
ing into free territory. He is checked, for 
the last time, by Red guards, who wear 
soft, shapeless hats and baggy khaki uni- 
forms. 

Meantime, British police in starched 
khaki uniforms with black patent-leather 
Sam Browne belts, black-visored caps 
and gleaming black boots, cross the 
bridge to meet the released person. 

Normally, the British stay this side of 
Chinese soil. Once, however, an old priest 
was too ill from beriberi to get himself 
over the frontier. A British police officer 
reached over and helped the priest across. 
The Briton said, later: “I put my bloody 
arm in their bloody country and they can 
bloody well like it.” 

In contrast, another Westerner once in- 
sisted to the Chinese Reds that he be 
carried across the frontier in a sedan chair 
because he was too ill to walk. Once the 
Reds deposited him from his sedan chair 
on the bridge, the man hopped out briskly 
and strode to freedom. 

At the British end of the bridge, a small 
delegation awaits the arrivals. 

First, Robert Aylward of the U.S. 
Consulate General in Hong Kong, wel- 
comes the American warmly. The three 
photographers and one reporter allowed 
to be present are busy snapping pictures 
and scribbling as the group moves to the 
immigration office. 

There, the newcomer sits down. He is 
given mail and messages by an American 
Red Cross representative. And he talks. 
All the Americans—some imprisoned. for as 
long as five years—feel a great urge to talk. 

A Westerner’s first few words usually 
are a variation of: “It’s wonderful to be 
free.” One Irish priest looked at the Brit- 
ish flag and said: “I never thought I'd be 
so glad to see the Union Jack.” An Amer- 
ican priest lamented recently that he had 
planned to sing “My Wild Irish Rose” 
as he crossed the border, but when the 
time came he had become so excited that 
he had forgotten. 

Sometimes there are joyful reunions at 
the border between a returnee and his 
wife, or some other member of the fam- 
ily who has managed to turn up in Hong 
Kong for the event, after years of wait- 
ing and worrying. 

Five-year watch. In the small group 
at the border is always a wiry, tanned 
man with a flyaway dark beard. He 
wears a hat, sports shirt and shorts, and 
has come by motorcycle from his parish 
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a few miles away. He is Italian-born Am- 
brose Poletti, a 50-year-old priest. 

Father Poletti has been coming to the 
border daily for five years, just in case 
anyone should be getting out of Red 
captivity. At present, a reception com- 
mittee is on hand at the border every day. 
In the past, it often happened that only 
a few police were there. In 1950, two 
Westerners crossed the border saying 
they were missionaries, and the police 
asked Father Poletti to come out to verify 
their story. Then and there, he decided 
he would visit the border every day in 
order to be available to help. 

Father Poletti can welcome most priests 
in their own tongue, because he speaks 
half a dozen European languages as well 
as three Chinese dialects. He says he has 
welcomed more than 3,000 persons com- 
ing out of Red China—most of them 
Roman Catholic clergymen and nuns. 

This priest, himself, was in China for 
nearly 20 years. He proudly shows visi- 
tors a gold crucifix inscribed in Chinese, 
“Please come back.” It was smuggled into 
Hong Kong as a gift from his former 
parishioners and their non-Christian 
neighbors. 

Reds are sullen. The Chinese Com- 
munists never tell Britons whether any 
foreigners are to be on a train. In fact, 
the Chinese never say anything nor will 
they even smile. When a person is let 
out, the reception group asks if he had 
seen other Westerners on the. train. Usu- 
ally he had not. But the reception c.m- 
mittee waits hopefully for another hour 
or so in case somebody else should appear. 

If the British need to send a message to 
the other side, they must tell it to one of 
the farmers who live in China but work 
fields in British territory, These farmers 
have passes permitting them to cross the 
frontier easily. The farmer repeats the 
message to a Chinese guard—who has 
already heard it from the Briton but 
pretends he didn’t. Then the guard passes 
the word to his superior. 

Once the British decide that no more 
people are getting out that day, the re- 
ception group piles into automobiles and 
goes back toward Hong Kong, out of the 
mile-wide restricted zone. The group stops 
at a police station. There, a brief press 
conference is held for other reporters and 
photographers. 

After that, the Americans, and any 
others, ride for nearly an hour to Hong 
Kong’s center—the cities of Victoria and 
Kowloon. Arrangements have already been 
made for them to stay with friends or at 
a hotel. The American Red Cross stands 
by to provide clothing, food and money 
if the freed persons need it. Most do not. 
The Red Cross also books and pays for 
one or two telephone calls by Americans 
to their families in the U.S. All the 
Americans are eager for this. 

Then the released prisoners settle down 
—to eat, rest, talk and catch up on life 
in the outside world. 
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THE SQUEEZE-PLAY 


IS 


CORRUGATED AND SOLID FIBRE BOXES 
FOLDING CARTONS « KRAFT PAPER AND SPECIALTIES 
KRAFT BAGS AND SACKS 


ON 


Rising costs are putting the 
squeeze on profits. One place to 
cut costs may be in your product 
packaging. A modern Gaylord 
corrugated box can speed pack- 
ing, improve handling efficiency, 
reduce shipping costs and en- 


hance customer appea l. 


For up-to-the minute information 
on the latest packing develop- 


ments in your field, contact your 


nearby Ga ylord of fice. 


GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION «* ST. LOUIS 


SALES OFFICES FROM COAST TO COAST x CONSULT YOUR LOCAL PHONE BOOK 





Gendir” CERAMETALLIC. . best friction 


now ready for tough automotive and industrial 


Airplane brake 
equipped with 
Cerametallic brake 
lining 


HIS new ceramic-base friction material 
was originally developed and produced 
by Bendix to solve a particular problem: to 
withstand the extreme heat generated when 
stopping fast jets and heavy commercial air- 
liners. It is now available for other applications. 


This is important news because Cerametallic 
lining has many advantages where there are 
extra-tough jobs for friction material. It lasts 
five times longer than ordinary lining eliminat- 
ing that much downtime expense. It allows 


twice the friction load; that is, it doubles the 
capacity of a brake or clutch because it is not 
affected by heat. 


Cerametallic currently is being used with 
great success on clutches and brakes for heavy- 
duty trucks and off-the-road equipment and 
industrial presses and machine tools. As the 
illustration shows, it comes in the form of discs 
or buttons for quick attachment to the clutch 
plate. The friction surfaces will not glaze, but 
will retain their original coefficient of friction 


























































AVIATION 
CORPORATION 






PRINCIPAL DIVISIONS AND BASIC PRODUCTS 


MARSHALL-ECLIPSE, Troy, N. Y. 
brake blocks, brake lining, synthetic resins. 
BENDIX PrRopucTs, SOUTH BEND, IND. 
automotive brakes, carburetors, power steering; 
aviation brakes, landing gear, fue! metering; 
guided missiles. 
Utica, Utica, N. Y. 
aviation components. 
ECLIPSE-PIONEER, TETERBORO, N. J. 
automatic flight systems; airplane and engine 
instruments; flight and navigation instruments; 
components for servo-mechanism and computing 
equipment; stabilizationequipment; foundry products. 
EcLIPSE MACHINE, ELMIRA, N. Y. 
bicycle coaster brakes, Stromberg* carburetors, 
electric fuel pumps, starter drives; jet engine nozzles; 
textile bobbin holders 
BENDIX RapIo, Towson, Mp. 
radar; ezuto, railroad, mobile and aviation radio; 
television. 

PaciFic, NoRTH HOLLYwoop, CALIF. 
telemetering equipment; hydraulic and electric 
actuators; depth recorders; boat steerers; military 
airborne radar; ultrasonics, missile guidance; sonar. 
PIONEER-CENTRAL, DAVENPORT, IOWA 
aviation components; oxygen equipment; 
ultrasonic cleaners 

CINCINNATI, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
automatic viscosity regulators, nuclear products. 
ScINTILLA, SIDNEY, N. Y. 
aviation ignition systems; industria! engine 
magnetos; diesel fuel injection; electrica / 
connectors; ignition analyzers 

RED BANK, EATONTOWN, N. J. 
electron tubes; dynamotors; inverters; 
AC-DC generators 
KANSAS City, Kansas City, Mo. 
operated for the Atomic Energy Commission. 


material for aviation brakes RESEARCH LABORATORIES DIVISION, DETROIT, MICH. 


engineering research. 


ZENITH CARBURETOR, DETROIT, MICH. 
automotive, marine and small engine carburetors. 


clutch and brake jobs! SApmeE- Canaan, SEnces, MIcH. 


BENDIX FRIEZ, TOWSON, MD. 
; meteorological instruments, precision instruments 
q and recorders. 
BENDIX COMPUTER, Los ANGELES, CALIF. 
digital computers. 





over a wide range of temperatures down to the last usable __ HAMILTON, HAMILTON, OHIO 
jet engine controls and aircraft pumps. 
| thickness of the material. LAKESHORE, ST. JOSEPH, MIcH. 
' power steering and automotive devices. 
In line with our expansion of Cerametallic applications, MONTROSE, SOUTH MONTROSE, PA. 


aviation components. 


new equipment and enlarged plant facilities at our Marshall- Your. Youn. Pa 


Eclipse Division, Troy, N. Y., have been built to accommodate electronic devices; test equipment. 
ee BENDIX-ECLIPSE OF CANADA, LTD. 
increased demand. Windsor, Ont. 
‘ ‘ P a BENDIX INTERNATIONAL 
| For particular details or answers to individual problems, New York City 
contact the above division. AIRCRAFT Propucts Div., Toronto, ONT., CAN. 


aviation components; radar; electro and 
hydro mechanical servo mechanisms. 


. , : BENDIX AVIATION CORPORATION 
many ways to many industries— probably yours. Write for the Fisher Building +. Detroit 2, Michigan 


Bendix products and technical abilities can contribute in 


brochure ‘‘Bendix and Your Business.”’ tREG TRADE-MARK ars. 0.5. PAT. OFF. 
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Foreign Office White Paper— 


BRITAIN EXPLAINS 
BURGESS-MACLEAN FLIGHT 






their eqpeutestiian tk aeechin ianel Salta 
evaded arrest. 


You get, too, the story of what went on 


Following is full text of an official White Paper on the 
Burgess-Maclean case, as issued by the British Foreign Of- 
fice on Sept. 23, 1955: 


Report concerning the disappearance of two former 
Foreign Office officials. 


On the evening of Friday, May 25, 1951, Mr. Donald 
Duart Maclean, a Counsellor in the Senior Branch of the 
Foreign Service and at that time head of the American De- 
partment in the Foreign Office, and Mr. Guy Francis de 
Moncy Burgess, a‘Second Secretary in the Junior Branch of 
the Foreign Service, left the United Kingdom from South- 
ampton on the boat for St. Malo. The circumstances of their 
departure from England, for which they had not sought 
sanction, were such as to make it obvious that they had de- 
liberately fled the country. Both officers were suspended from 
duty on June 1, 1951 and their appointment in the Foreign 
Office was terminated on June 1, 1952, with effect from 
June 1, 1951. 


2. Maclean was the son of a former Cabinet Minister, Sir 
Donald Maclean. He was born in 1913 and was educated at 
Gresham's School, Holt, and Trinity College, Cambridge, 
where he had a distinguished academic record. He success- 
fully competed for the diplomatic service in 1935 and was 
posted in the first instance to the Foreign Office. He served 
subsequently in Paris, at Washington and in Cairo. He was 
an officer of exceptional ability and was promoted to the rank 
of Counsellor at the early age of 35. He was married to an 
American lady and had two young sons. A third child was 
born shortly after his disappearance. 


3. In May 1950 while serving at Her Majesty’s Embassy, 
Cairo, Maclean was guilty of serious misconduct and suffered 
a form of breakdown which was attributed to overwork and 
excessive drinking. Until the breakdown took place his work 
had remained eminently satisfactory and there was no ground 
whatsoever for doubting his loyalty. After recuperation and 
leave at home he was passed medically fit, and in October 
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1950 was appointed to be head of the American Department 
of the Foreign Office which, since it does not deal with the 
major problems of Anglo-American relations, appeared to be 
within his capacity. 


4. Since Maclean’s disappearance a close examination of 
his background has revealed that during his student days at 
Cambridge from 1931 to 1934 he had expressed Communist 
sympathies, but there was no evidence that he had ever been a 
member of the Communist party and indeed on leaving the uni- 
versity he had outwardly renounced his earlier Communist views. 


5. Burgess was born in 1911 and was educated at the 
Royal Naval College, Dartmouth, at Eton and at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, where he had a brilliant academic record. After 
leaving Cambridge in 1935 he worked for a short time in Lon- 
don as a journalist and joined the B.B.C. [British Broadcasting 
Corporation] in 1936 where he remained until January 1939. 

From 1939 until 1941 he was employed in one of the war 
propaganda organisations. He rejoined the B.B.C. in January 
1941 and remained there until 1944 when he applied for and 
obtained a post as a temporary press officer in the News De- 
partment of the Foreign Office. He was not recruited into the 
Foreign Service through the open competitive examination but 
in 1947 took the opportunity open to temporary employees to 
present himself for establishment. He appeared before a Civil 
Service Commission Board and was recommended for a junior 
Branch of the Foreign Service. 

His establishment took effect from January 1, 1947. He 
worked for a time in the office of the then Minister of State, 
Mr. Hector McNeil, and in the Far Eastern Department of the 
Foreign Office. In August 1950 he was transferred to Washing- 
ton as a Second Secretary. 


6. Early in 1950 the security authorities informed the 
Foreign Office that in late 1949 while on holiday abroad Bur- 
gess had been guilty of indiscreet talk about secret matters 
of which he had official knowledge. For this he was severely 
reprimanded. Apart from this lapse his service in the Foreign 
Office up to the time of his appointment to Washington was 
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...”“Maclean must have become aware he was under investigation” 


satisfactory and there seemed good reason to hope that he 
would make a useful career. 


7. In Washington, however, his work and behaviour gave 
rise to complaint. The Ambassador reported that his work 
had been unsatisfactory in that he lacked thoroughness and 
balance in routine matters, that he had come to the unfavour- 
able notice of the Department of State because of his reck- 
less driving and that he had had to be reprimanded for care- 
lessness in leaving confidential papers unattended. 

The Ambassador requested that Burgess be removed from 
Washington and this was approved. He was recalled to Lon- 
don in early May 1951 and was asked to resign from the For- 
eign Service. Consideration was being given to the steps that 
would be taken in the event of his refusing to do so. It was 
at this point that he disappeared. 


8. Investigations into Burgess’ past have since shown that 
he, like Maclean, went through a period of Communist lean- 
ings while at Cambridge and that he too on leaving the uni- 
versity outwardly renounced his views. No trace can be found 
in his subsequent career of direct participation in the activi- 
ties of left-wing organisations; indeed he was known after 
leaving Cambridge to have had some contact with organisa- 
tions such as the Anglo-German Club. 


9. The question has been asked whether the association of 
these two officers with each other did not give rise to sus- 
picion. The fact is that although we have since learned that 
Maclean and Burgess were acquainted during the under- 
graduate days at Cambridge, they gave no evidence during 
the course of the career in the Foreign Service of any associa- 
tion other than would be normal between two colleagues. 

When Burgess was appointed to the Foreign Office, Mac- 
lean was in Washington and at the time Burgess himself was 
appointed to Washington, Maclean was back in the United 
Kingdom awaiting assignment to the American Department 
of the Foreign Office. It is now clear that they were in com- 
munication with each other after the return of Burgess from 
Washington in 1951 and they may have been in such com- 
munication earlier. Their relations were, however, never such 
as to cause remark. 


10. In January 1949, the security authorities received a 
report that certain Foreign Office information had leaked to the 
Soviet authorities some years earlier. The report amounted to 
little more than a hint and it was at the time impossible to 
attribute the leak to any particular individual. Highly secret 
but widespread and protracted enquiries were begun by the 
security authorities and the field of suspicion had been nar- 
rowed by mid-April 1951 to two or three persons. 

By the beginning of May, Maclean had come to be regarded 
as the principal suspect. There was, however, even at that 
time, no legally admissible evidence to support a prosecution 
under the Official Secrets Acts. Arrangements were made to 
ensure that information of exceptional secrecy and importance 
should not come into his hands. 

In the meantime, the security authorities arranged to in- 
vestigate his activities and contacts in order to increase their 
background knowledge and if possible to obtain information 
which could be used as evidence in a prosecution. On May 25 
the then Secretary of State, Mr. Herbert Morrison, sanctioned 
a proposal that the security authorities should question Maclean. 
In reaching this decision it had to be borne in mind that such 
questioning might produce no confession or voluntary state- 
ment from Maclean sufficient to support a prosecution, but 
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might serve only to alert him and to reveal the nature and the 
extent of the suspicion against him. In that event he would have 
been free to make arrangements to leave the country and the 
authorities would have had no legal power to stop him. 

Everything therefore depended on the interview and the 
security authorities were anxious to be as fully prepared 
as was humanly possible. They were also anxious that Mac- 
lean’s house at Tatsfield, Kent, should be searched and this 
was an additional reason for delaying the proposed interview 
until mid-June when Mrs. Maclean who was then pregnant 
was expected to be away from home. 


11. It is now clear that in spite of the precautions taken 
by the authorities, Maclean must have become aware, at some 
time before his disappearance, that he was under investigation. 
One explanation may be that he observed that he was no 
longer receiving certain types of secret papers. It is also possi- 
ble that he detected that he was under observation. Or he 
may have been warned. Searching enquiries involving in- 
dividual interrogations were made into this last possibility. 
Insufficient evidence was obtainable to form a definite con- 
clusion ‘or to warrant prosecution. 


12. Maclean’s absence did not become known to the 
authorities until the morning of Monday, May 28. The Foreign 
Office is regularly open for normal business on Saturday morn- 
ings, but officers can, from time to time, obtain leave to take a 
week end off. In accordance with this practice Maclean applied 
for and obtained leave to be absent on the morning of Saturday, 
May 26. His absence therefore caused no remark until the 
following Monday morning when he failed to appear at the 
Foreign Office. Burgess was on leave and under no obligation 
to report his movements. 


13. Immediately the flight was known all possible action 
was taken in the United Kingdom, and the French and other 
continental security authorities were asked to trace the where- 
abouts of the fugitives and if possible to intercept them. All 
British Consulates in Western Europe were alerted and special 
efforts were made to discover whether the fugitives had crossed 
the French frontiers on May 26 or 27. 

As a result of these and other enquiries it was established 
that Maclean and Burgess together left Tatsfield by car for 
Southampton in the late evening of Friday, May 25, arrived 
at Southampton at midnight, caught the s.s. Falaise for St. 
Malo and disembarked at that port at 11:45 the following 
morning, leaving suitcases and some of their clothing on board. 
They were not seen on the train from St. Malo to Paris and it 
has been reported that two men, believed to be Maclean and 
Burgess, took a taxi to Rennes and there got the 1:18 p.m. 
train to Paris. Nothing more was seen of them. 


14. Since the disappearance various communications have 
been received from them by members of their families. On 
June 7, 1951 telegrams ostensibly from Maclean were re- 
ceived by his Mother Lady Maclean, and his wife Mrs. Me- 
linda Maclean, who were both at that time in the United 
Kingdom. The telegram to Lady Maclean was a short personal 
message, signed by a nick-name known only within the im- 
mediate family circle. It merely stated that all was well. 

That addressed to Mrs. Maclean was similar, expressing 
regret for the unexpected departure and was signed “Donald.” 
Both telegrams were despatched in Paris on the evening of 
June 6. Their receipt was at once reported to the security 
authorities but it was impossible to identify the person or 
persons who had handed them in. The original telegraph 
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. - “Handwriting on the telegram form was not Mrs. Maclean’s” 


forms showed, however, that the messages had been written 
in a hand which was clearly not Maclean’s. The character of 
the handwriting, and some mis-spelling, suggested that both 
telegrams had been written by a foreigner. 


15. On June 7, 1951, a telegram was received in London 
by Mrs. Bassett, Burgess’ Mother. It contained a short and 
affectionate personal message, together with a statement that 
the sender was embarking on a long Mediterranean holiday 
and was ostensibly from Burgess himself. The telegram had 
been handed in at a Post Office in Rome earlier on the day of 
its receipt. As with the telegrams from Paris to Maclean’s 
family, there was no possibility of identifying the person who 
had handed it in. The handwriting had the appearance of 
being foreign and was certainly not that of Burgess. 


16. According to information given to the Foreign Office 
in confidence by Mrs. Dunbar, Maclean’s Mother-in-law, who 
was then living with her daughter at Tatsfield, she received 
on August 3, 1951, two registered letters posted in St. Gallen, 
Switzerland, on August 1. One contained a draft on the Swiss 
Bank Corporation London for the sum of £ 1,000 [$2,800] pay- 
able to Mrs. Dunbar; the other a draft payable to Mrs. Dunbar 
for the same sum, drawn by the Union Bank of Switzerland on 
the Midland Bank, 122 Old Broad Street, London. 

Both drafts were stated to have been remitted by order of a 
Mr. Robert Becker, whose address was given as the Hotel Cen- 
tral, Zurich. Exhaustive enquiries in collaboration with the 
Swiss authorities have not led to the identification of Mr. 
Becker and it is probable that the name given was false. 


17. Shortly after the receipt of these bank drafts Mrs. 
Maclean received a letter in her husband’s handwriting. It had 
been posted in Reigate, Surrey on August 5, 1951 and was of 
an affectionate, personal nature as from husband to wife. It 
gave no clue as to Maclean’s whereabouts or the reason for his 
disappearance but it explained that the bank drafts, which for 
convenience had been sent to Mrs. Dunbar, were intended for 
Mrs. Maclean. 


18. Lady Maclean received a further letter from her son 
on August 15, 1951. There is no doubt that it was in his own 
handwriting. It had been posted at Herne Hill on August 11. 


19. Mrs. Bassett, the mother of Burgess, received a letter 
in Burgess’ handwriting on December 22, 1953. The letter was 
personal and gave no information as to Burgess’ whereabouts. 
It was simply dated “November” and had been posted in South 
East London on December 21. The last message received from 
either of the two men was a further letter from Burgess to his 
mother which was delivered in London on December 25, 1954. 
This letter was also personal and disclosed nothing of Burgess’ 
whereabouts. It too was simply dated “November.” It had been 
posted in Poplar E. 14 on December 23. 


20. On September 11, 1953 Mrs. Maclean, who was living 
in Geneva, left there by car with her three children. She had 
told her mother, who was staying with her, that she had un- 
expectedly come across an acquaintance who she and her hus- 
band had previously known in Cairo, and that he had invited 
her and the children to spend the week end with him at Terri- 
tet, near Montreux. She stated that she would return to Geneva 
on September 13 in time for the two elder children to attend 
school the following day. 

By September 14 her mother, alarmed at her failure to 
return, reported the matter to Her Majesty’s Consul General 
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in Geneva and also by telephone to London. Security Officers 
were at once dispatched to Geneva where they placed them- 
selves at the disposal of the Swiss police who were already mak- 
ing intensive enquiries. 

On the afternoon of September 16 Mrs. Maclean’s car was 
found in a garage in Lausanne. She had left it on the after- 
noon of the 11th, saying she would return for it in a week. 
The garage hand who reported this added that Mrs. Maclean 
had then proceeded with her children to the Lausanne rail- 
way station. 

On the same day, September 16, Mrs. Dunbar reported to 
the Geneva police the receipt of a telegram purporting to 
come from her daughter. The telegram explained that Mrs. 
Maclean had been delayed “owing to unforeseen circum- 
stances” and asked Mrs. Dunbar to inform the school author- 
ities that the two elder children would be returning in a 
week. Mrs. Maclean’s youngest child was referred to in this 
telegram by a name known only to Mrs. Maclean, her Mother 
and other intimates. The telegram had been handed in at 
a post office in Territet at 10:58 that morning by a woman 
whose description did not agree with that of Mrs. Maclean. 
The handwriting on the telegram form was not Mrs. Mac- 
lean’s and it showed foreign characteristics similar to those 
in the telegrams received in 1951 by Lady Maclean, Mrs. 
Maclean and Mrs. Bassett. 


21. From information subsequently received from wit- 
nesses in Switzerland and Austria, it seems clear that the 
arrangements for Mrs. Maclean’s departure from Geneva had 
been carefully planned and that she proceeded by train 
from Lausanne on the evening of September 11, passing the 
Swiss-Austrian frontier that night and arriving at Schwarzach 
St. Veit in the American Zone of Austria at approximately 
9:15 on the morning of September 12. The independent 
evidence of a porter at Schwarzach St. Veit and of witnesses 
traveling on the train, has established she left the train at 
this point. 

Further evidence, believed to be reliable, shows that she 
was met at the station by an unknown man driving a car 
bearing Austrian number plates. The further movements of 
this car have not been traced. It is probable that it took Mrs. 
Maclean and the children from Schwarzach St. Veit to neigh- 
bouring territory in Russian occupation whence she proceeded 
on her journey to join her husband. 


22. There was no question of preventing Mrs. Maclean 
from leaving the United Kingdom to go to live in Switzer- 
land. Although she was under no obligation to report her 
movements, she had been regularly in touch with the security 
authorities and had informed them that she wished to make 
her home in Switzerland. She gave two good reasons, firstly, 
that she wished to avoid the personal embarrassment to which 
she had been subjected by the press in the United Kingdom 
and, secondly, that she wished to educate her children in the 
International School in Geneva. 

It will be remembered that Mrs. Maclean was an Ameri- 
can citizen and in view of the publicity caused by her hus- 
band’s flight it was only natural that she should wish to bring 
up her children in new surroundings. Before she left for 
Geneva the security authorities made arrangements with her 
whereby she was to keep in touch with the British authorities 
in Berne and Geneva in case she should receive any further 
news from her husband or require advice or assistance. 

Mrs. Maclean was a free agent. The authorities had no 
legal means of detaining her in the United Kingdom. Any 
form of surveillance abroad would have been unwarranted. 
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..- “Soviet Intelligence Service organised their escape” 


23. In view of the suspicions held against Maclean and of 
the conspiratorial manner of his flight, it was assumed, though 
it could not be proved, that his destination and that of his 
companion must have been the Soviet Union or some other 
territory behind the Iron Curtain. 

Now Vladimir Petrov, the former Third Secretary of the 
Soviet Embassy in Canberra, who sought political asylum on 
April 3, 1954, has provided confirmation of this. Petrov him- 
self was not directly concerned in the case and his informa- 
tion was obtained from conversation with one of his colleagues 
in the Soviet service in Australia. 

Petrov states that both Maclean and Burgess were recruited 
as spies for the Soviet Government while students at the uni- 
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MOSCOW'S FOREIGN MINISTRY 
Among the employes: Burgess and Maclean? 


versity, with the intention that they should carry out their 
espionage tasks in the Foreign Office and that in 1951, by 
means unknown to him, one or other of the two men became 
aware that their activities were under investigation. This was 
reported by them to the Soviet Intelligence Service who then 
organised their escape and removal to the Soviet Union. 

Petrov has the impression that the escape route included 
Czechoslovakia and that it involved an aeroplane flight ifito 
that country. Upon their arrival in Russia, Maclean and Bur- 
gess lived near Moscow. They were used as advisers to the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs and other Soviet agencies. Petrov 
adds that one of the men (Maclean) has since been joined by 
his wife. 


24. Two points call for comment: first, how Maclean and 
Burgess remained in the Foreign Service for so long and, 
second, why they were able to get away. 


25. When these two men were given their appointments 
nothing was on record about either to show that he was un- 
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suitable for the Public Service. It is true that their subsequent 
personal behaviour was unsatisfactory and this led to action 
in each case. As already stated Maclean was recalled from 
Cairo in 1950 and was not re-employed until he was declared 
medically fit. Burgess was recalled from Washington in 1951 
and was asked to resign. It was only shortly before Maclean 
disappeared that serious suspicion of his reliability was 
aroused and active enquiries were set on foot. 


26. The second question is how Maclean and Burgess 
made good their escape from this country when the security 
authorities were on their track. The watch on Maclean was 
made difficult by the need to ensure that he did not become 
aware that he was under observation. This watch was prima- 
rily aimed at collecting, if possible, further information and 
not at preventing an escape. In imposing it, a calculated risk 
had to be taken that he might become aware of it and might 
take flight. It was inadvisable to increase this risk by extend- 
ing the surveillance to his home in an isolated part of the 
country and he was therefore watched in London only. Both 
men were free to go abroad at any time. 

In some countries no doubt Maclean would have been ar- 
rested first and questioned afterwards. In this country no arrest 
can be made without adequate evidence. At the time there 
was insufficient evidence. It was for these reasons necessary foi 
the security authorities to embark upon the difficult and deli- 
cate investigation of Maclean, taking into full account the risk 
that he would be alerted. In the event he was alerted and 
fled the country together with Burgess. 


27. As a result of this case, in July 1951, the then Secre- 
tary of State, Mr. Herbert Morrison, set up a Committee of 
Enquiry to consider the Security checks applied to members of 
the Foreign Service; the existing regulations and practices of 
the Foreign Service in regard to any matters having a bearing 
on security and to report whether any alterations were called 
for. 

The Committee reported in November 1951., It recom- 
mended among other things, a more extensive security check 
on Foreign Service officers than had until then been the prac- 
tice. This was immediately put into effect and since 1952 
searching enquiries had been made into the antecedents and 
associates of all those occupying or applying for positions in 
the Foreign Office involving highly secret information. The 
purpose of these enquiries is to ensure that no one is ap- 
pointed to or continues to occupy any such post unless he or 
she is fit to be entrusted with the secrets to which the post gives 
access. The Foreign Secretary of the day approved the action 
required. 


28. A great deal of criticism has been directed towards 
the reticence of Ministerial replies on these matters; an atti- 
tude which it was alleged would not have been changed had 
it not been for the Petrov relations. Espionage is carried out 
in secret. Counter-espionage equally depends for its success 
upon the maximum secrecy of its methods. Nor is it desirable 
at any moment to let the other side know how much has been 
discovered or guess at what means have been used to discover 
it. Nor should they be allowed to know all the steps that have 
been taken to improve security. These considerations still 
apply and must be the basic criterion for judging what should 


or should not be published. 


For an article on spying by Burgess and Maclean during 
the Korean war, see page 21. For Viadimir Petrov’s own 
story, see page 11 4. 
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Just about everyone 


uses a product of 


Kimberly-Clark every day 


Sometime today, you or your family are almost 
sure to use something from the mills of 
Kimberly-Clark. Kleenex* tissues, for example, or 
perhaps the paper for the wrapper of your 
favorite toilet soap was made by Kimberly-Clark. 
Few other companies make as many things 
so many people use every day. Many new 
products, too, are now being developed in our 
Research and Development Laboratories. 
Perhaps something we make can help you. 
May we tell you about it some time? 


Kimberly Clark 
& 


Kimberly-Clark Corporation, Neenah, Wisconsin 





Magazine and Publication Papers « Kimsul Insulation 
Kleenex tissues * Kotex* sanitary napkins « Delsey* 
toilet tissue * Commercial Printing Papers « Padding and 
Wadding Materials « Wallpaper « Writing Papers 
Kimpak Interior Packaging * Kimwipes Industrial Wipers 
Sanek Beauty and Barber Products « Marvalon Shelf and 
Drawer Lining + Papers for catalogues, business forms 
and labels; for converting, technical and specialty uses. 
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News YOU Can Use 


IN YOUR PERSONAL PLANNING 


24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 


Questions arise now--as the result of another hurricane belting the 
East=--about insurance protection against storm or other damage to your home. 


HOME PROTECTION. Most owners these days protect their homes with "extended 
coverage" policies. Along with fire protection, these provide coverage against 
windstorm, hail, explosion, riot and certain other hazards. 

Insurance experts say, however, that many policies fail to cover the full 
amount of potential loss. Also, many people don't understand exactly what their 
policies provide, may get a rude shock when loss occurs. 





POLICY PROVISIONS. There's no protection in extended-coverage 
policies, for example, against hurricane or fire damage to furniture and 
other contents of a house. These must be insured separately. Neither is 
there protection against damage to trees and shrubbery. Water damage from 
rain blown through a window you left open isn't covered; it has to be a 
Storm-caused opening. You can get repayment, though, for food lost in a 
freezer because of a break in the power line on your property--but not if 
the power interruption is elsewhere. Note, too, that a clause common in 
policies provides reimbursement--within limits--for hotel bills or rent you 
have to pay while waiting for your home to be repaired. 








LIVING EXPENSES. A ruling by the Internal Revenue Service, applying to 
servicemen overseas, points up a principle involved in tax deductions for living 
expenses away from home. IRS holds that members of the armed forces stationed 
abroad cannot deduct such expenses even though they have to maintain homes in 
the U.S. for families not allowed to accompany them. “Away from home," IRS 
emphasizes, means away from your principal place of business, not necessarily 
away from your family dwelling place. 





TAX FORMS. Larger type and a somewhat simpler arrangement mark the new 1955 
individual income tax forms just prepared by the federal tax collector. The 
forms go into the mails after Christmas, will reach most taxpayers by January 5. 


ANTIFREEZES. Talk you may hear of a shortage of automobile antifreeze this 
winter doesn't square with the facts. Department of Commerce experts say it's 
true that the supply situation on ethylene glycol and methanol--two main anti- 
freeze chemicals--now is tight. But part of the tightness comes because this is 
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NEWS YOU CAN USE--(Continued) 


the time of year antifreeze is canned, and packagers have stepped up production 
with an eye to the greater number of cars in use. Motorists should find stocks 
adequate for radiators this winter, the Commerce experts add. 


ACCIDENTS AT HOME. A study of fatal accidents about the home has been 
made by the Maryland State Department of Health. In the accidents covered: 

The bedroom--where fires, falls and suffocation figure--was shown to be the 
most dangerous room in the house. The kitchen was next. 

Most falls happened while the victims walked on level floors, walks or 
ground. Getting out of bed or chair was as hazardous. as going up or down stairs. 

Lack of supervision was significant in half the accidents to children under 5. 

Hazards which could have been corrected played a part in 25 per cent of the 
falls, and in 30 per cent of injuries stemming from fires. Safe storage would 
have prevented a third of the firearm deaths and all the accidental poisonings. 





SOCIAL SECURITY. A carpenter who works around the neighborhood, furnish- 
ing his own tools and doing a job at so much per hour, is considered a self- 
employed contractor, the Internal Revenue Service rules. This means you don't 
have to pay Social Security taxes on what he earns when you hire hin. 





"TORCH" BLANKETS. A caution about highly flammable blankets is issued 
by the Federal Trade Commission. Tests made by FIC show the material to be 
more dangerously inflammable than the "torch" sweaters that made headlines 
a few years ago. The blankets have thick rayon napping, are known in the 
trade as “carnival blankets," since they are similar to those often offered 
as prizes at carnivals. The FIC warning came after a near-tragedy in a 
veterans' hospital when a bed jacket made from such a blanket was set 
ablaze by ashes spilled from a pipe. 





FRUITS AND VEGETABLES. You can keep produce from your garden all winter 
long in a storage cellar. A newly revised Department of Agriculture bulletin 
tells you how. It's "Home Storage of Fruits and Vegetables." Single copies, 
free, from the Office of Information, USDA, Washington 25, D.C. 





WEATHER. It's to be warmer than usual in the South, cooler than normal in 
Canadian-border States, these maps based on the Weather Bureau's outlook suggest: 


¢ 
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Rugged Strength and 


Performance in Wheels 


by Kelsey-Hayes 


No part of the car you drive is more vital to your 

safety than the wheels it performs on. Yet no part 

is more taken for granted. Except, of course, by the 

people who build America’s motor cars. They have your 
safety uppermost in mind when they specify wheels by the 


Kelsey-Hayes Wheel Company, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


KELSEY-HAY 


A Major Supplier to the Automotive and Aviation Industries 


Wheels, Brakes, Brake Drums, Special Parts for all Industry 9 Plants— Detroit and Jackson, Mich 


McKeesport, Pa. ... los Angeles, Windsor, Ont., Canada ... Davenport, la. (French & Hecht Farm Implement and Wheel Div.) 








PETRO-CHEMICAL PLANT in Texas to produce ethy- GENERATING PLANT, one of three of 66,000 KW each, 


lene from natural gas by the owner's process. installed for electric utility company in Southwest. 











DIVERSIFICATION 


ORGANIC CHEMICAL PLANT to produce insecticides— 
DDT and BHC-—located in the State of Alabama. 





More than forty years of diversified experience in 
engineering and heavy construction in projects ranging 
from $50,000 to $125,000,000 in size... has put a 
razor-sharp edge on the Brown & Root estimating pencil. 

This same sharp pencil can do the figuring for you 
with the same assurance known to a long list of 
PAPER MILL in the South’s pine belt, increasing its satisfied Brown & Root clients...a list that reads like 
capacity by nearly 500 tons of newsprint daily. the Who’s Who in Industry. 


Behind each of our successful completions are 





arrayed the vital Brown & Root services developed by 
this long diversified experience ...plant location data, 
economic surveys, design, engineering, home office 
supervision, cost accounting, procuring and expedit- 
ing...all the cogs necessary to produce an economical, 
efficient facility for you. If your plans call for new 
construction or expansion, call Brown & Root. Plant 
planning experts will be put at your disposal. No 


obligation, of course. 


STEEL MILL facilities expanded through contract 
with Brown & Root in excess of $70,000,000. 





BROWN & ROOT. INC. 
7 . Constructors 


CABLE ADDRESS — BROWNBILT 
sa ciaaiesadiateadidi POST OFFICE BOX 3, HOUSTON 1, TEXAS 


BROWN ROOT de MEXICO, S.A. de C.V., Mexico City, Mexico 
BROWN & ROOT, LTD., Edmonton, Alberta, Canada 
PRESSURE MAINTENANCE plant for Venezuelan gas BROWN & ROOT CONSTRUCCIONES, C.A., Caracas, Venezuela 


. _. a BROWN & ROOT, S. A., Panama City, Panam 
reservoir built in 62 ft. of water with 50,000 h.p. BROWN & ROOT, INC.. One Wall St pas Yes ae y 























We’ve Been Asked: 


WHO REALLY OWNS 
WHITE HOUSE RECORDS 











¢ Once again a former President is making a profit on 
state papers accumulated while in public office. 


e This raises the question of property rights to official 
records of persons high in the Government. 


Now that Harry S. Truman is publish- 
ing his papers, many of them here- 
tofore secret, people are asking: 
Can a retiring President keep offi- 
cial records collected in office? 

That has been the practice for many years. 

President Truman, like many Presidents 

before him, took from the White House 

many documents, communications and 
other records of his Administration. These 
now become the basis of memoirs that will 
bring Mr. Truman a reported $600,000. 


Is there any law that governs this 
situation? 

No, there is not—but for years there has 
been argument over who should have pos- 
session of the many papers and other 
records that pile up while a President is 
in the White House. It has been common 
practice for a retiring President to move 
out with these files. Not only Presidents 
do this, but other high officials too. In one 
case an official took so many records that 
his successor had to ask to get some back 
so he could run his department. 


If there’s no law, where does a Presi- 

dent get the right to these records? 
That goes back to a precedent established 
by George Washington. When the first 
President left office in 1797, he took at 
least 80 cases of papers with him to 
Mount Vernon. All retiring Presidents 
since then have considered that they had 
legal claim to their presidential records. 


Were the Washington papers used 
for profit? 

Yes, but not by the first President. A 
relative of his profited from the docu- 
ments, which were used by a biographer 
of Washington. Later, the Washington 
documents were sold to the Government 
in several batches. One of these brought 
$25,000; another, $20,000. Extensive re- 
search on presidential papers by Buford 
Rowland, of the National Archives, shows 
that most of the Washington papers are 
now in the Library of Congress. 


Can a President do anything he 
wants with his papers? 

That has been the experience in the past. 

Some retired Presidents have used these 
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official records for profitable writings by 
themselves or by others. Some have de- 
liberately burned documents and other 
papers they did not want kept. Still other 


records have been given away or sold by . 


families of ex-Presidents. 


What usually becomes of presiden- 
tial papers in the end? 

A great many of them are now in the 
Library of Congress—obtained by pur- 
chase or gift or deposited there for safe- 
keeping. Others have found their way 
into libraries of historical societies, and 
into private and public collections. 


Were documents of many Presidents 
sold outright? 
Official and private papers of eight Presi- 
dents were sold by the families or execu- 
tors. Most of the public papers of Thomas 
Jefferson were sold to the Government, 
for the Library of Congress, for $20,000. 
Dolly Madison wanted $100,000 for the 
records of her husband, but ended with 
two sales to the Government for a total 


of $55,000. 


Papers of other Presidents in the Library 
of Congress, for which cash was paid by 
the Government, include those of James 
Monroe, Andrew Jackson, John Tyler, 
James K. Polk and Andrew Johnson. 


Didn‘t President Grant use his rec- 

ords for extensive writing? 
Yes. He drew upon official papers for his 
memoirs. Then he destroyed some cor- 
respondence and returned a number of 
letters to their writers. His grandson gave 
some of the remaining material to the 
Library of Congress. 


What will finally become of the Tru- 
man papers? 
They are scheduled to be kept in the 
Harry S. Truman Library being built at 
Independence, Mo. They will be avail- 
able to future students and _ historians. 
A special library for the Truman docu- 
ments follows the pattern set by the 
Hyde Park, N. Y. library for papers and 
other records of Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
This is the largest collection of presiden- 
tial papers. It was donated to the nation. 











In Perfect Comfort 


ENJOY YOUR SUN 
at this beautiful resort hotel 


You and your family will love it here with 
everything for a good time and all on the 
hotel’s own 1400 acres. 


Golf! Walk out the door to hotel’s own 


| private, uncrowded 18-hole championship 


golf course; tennis; swimming; riding. 
Good fishing, hunting near. Invigorating, 
dry air. Go home relaxed, rested. 


Just write for pictorial folder 
Mr. George Lindholm, Manager 
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WHAT SOVIET OFFERS ITS WORKERS 


Low Pay ... Long Hours .. . Stiff Rules . . . No Strikes 


The facts about life of the Rus- 
sian workingman are coming to 
light. For him, the Kremlin’ has 
just one goal: more output. To 
get it, anything goes. 

In what follows, you are given 
a look at Russia's labor draft and 
job-training system. And you see 
how the unions help keep their 
members under the thumb of the 
Communist Party bosses. 


Americans have been hearing much 
about what's wrong with Russian 
farms. Many are wondering what life 
is like for the Russian worker. Inves- 
tigate, as did a specialist on the staff 
of U.S. News & World Report, and 
you'll find: 

e A Russian boy may be caught in 
the labor draft at 14; at 12, if he’s an 
orphan. 

e By piece rates, quotas and speed- 
ups, the regime squeezes out the last 
drop of production. 


THE LIFE 


Hours of Work: 


@ Discipline is iron tight. An absence 
of less than 20 minutes may bring tem- 
porary transfer to a lower-paying job. To 
strike is to court death as a saboteur. 

What life holds for Ivan, the typical 
Soviet workingman, is told here. 

As a youth, he may find himself 
among the 800,000 to 1 million boys and 
girls caught in the annual labor draft. 
Boys are subject to it until 19; girls, 
from 15 to 18. If drafted, Ivan spends six 
to 24 months in a vocational or railroad 
school, or as an industrial on-the-job 
trainee. Then he is sent off to work four 
years in a factory, mine or plant chosen 
by the Ministry of Labor Reserves. 

At the end of that time, Ivan is free 
to choose a job of his own, joining the 
ranks of those Russian workers who es- 
caped the labor draft. As an average 
worker, he will earn about 185 rubles for 
working his regular six-day week of 48 
hours. There are no coffee breaks. At 
the official rate of exchange, a ruble is 
worth 25 cents, but its actual value is 
closer to 8% cents, which means Ivan 
earns $15.42 a week. And he earns it 
the hard way. 

Ivan can’t quit, if he works for a 
state-owned enterprise, without his boss’s 





OF IVAN, 
Typical 


permission. If he does, he may get a four- 
month prison sentence. 

Chances are that Ivan is paid by the 
:iece, and, if he fails to make his quota, 
he receives partial or no pay. If he loafs, 
he may find his pay cut 25 per cent for 
as long as six months. Damaging tools or 
wasting supplies can result in deductions, 
some of them ranging up to five times the 
value of the material. Stealing Govern- 
ment property may mean 15 years in a 
forced-labor camp. 

How about his union? What does it do 
to help him? Virtually nothing. It’s a tool 
of the Communist Party, designed pri- 
marily to wring more production out of 
men like Ivan. If he falls short of his 
quota, it’s the union that calls him on the 
carpet. The higher and higher output 
goals set by the Government unfailingly 
win the union’s endorsement. And, if 
a plant official violates Ivan’s rights 
the union is likely to look the other way 

Off the job, Ivan finds life as grim as 
on it. He and his family are likely to be 
squeezed into one or two tiny rooms in 
a shabby house, with no gas, phone, in- 
side toilet or central heating. One dim 
electric-light bulb casts a flickering light 
in each room. Water is carried from an 


8 hours a day, 6 days a week. 
No coffee breaks. 


Pay: A bare living. Earnings depend on output. 





Soviet 
Worker 


No minimum wage. 


Quotas: 





Set by speed-up system. Failure to meet goals 


can cost Ivan all or part of his pay. 


Rules 





For loafing or absenteeism—pay can be cut for 


6 months. For damaging property —fines, up 
to 5 times the property's value. 


Quitting: 








Source: Russian documents translated by USN&WR Photo: Sd¥foté 
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Ivan can’t quit or change jobs, without his 


| boss’s permission. If he tries to strike, he courts 
death as a “saboteur.” 


° 
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outside well. His wife cooks over a one- 
burner kerosene stove, and struggles to 
feed her family in the face of constant 
food shortages and sky-high prices. 

Ivan works four to six hours to earn 
enough to buy 10 eggs; 34 minutes for 
a quart of milk; 90 minutes for a pound 
of coffee. It takes him 7 days to earn the 
cost of a table radio; eight for a pair of 
trousers; 88 for a small-screen television 
set. If he dreams of buying one of the 
small, 23-horsepower cars which a few of 
the lucky own, Ivan knows it will take 
his full pay for 49 weeks. 

It takes much figuring and scrimping 
to raise the price of a few simple luxu- 
ries, or the cost of a little entertainment. 
But, even when he can go out, Ivan finds 
it hard to relax. Theaters, if he’s fortu- 
nate enough to get a ticket, offer him 
two main choices: propaganda plays, 
largely anti-American, or standard clas- 
sics. Restaurants are both crowded and 
grim; few risk talking when a chance re- 
mark may be misconstrued and reported 
to the secret police. 

On week ends, excursion trains to sub- 
urban areas around large cities such as 
Moscow are so packed that Ivan is con- 
tent if he can find standing room on a 
platform. Long lines form in front of 
libraries, from which readers like Ivan 
cannot take books home. All his library 
reading must be done in the building. 

For clothing, Ivan has three possibil- 
ities. He may buy a suit in a Govern- 
ment store, if it is available, or pick up 
a secondhand one on the black market, 
if he wants to take the risk. Or he can 
buy cloth and find someone to cut him a 
suit from it at a cost equal to 21 days 
pay. His shoes will cost him 112 rubles, 
or three days and five hours of work, 
and will squeak. 

On or off the job, Ivan is haunted by 
his thoughts of the Stakhanovites and 
their achievements. Stakhanovites are 
workers who make outstanding records, 
men and women who win favored treat- 
ment by their production and are de- 
spised by Ivan and most of his fellows. 
For, the more the Stakhanovites at his 
plant turn out, the higher goes Ivan’s 
quota. 

It isn’t easy for Ivan to find diversion 
from his work. Free entertainment tends 
to be top-heavy with intellectual over- 
tones: museums, lectures and exhibits. 
To go to a sporting match is expensive. 
Movies are crowded and among fre- 
quently seen pictures are American Tar- 
zan films with German sound tracks that 
are puzzling to Russian-speaking Ivan. 


Perhaps Ivan spends the 35 rubles, rep- - 


resenting nine hours of his work, that a 
fifth of vodka costs. If he does, and 
gets drunk, the police may carry him off 
to a sobering-up station, similar to a 
Turkish bath. And he will be charged 
the equivalent of $7.50 for this service. 

That’s how life is for Ivan. Long hours, 

(Continued on page 88) 
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Johns-Manville Fibretone ceil - 
ings in this airport terminal 
building effectively muffle the 
disturbing noise of passenger 
traffic and office routine... pro- 
vide an atmosphere of relaxing, 
unhurried quiet. 


Murphey Terminal Building, Bradley Field, Windsor, Conn. 
Thompson and Barnum, New York City, Architects 


Busy—but not noisy because... 


Johns-Manville FIBRETONE ACOUSTICAL UNITS 
reduce disturbing noise at low cost 








FS airport terminals, schools, and wherever 
distracting noise is harmful to efficiency, 
practically all new building specifications in- 
clude acoustical ceilings for sound absorption. 


However, if your present building was con- 
structed before sound control became an 
established science, there is no reason for you 
to be handicapped by noise. You can have a 
Johns-Manville Fibretone® Acoustical Ceiling 
quickly installed over your present ceiling. 

For both new and existing buildings, Fibre- 
tone offers an acoustical ceiling which is highly 
efficient yet modest in cost. It consists of 12” 
square panels of sound-absorbing materials 
in which hundreds ot small holes have been 
drilled. These holes act as “noise traps” where 
sound energy is dissipated. Fibretone is pre- 
decorated, can be painted and repainted, and 
is available with a flame-resistant finish. 

For a complete survey by a J-M acoustical 
expert, or for a free book entitled “Sound  (onctructio sf: udredsofsmall 
Control,” write Johns-Manville, Box 158,Dept. oles drilic:! into the sound- 

US, New York 16, N. Y. In Canada, write absorbent (.«::els increase : 
565 Lakeshore Road East, Port Credit, Ontario. 
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Uniform Drilled and Variety 
Fibretone units are easily in- 
stalled over new or existing 


acoustical eliciency. 


See “MEET THE PRESS” on NBC-TV, sponsored on alternate Sundays by Johns-Manville 


i Johns-Manville 


Ml 40 years of leadership in the manufacture of acoustical materials 
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For worker, Russia 
is no “paradise” . . . 
e 


U S I Nn e S S e @| p e x S low pay, rigid discipline, swift punish- 


ments, few relaxations. Ivan finds it a 


th n lk O f good deal less than a “workers’ paradise.” 
The Big Growth 
In Welfare Plans 


Some up-to-date statistics show how big 
has been the growth of welfare and 
pension programs since unions started 
pushing for them in 1949. The Bureau of 
There's a complete line of Nekoosa pre-tested Labor Statistics makes these findings: 

] : ° ® More than 11 million workers are 
business papers at your printer's. . . bie onety ear bnaage agli 
getting protection from insurance or pen- 
sion plans negotiated by unions. Many of 
The famous Nekoosa watermark on every them get both types. 
sheet is your assurance that these papers are © The number of workers a pvered by 
these plans has increased 20 times since 
1945, when about a half million were un- 


J}when you think of 


) 





and, in office sizes, at your stationery store. 


made better . . . to look better and 


erform better. Next time, make it a der the plans. Now, about two thirds of 
: I 
point to try Nekoosa business papers. the unionized workers of the country are 
; covered, 


They come in a wide variety of 


e Pension plans are not as extensive 
colors and weights, for every office 


as insurance programs. About 7 million 
use and every office machine. workers are covered by retirement plans, 
while 11 million have insurance protection. 
Nearly 7 million workers are under both 
insurance and pension programs. More 

YUeho O 3 Q BOND than 4 million have insurance protection, 
. but no pension plans. Only about 200,000 

~ e LEDGER are covered by pension programs, but do 

a 


2 a MIMEO not have insurance protection. 


aa ft These figures do not include Govern- 
a ™~, e@ DUPLICATOR ment employes or railroad workers who 

' we have welfare programs that were estab- 
e MANIFOLD lished by ferisdaaion. The report deals with 
plans set up through bargaining between 
employers and unions that claim to repre- 
sent about 16 million workers. 

Big spurt in welfare benefits started 
in 1949. 

By the middle of 1948, little more than 
3 million workers had some type of wel- 
fare-benefit plan, a BLS survey showed. 
But steel and auto unions won pension 
plans in 1949 and 1950, starting a wave 
of similar programs. 

The number of workers covered by 
welfare plans jumped to more than 7.5 
million by mid-1950. Since then, an addi- 
tional 3.8 million workers have received 
coverage. It is estimated that the plans 
now cover about 70 per cent of the 16 
million workers represented by unions. 

In the case of insurance plans, 38 per 
cent of the workers help to pay costs of 
the programs. Plans that cover the re- 
NEKOOSA-EDWARDS PAPER CO. maining 62 per cent are financed by em- 
PORT EDWARDS, WISCONSIN ployers alone. Often, as programs were 
expanded in recent years, the employer 
assumed a larger share or all of the in- 
creased cost. 
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. . . Unions extend benefit 
plans to workers’ families 


In pension plans set up by union agree- 
ment, the employer usually foots the en- 
tire bill. The survey finds that 85 per cent 
of the workers covered by pension plans 
do not contribute to them. 

Varied benefits are included in some 
of the insurance programs. 

Life insurance still is the most com- 
mon type of benefit provided. Thus, of 
the workers covered by insurance pro- 
grams, 93 per cent have life insurance. 
About 88 per cent have hospitalization 
benefits. 

Surgical benefits are available for 83 
per cent of the workers, while 73 per 
cent get weekly benefits if taken sick or 


—Black Star 


IN THE HOSPITAL 
. a trend to welfare plans 


if injured in an accident off the job. Ac- 
cidental-death and dismemberment pol- 
icies cover 54 per cent of the workers, 
and plans giving medical care cover 47 
per cent. 

In recent years, unions have extended 
many of the plans to cover wives and 
children of employes. More than 70 per 
cent of the workers are covered by plans 
that also give protection to their families. 
In about half these cases, workers share 
with employers the cost of the depend- 
ents’ coverage. In about 38 per cent, the 
employer foots the entire bill. Under 
the remaining family-coverage plans, the 
worker pays the extra cost. 

Unions often come up with special 
benefits, to be added to existing insur- 
ance programs. Some plans, for example, 
have provisions for extra payments, be- 
yond the maximums normally allowed, 
in cases of extended illness. 
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Fittings made from lightweight Mallory- 
Sharon titanium bar and sheet. Mal- 
lory-Sharon titanium was processed 
from sponge furnished by DuPont. 


NEW WAY TO WIN THE RACE 
—as titanium goes to sea! 


e Alert builders of racing sailboats—like the Flower above—have 
discovered a competitive edge in the new lightweight metal titanium. 
The Flower, which uses mast fittings, tiller head fittings, and various 
other parts fabricated from Mallory-Sharon titanium, is serving as a 
floating laboratory for evaluation of titanium fittings. 


These parts will stay bright forever; since titanium is immune to salt 
water and its corrosive effects. And they’ll save vital weight. Says 
the Flower’s builder, Robert Lippincott of Riverton, N. J., “Don’t 
discount the importance of saving even a little weight. We have people 
who come in here and spend $400 to save five pounds topside. In the 
future, when we use titanium wire for the rigging, we’ll cut rigging 
weight by 30 per cent.” 


Can a metal far lighter yet stronger than steel, with phenomenal cor- 
rosion resistance, give you a competitive edge in your products? If so, 
contact Mallory-Sharon, leading producer of titanium and titanium 
alloys. Our experience is at your service. 


Mallory-Sharon Titanium Corporation, Niles, Ohio. 
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Secretary Dulles Sees: 


AN ERA OF STRESSES AND STRAINS 


Risk in a Divided Germany=Red China’s Attitude Not Clarified 


From the U.S. Secretary of State comes this 
report on the state of the world, 10 years after 
the end of World War li— 


® Russians, after overrunning many areas, 
talk softly, must prove sincerity by deeds. 

® Germany, Austria are just getting free- 
dom. German unity remains unsettled. 

® China is a danger zone under the Reds, 


Following is full text of the address by John Foster Dulles, 
Secretary of State, before the United Nations General As- 
sembly, Sept. 22, 1955: 


It is always a pleasure for me to return to this great 
Assembly—this center for harmonizing the actions of na- 
tions. My pleasure today is especial. Not only will this 
session round out a decade of United Nations effort, but 
there are welcome signs that the second decade may, in fact, 
be more harmonious than was the first. Surely, it is in our 
power to make it so. 

We can feel that confidence because we see the nations be- 
coming more and more sensitive to the moral verdicts of this 
organization. This Assembly is a hall of understanding, and 
thus of hope. It is also a hall of judgment. Here the nations of 
the world expound, explain and defend their international 
policies. In the process, national purposes are disclosed and 
oftentimes altered to meet the opinions that are reflected here. 
Sometimes true purposes are sought to be concealed. But this 
Assembly has a way of getting at the truth. 

The perceptions and the moral judgments of the nations 
meeting here endow this Assembly with genuine power. No 
nation lightly risks the Assembly’s moral condemnation, with 
all that such condemnation implies. 

This fact that our organization’s power derives largely from 
moral judgments formed here illuminates the problem of mem- 
bership. It shows how essential it is that there should be here 
all of those eligible nations which, by their policies and con- 
duct, have demonstrated their devotion to the purposes and 
principles of the Charter. 

Today we have a wide and important membership. But about 
a score of sovereign nations are not represented here. Most of 
them meet the membership tests of our Charter. They are 
peace loving and they have shown themselves able and willing 
to carry out the Charter’s obligations. Their governments could 
reflect here important segments of world opinion. 

To block the admission of such nations by use of the “veto” 
power is not only a grave wrong to them; it is also a wrong to 
this organization and to all of its members. 

I hope that, during this tenth session, action will be taken 
by the Security Council and by this Assembly to bring these 
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nations into our membership. Thus, the United Nations would 
enter its second decade better equipped to serve mankind. 

This tenth session of ours must deal with the question 
of a Charter-review conference. That is mandatory under the 
Charter. 

The United States believes that such a conference should 
be held. One impelling reason would be to reconsider the 
present “veto” power in relation to the admission of new mem- 
bers, particularly if that veto power continues to be abused. 

Also, epochal developments in the atomic and disarmament 
fields may make it desirable to give this organization a greater 
authority in these matters. They are vital to survival itself. 
When the Charter was drafted, none knew of the awesome pos- 
sibilities of atomic warfare. Our Charter is a pre-atomic-age 
charter. 

Our founders believed that, after 10 years, the Charter should 
be reviewed in the light of that first decade of experience. | 
believe that they were right. That does not necessarily mean 
that drastic changes should be made. On the whole, the 
Charter has proved to be a flexible and workable instrument. 
But few would contend that it is a perfect instrument, not 
susceptible to improvement. 

The United States believes that this session should approve, 
in principle, the convening of a Charter-review conference, and 
establish a preparatory commission to prepare and submit 
recommendations relating to the date, place, organization and 
procedures of the general review conference. 


Steps Toward U.N. Goals 


Let me turn now to some of the events which have occurred 
since last December, when the ninth session adjourned. 
On balance, these developments have contributed notably 
to the advancement of our Charter goals of international 
peace and security in conformity with the principles of 
justice and international law. I shall allude only to those 
where United States policy has played a part, usually in 
partnership with others. 

Turning first to Europe, we see that the Federal Republic of 
Germany has become a free and sovereign state by treaties con- 
cluded with it by France, Great Britain and the United States. 
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..- “Now the spirit of Geneva will be tested” 


Concurrently, the Federal Republic joined the Brussels and 
North Atlantic treaties. Also, the Brussels Treaty was itself 
made over so that, in combination with the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization, there was developed an effective system 
of limitation, control and integration of armed forces, the like 
of which the world has never seen before. 

This system insures against the use of national force in the 
Western European area for aggressive and nationalistic pur- 
poses. The arrangements provide security, not only for the 
participants, but also for the nonparticipants. They end the 
conditions which have made Western Europe a source of re- 
current wars, the last two of which have developed into world 
wars, endangering all. . 

Never before have collective security and individual self- 
restraint been so resourcefully and so widely combined. The 
result can be hailed as a triumph by all who believe in the 
dual principle of our Charter, that security is a collective task, 
and that “armed force shall not be used, save in the common 
interest.” 

As a sequence to these developments regarding Germany, 
Austria became free. The Austrian State Treaty, which had 
been pending for eight years, was signed last May, and now 
is in effect. Thus are finally fulfilled pledges given by the Mos- 
cow Declaration of November, 1943, and hopes which this 
General Assembly expressed at its seventh session. 

It should be noted that the Austrian State Treaty, bearing 
the Soviet Union’s signature, contemplates support for Aus- 
tria’s admission to the United Nations. 


New Efforts to Cut War Danger 


Quickly following these German and Austrian develop- 
ments came new efforts by France, Great Britain, the Soviet 
Union and the United States to reduce the danger of war 
and to solve outstanding issues by negotiation. 

Last May, the three Western powers proposed a “two 
stage” effort. The “first stage” would be a meeting of the 
heads of government themselves to provide “a new impetus” 
for a “second stage,” which would be that of detailed exami- 
nation of the substance of the problems. 

The first phase of the program occurred at Geneva last 
July when the four heads of government met. They clearly 
manifested their common desire for peace and better rela- 
tions. Specifically they agreed that further efforts should be 
made in three fields, namely: (1) European security and 
Germany; (2) disarmament; and (3) development of con- 
tacts between East and West. 

Now, we enter on the agreed “second stage,” where the 
spirit of Geneva will be tested. A United Nations subcom- 
mittee is already discussing the Geneva ideas about disarma- 
ment. Next month, the foreign ministers of France, the United 
Kingdom, the Soviet Union and the United States will meet 
at Geneva. The Western powers will associate with them, 
where appropriate, the Federal Republic of Germany and 
their other NATO partners. 

At the coming meeting, agreed priority will be given to 
the closely linked problem of the reunification of Germany 
and the problem of European security. This is as it should be. 

The German people have now been forcibly divided for 
over 10 years. The perpetuation of this division is a crime 
against nature. 

Three quarters of the Germans are in the Federal Repub- 
lic, and they are fortunate in having a great leader, Chan- 
cellor [Konrad] Adenauer. He stands for a united Germany 
that will be peaceful and that will find its mission in friendly 
co-operation with its neighbors. He is determined that Ger- 
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many’s legitimate needs for security and sovereign equality 
shall be met without a revival of German militarism. 

It would, however, be a tragic mistake to assume that be- 
cause most of the Germans now have chosen that enlightened 
viewpoint, the injustice of dividing Germany can therefore 
be perpetuated without grave risk. 

There are many nations who feel that their own future se- 
curity and world peace urgently require that Germany should 
be reunited, and enabled, if it so desires, to become a party 
to the Western European arrangements for limitation, con- 
trol and integration of armed forces, so that they can never 
serve an aggressive purpose. There are others who profess to 
feel that a united Germany within NATO would endanger 
them even under these conditions. 

To bridge this difference, the Western powers are ready 
to advance some over-all plan of European security which 
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would give the Soviet Union substantial additional re- 
assurances. The conjunction of this attitude of the Western 
powers with the like mood of the Federal Republic of 
Germany provides an unprecedented opportunity. But the 
German mood which I describe may not always persist. Also, 
it cannot be assumed that the Western powers, including 
the United States, will always be ready to enlarge their 
present commitments to meet Soviet concern about European 
security. 

The present opportunity is so unusual and so full of con- 
structive possibilities that it can be hoped that the forth- 
coming four-power foreign ministers’ meeting will find a solid 
basis for the reunification of Germany within a framework of 
European security. 

At Geneva, President Eisenhower mentioned two causes of 
international tension which were not accepted for the agenda 
of the Conference. The first was “the problem of respecting 
the right of peoples to choose the form of government under 
which they will live.” As to this, he said that “the American 
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... “In the Near East the situation remains troubled” 


people feel strongly that certain peoples of Eastern Europe, 
many with a long and proud record of national existence, 
have not yet been given the benefit of this pledge of our 
United Nations wartime declaration, reinforced by other 
wartime agreements.” 


A Barometer of Soviet Intentions 


President Eisenhower also raised the problem of international 
Communism. He said that for 38 years this problem has dis- 
turbed relations between other nations and the Soviet Union. 
It is, indeed, difficult to develop really cordial relations be- 
tween governments, when one is seeking by subversion to 
destroy the other. The head of the Soviet Government took 
the position that these problems were not a proper subject 
of discussion at the Geneva Conference. Nevertheless, the 
eyes of much of the world will remain focused upon these 
two problems. What, in fact, the Soviet Union does about 
them will, to many, be a barometer of the Soviets real 
intentions. 

If the “spirit of Geneva” is genuine and not spurious, if it 
is to be permanent and not fleeting, it will lead to liquidating 
abnormal extensions of national power, which crush the spirit 
of national independence, and to the ending of political offen- 
sives aimed at subverting free governments. 

Turning now from Europe to this hemisphere of the Amer- 
icas, we find the Organization of American States continuing 
to demonstrate how the purposes and principles of the United 
Nations can be effectuated through regional arrangements 
for collective self-defense. The Organization’s general meet- 
ings have promoted political understanding and economical 
and social co-operation. 

On three occasions within the last 15 months, in relation 
to Guatemala, to Costa Rica, and now in relation to the 
Ecuador-Peru boundary dispute, the Organization has acted 
promptly and effectively to maintain international order. 
Its activities in this field have been fully reported to the 
Security Council, persuant to our Charter. 

In the Near East the situation remains troubled. It has 
been difficult to assure the sanctity of the armistice lines es- 
tablished in 1948 under the auspices of the United Nations 
to end the fighting between Israelis and Arabs. The United 
States desires to pay high tribute to those who, during these 
troubled days, have been serving the United Nations, and 
particularly to General Burns of Canada [Maj. Gen. E.L.M. 
Burns, Chief of Staff, United Nations Truce Supervision Or- 
ganization in Palestine] and his associates. 

On August 26 of this year I addressed myself to certain 
fundamental aspects of this situation. I said that if the parties 
desired a stable settlement, they could, I thought, be helped 
from without. I had in mind financial assistance in relation 
to the problem of Arab refugees, and of irrigation projects 
which would enable the people throughout the area to enjoy 
a better life. I also spoke of the importance of bringing greater 
security to the area. I said that if nations from without the 
area made clear their readiness to contribute to these three 
essential aspects of a settlement, it might then be more pos- 
sible to bring order, tranquillity, and well-being to the area 
itself. 

President Eisenhower authorized me to say that he would 
recommend participation by the United States in these mone- 
tary and security commitments, if this were desired by the 
governments ‘directly concerned, and on the assumption that 
action wherever feasible should be on an international basis, 
preferably under the auspices of the United Nations. 

The United Kingdom immediately associated itself with 
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these United States suggestions. A number of other countries 
have also indicated their support. 

If there is a favorable response from the Near Eastern 
countries, many aspects of this problem would eventually 
come to the United Nations, for its action at some future 
session. 

During the past year the fabric of peace in the Far East 
was strengthened by the coming into force of the Southeast 
Asia Collective Defense Treaty. An organizational meeting of 
the Treaty Council was held at Bangkok toward the end of 
February at the ministerial level. 

This security arrangement is unique. It marks the first 
time that any considerable number of countries have banded 
together, in Eastern Asia, for collective self-defense. There 
are eight parties to the Treaty which, in addition, applies to 
Cambodia, Laos and Free Vietnam. 

Also, the arrangement draws together Western and Asian 
countries. This would not have been possible had not all the 
parties firmly committed themselves to the principle of politi- 
cal independence and self-determination. This commitment 
is found both in the preamble to the Treaty and in the con- 
current Pacific Charter which reflects the aspiration: of men 
everywhere to be free. 

The Southeast Asia Treaty does not envisage the establish- 
ment of a combined military organization comparable to that 
which has grown up under the North Atlantic Treaty. The 
conditions in the area do not readily lend themselves to the 
creation of a treaty force, in being and in place. Primary 
reliance is placed on the agreement of the eight signatories 
to treat any armed aggression in the Treaty area as a com- 
mon danger to each party, calling for action on its part. 
That pledge will, we believe, work powerfully to deter 
aggression. 

In the China area the situation is somewhat less ominous 
than it was. We hope that the “Chinese People’s Republic” 
will respond to the manifest will of the world community 
that armed force should not be used to achieve national 
objectives. 


Chinese Reds: “An Evil Record’ 


The record of this Communist regime has been an evil one. 
It fought the United Nations in Korea, for which it stands 
here branded as an aggressor. It took over Tibet by armed 
force. It became allied with the Communist Viet Minh in 
their effort to take over Indo-China by armed force. Then, 
following the Indo-China armistice, it turned its military atten- 
tion to the Taiwan (Formosa) area. It intended to take this 
area by force, and began active military assaults on its ap- 
proaches, which assaults, it claimed, were a first step in its 
new program of military conquest. 

This constituted a major challenge to principles to which 
the United States is committed by our Charter. It was also a 
direct and special challenge to the United States itself. We 
have a distinctive relationship to these islands, a relation- 
ship which is reinforced by a mutual-defense treaty with 
the Republic of China covering Taiwan and Penghu [largest 
istand of the Pescadores]. 

At this point, on Jan. 24, 1955, President Eisenhower 
asked the Congress of the United States for authority to use 
the armed forces of the United States in the defense of Taiwan 
and Penghu and related areas which the President might 
judge as appropriate to that defense. After full hearings in 
the House and the Senate of the United States, the requested 
authority was granted. In the House the vote was 409 to 3, 
and in the Senate the vote was 85 to 3. The authority termi- 
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nates whenever peace and security of the area are reasonably 
assured by international conditions created by action of the 
United Nations or otherwise. 

I am convinced that this timely warning, given with solid, 
virtually unanimous, national concurrence, served to prevent 
‘what could have been a dangerous miscalculation on the part 
of the Chinese Communists. 

Shortly thereafter the Bandung Conference was held. There 
again the peace-loving nations—many of them members of 
the United Nations—made clear to the Chinese Commu- 
nists their adherence to our Charter principle that states 
should refrain in their international relations from the threat 
of force. 

From the site of the Bandung Conference, Mr. Chou En- 
lai proposed direct discussions with the United States, a pro- 
posal which I promptly indicated was acceptable to the 
United States so long as we dealt only with matters of con- 
cern to the two of us, not involving the rights of third parties. 
That reservation applied particularly, so far as the United 
States is concerned, to the Republic of China, to which we 
are loyal as to a long-time friend and ally. 

Shortly thereafter the Chinese Communists released four 
and, later, the other 11, of the United States fliers of 
the United Nations Command whom it had been holding in 
violation of the Korean Armistice Agreement. This release 
had been sought by resolution of this General Assembly 
adopted last December. The outcome justified the confi- 
dence which the United States had placed in the United 
Nations and our restraint in the use or threat of our own 
national power. 

Some 15 months ago, the United States had started talks 
with the “Chinese People’s Republic” at Geneva with regard 
io getting our civilians home. As a result of the Bandung 
statement made by Mr. Chou En-lai and my reply, these talks 
were resumed last August, to deal first with the topic of 
freeing civilians for return, and then with other practical mat- 
ters of direct concern to the two of us. 

All Chinese in the United States who desire to return to 
their homeland are free to do so. They have always been 
free to do so except for a few who were temporarily prevented 
by restrictions arising out of the Korean war. The “Chinese 
People’s Republic” has now declared that all Americans on 
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the China mainland have the right to return and will be 
enabled expeditiously to exercise that right. 

For the favorable trend of events to which I refer, thanks are 
due to many. Our Secretary General [Dag Hammarskjéld] 
worked assiduously to bring about the release of United 
States fliers of the United Nations Command. Other govern- 
ments and individuals were helpful in this and other matters. 
The will of the world community may have operated to avert 
another war, the scope of which could not surely be limited. 


Progress in Atomic-Energy Fields 


Last year I spoke of the peaceful uses of atomic energy. 
We had gone through a period of disappointing negotiations 
to secure the participation of the Soviet Union in the pro- 
gram presented to you by President Eisenhower on Dec. 8, 
1953. In the face of a negative Soviet attitude, we had re- 
solved, nevertheless, to go ahead. 

Last September I mentioned four activities which we prom- 
ised to commence immediately. Since that time we have made 
good progress in each of these fields. 

The negotiations for establishment of an International Atomic 
Energy Agency have led to the preparation of a draft statute 
establishing such an agency. 

An International Conference on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic 
Energy was held with outstanding success last month at 
Geneva. This Conference was so successful that the United 
States will again propose a similar conference to be held in 
three years or earlier if the increasing development of the 
peaceful uses of atomic energy will so warrant. 

The first reactor training course at our Argonne National 
Laboratory is nearing completion and an enlarged course is 
about to begin. 

Distinguished doctors and surgeons from other countries 
are visiting our hospitals and research establishments where 
atomic energy is used for the cure of cancer and other diseases. 

The Soviet Union is now taking a more co-operative at- 
titude, and we gladly note the recent offer of Premier 
[Nikolai] Bulganin to set aside fissionable material for the 
work of the proposed International Agency when it comes 
into existence. 

Much has happened, we see, to give reality to the vista of 
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... ‘Aerial inspection would exclude the greatest risk’ 


hope which President Eisenhower portrayed when he spoke 
to our eighth session. 

The United States also plans at this session to propose the 
establishment of an International Technical Body on the Ef- 
fects of Atomic Radiation upon Human Health. It would be 
composed of qualified scientists who would collate and give 
wide distribution to radiological information furnished by 
states members of the United Nations or specialized agencies. 

The United States is itself giving much study to this matter. 
We believe that properly safeguarded nuclear testing and the 
development of peaceful uses of atomic energy do not threat- 
en human health or life. But this is a subject of such trans- 
cendent concern that we believe that all available data should 
be sought out and pooled under United Nations auspices. 

On July 21 of this year, at Geneva, the President of the 
United States took still another major initiative. Dealing with 
disarmament, and addressing himself for the moment princi- 
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pally to the delegates from the Soviet Union, he proposed that, 
as a beginning, each of our two nations should provide the 
other with information as to its military establishments and 
with facilities for unrestricted aerial reconnaissance of the 
other. 

The logic of this proposal is simple and clear. Major aggres- 
sion is unlikely, unless the aggressor can have the advantage 
of surprise and hope to strike a blow which will be devas- 
tating because unexpected. But the preparation of an at- 
tack of such magnitude could hardly be concealed from 
aerial inspection. Aerial inspection would not, of course, 
detect everything or be itself a final comprehensive sys- 
tem of inspection. But aerial inspection would detect enough 
to exclude the greatest risk. As such it would open the 
way to further steps toward inspection and disarmament 
which we all, and I emphatically include the United States, 
want to see taken. 

Long experience makes it apparent that when there is a 
sense of insecurity and when arms consequently seem needed, 
limitation of armament is virtually unattainable. Reductions 
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of armament occur when fear is dissipated and when arms 
seem less needed. 

It was, I believe, immediately sensed by all that if the 
United States were to permit Soviet overflights of its territory, 
and if the Soviet Union were to permit the United States 
overflights of its territory, that would go far to show that 
neither had aggressive intentions against the other. Then, as 
President Eisenhower pointed out in his plea at Geneva, it 
would be easier to move on to a comprehensive, scientific 
system of inspection and disarmament. The essence of the 
President’s proposal was that it would, as a beginning, do 
what is required of a beginning; namely, make it more possi- 
ble to take subsequent steps. 


An End to the “Cold War’? 


I hope that the sentiment of this General Assembly will 
make clear that this beginning should be made as simply as 
may be and as quickly as may be. From such a beginning can 
come, and I believe will come, solid advance toward our 
Charter goal of reducing the “diversion for armaments of the 
world’s human and economic resources.” 

Then we can realistically look forward to fulfilling the de- 
sire close to the hearts of all our peoples—a desire voiced by 
President Eisenhower at our recent meeting in San Francisco 
—that more of this earth’s resources should be used for truly 
constructive purposes, which would particularly benefit the 
underdeveloped areas of the world. 

It was 10 years ago last month that the fighting stopped in 
World War II. We have lived through the subsequent decade 
without another world war. That is something for which to be 
profoundly thankful. But true peace has not been enjoyed. 
There have been limited wars; free nations have been sub- 
verted and taken over; there has been the piling up of 
armament, and the rigidities of position which are imposed 
upon those who regard each other as potential fighting 
enemies. 

That phase may now be ending. I believe that all four of 
the heads of government who were at Geneva wanted that 
result and that each contributed to it. In consequence, a new 
spirit does indeed prevail, with greater flexibility and less 
brittleness in international relations. 


“All the World Must Gain” 


Some find it interesting to speculate as to which nations 
gained and which lost from this development. I would say 
that, if the spirit of Geneva is to be permanent, then all the 
world must be the gainer. The “summit” meeting, if it is to 
be historic, rather than episodic, must usher in an era of 
peaceful change. 

It will not be an era of placidity and stagnancy, in the 
sense that the status quo, with its manifold injustices, is ac- 
cepted as permanent. It will be an era of change, and it will 
have its ‘strains and its stresses. But peoples and governments 
will renounce the use of war and of subversion to achieve their 
goals. They will accept orderly evolution toward the realiza- 
tion of legitimate national aspirations. They will develop wid- 
er economic intercourse among themselves. They will increas- 
ingly respect human rights and fundamental freedoms. And 
human effort will be dedicated to what is creative and benign. 

The United Nations, too, will change. Given good will and 
mutual confidence, many provisions of the Charter will gain 
new meaning and new vitality. 

Let us together strive that the next decade shall be known 
as the healing decade of true peace. 
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V.M. Molotov Declares— 


U.S. SHOULD CUT FORCES, 
GIVE UP OVERSEAS BASES 






Replying to the U. S. Secretary of State, the 
Soviet Foreign Minister, V. M. Molotov, in a 
major address made these points: 

® United Nations must speak out against 
the arms race and outlaw atomic weapons. 

® Big Four Conference at Geneva last July 
raised new hopes for peace, which the next 













Geneva talks in November should encourage. 
®@ German problem can be solved by setting 
up an all-European security system. 
® No need exists to revise U.N. Charter. 
Mr. Molotov also called upon all powers— 
meaning the U. S.—to give up their bases in 
foreign territories. 








Following are extracts from the United Nations’ unoffi- 
cial translation of an address by Vyacheslav M. Molotov, 
Soviet Foreign Minister, before the U. N. General Assembly, 
New York, Sept. 23, 1955: 


The most important international event of recent times was 
the Geneva Conference of the heads of government of the 
U.S.S.R., the U.S.A., Britain and France which has exerted a 
profound influence on the international atmosphere. For the 
first time since 1945, the heads of government of the four 
powers established personal contacts and exchanged views on 
a number of paramount and urgent international issues. That 
in itself is a noteworthy fact, bearing in mind the kind of re- 
lations that developed among these powers during the past 
decade. 

The significance of the Geneva Conference lies in the fact 
that the leading statesmen attending it clearly expressed the 
desire of their governments to relieve the people of the fear 
of a new war. 

The public reacted so enthusiastically to the Geneva Con- 
ference for the reason that it marked a certain change of trend 
in the relations between the U.S.S.R., the U.S.A., Britain and 
France—a change that has exerted its influence on the inter- 
national situation in general. The trend changed in the direction 
of seeking ways and means to overcome existing difficulties 
and to achieve appropriate agreement on the outstanding 
international issues through negotiations to be conducted in 
the spirit of mutual understanding and co-operation among 
nations. 

Qa Qo so 

Since the second World War, deep changes have taken 
place not only in Europe but in Asia. Developments of con- 
siderable importance have also occurred in Africa. 

The first fact—and one that should not be underestimated— 
is the formation of the great Chinese People’s Republic as a 
result of the victory gained by the Chinese people, who thus 
crowned their age-long struggle for national independence 
and freedom. The emergence of the new, the people’s demo- 
cratic China—whose legitimate rights and interest as a great 
sovereign power we must all take into account—constitutes 
the greatest historical event of recent times. The rise and 
consolidation of the Chinese People’s Republic which enjoys 
wholehearted support of the great Chinese people represents 
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a powerful factor for the peace not only in Asia and the 
Far East but throughout the world. 

An important part in the maintenance of peace and secu- 
rity in the Far East can and should be played, along with other 
nations, by Japan. Success of the talks on the normalization 
of relations between Japan and the Soviet Union now in 
progress in London would undoubtedly meet the interests of 
both the Japanese and the Soviet people and would promote 
relations in the Far East. 

o ce Q 

As for the Soviet Union, it remains, as heretofore, a con- 
sistent champion of peace and progress. Peoples standing 
up for national independence, freedom and the interests 
of peace among nations will always find active and whole- 
hearted sympathy on its part. 

It is a fact that recent vears have been marked by a growing 
desire for greater commercial and other economic contacts 
and the removal of discrimination in East-West trade. 

eo ° a 

Thus a number of recent developments and, in particular, 
the Geneva Conference of the heads of government have 
reflected the far-reaching changes now in progress on the 
international scene. This does not mean that all the difficulties 
have been surpassed. We still have to overcome many 
prejudices and barriers on the road ahead. For instance, 
some people still speak of the so-called satellites. But, when 
they refer in that way to the peoples of Eastern Europe, they 
simply carry over a familiar term to countries where it is 
entirely inapplicable and where the people have attained a 
much higher level in their close ties with the government 
than in certain other parts of the world. 

oO ° oO 

Under present conditions, the termination of the armaments 
race must be regarded as the primary objective. 

It is a fact that the armaments race has assumed unprece- 
dented proportions, particularly in recent years. The so-called 
conventional weapons are being constantly piled up. So are 
the atomic and hydrogen weapons which, moreover, are 
becoming ever more destructive and dangerous. Military 
expenditures have been inflated to an unheard-of extent, and 
they fall heavy on the shoulders of the working people—on 
the shoulders of the workers, farmers, office employes and 
small property holders. Enormous material and human re- 
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sources are being diverted for war preparations, instead of 
being used for constructive purposes, to improve the welfare 
of the people and to benefit economically underdeveloped 
countries and areas. 

This state of affairs must not be allowed to continue. The 
United Nations must speak -up emphatically .against the arms 
race and in favor of reducing armaments, outlawing atomic 
and hydrogen weapons and removing the danger of another 
war. 

The proposal of the Soviet Government on the reduction of 
armaments, prohibition of atomic weapons and removal of the 
danger of a new war meets these purposes. . . . 

co oO c 

These proposals refer to the need to cease war propaganda, 
as decided by the General Assembly several years ago. We 
should see to it that this resolution is implemented. The Soviet 
proposals also speak of the need for agreement to do away 
with military bases on the foreign territories. . . . 

° ° 2 

The new Soviet proposals on the reduction of armaments 
and prohibition of atomic and hydrogen weapons represent 
a major step to narrowing down further the differences be- 
tween the U.S.S.R. and the Western powers on disarmament. 

. The Soviet Government has accepted the Western 
proposals on levels of armed forces for the five powers, namely 
1 million to 1.5 million men for the U.S.A.,the Soviet Union 
and the Chinese People’s Republic and 650,000 men for 
France and Britain. .. . 

The Soviet Union's acceptance of the maximum levels of 
armed forces for the five powers proposed by Britain, France 
and the United States has made pointless the objections to 
the banning of atomic weapons on the ground that these 
weapons compensate for the “backwardness” of the Western 
powers in conventional weapons and are a means of main- 
taining a “balance” in armaments between the West and 
the East... . 

c c oO 

The Soviet Union attaches considerable importance to the 
setting up of controls over disarmament measures, and its pro- 
posals provide for the granting of wide rights and powers to 
the control bodies. The Soviet proposal to have control posts 
established on a mutual basis at railroad and highway junctions, 
at airdromes and seaports, on the territories of the nations con- 
cerned, provides the requisite conditions for establishing 
effective controls and would be particularly important in pre- 
venting surprise attack by one state on another. 

co oO oO 


Sincerity of President's Plan 


At this point, reference should be made to the well-known 
proposal on the exchange of military information and on 
aerial photography made by President Eisenhower at the 
Geneva Conference. We recognize the importance of the 
President's proposals. We regard them as an expression of a 
sincere desire to facilitate the solution of the important prob- 
lem of international control and inspection. And it is from 
this point of view that we are engaged in studying this 
proposal and its various aspects. 

In so doing, we are, naturally, interested in ascertaining to 
what extent that proposal would contribute to a reduction of 
armaments and to the settlement of the problem of outlawing 
atomic weapons; that is to say, to what extent it would help 
to fulfill the principal task—that of ending the armaments 
race and relieving the people of the heavy burden of inflated 
military budgets and various war preparations. . . . In this 
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connection we cannot disregard yesterday's statement by the 
head of the U.S. Delegation [Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles].:He said that “limitation of armament is virtually 
unattainable.” This statement throws doubt on the work 
of the Disarmament Commission set up by the General 
Assembly. 

[The American delegation challenged Mr. Molotov’s in- 
terpretation of the Dulles quotation. ] 

° ° oO 

Considering that any steps by nations to end the arms race 
and cut down armaments would represent an important con- 
tribution to a further relaxation of international tension and 
building up of confidence among nations, the Soviet Govern- 
ment has decided, as of Dec. 15, 1955, to reduce the strength 
of the Soviet armed forces by 640,000 men. That is not merely 
a wish or a plan but a practical beginning in the substantial 
reduction of armaments and armed forces, as far as the Soviet 
Union is concerned. 

The Soviet Delegation expresses the hope that the other 
powers possessing substantial armed forces in their turn would 
take steps, as a token of good will, to reduce their armed 
forces without waiting for agreement to be reached on the 
conclusion of an appropriate international convention. 


Foreign Bases: Causes of Tension 


We are all aware of the fact that the existence of military 
bases on foreign territories is one of the main causes of inter- 
national tension. 

As far as the Soviet Union is concerned, it maintained until 
recently only two military bases outside of its borders. One of 
them was at Port Arthur, in the Far East, and was adminis- 
tered jointly by the Soviet Union and the Chinese People’s 
Republic. At the end of last year, on the initiative of the So- 
viet Union, agreement was reached between the U.S.S.R. and 
the Chinese People’s Republic to have this joint Soviet-Chi- 
nese base placed entirely at the disposal of the Chinese 
People’s Republic. . . . 

Another military base maintained by the Soviet Union was 
in the Porkkala-Udd area, on Finnish territory. This base 
was set up under the peace treaty which entered into force 
in 1947 for a period of 50 years. In accordance with the 
agreement just concluded between the Soviet Union and 
Finland, on the initiative of the former, this Soviet military 
base will also be liquidated in the near future... . 

a 5° oO 

In this case, again, the Soviet Government has proceeded 
from words to deeds. This gives us reason to call upon the 
governments of other powers, and particularly of those which 
maintain numerous bases on foreign territories, to give up 
their bases. Such a course would, undoubtedly, best meet 
the need to call off the armaments race, build up confidence 
among nations and end the cold war. 

oO ° ° 

. . . The Soviet Government raised the question of having 
an effective security system established in Europe, and to 
that end presented an appropriate proposal for the considera- 
tion by the countries concerned. That proposal provides for 
the establishment with the participation of the U.S.A. of a 
collective-security system in Europe based on the joint efforts 
of all European countries, irrespective of their social and 
political system. 

The Soviet Union is willing, of course, to study any other 
proposals designed to ensure European security. 

oO oO oO 
The Paris agreements which were concluded this year, 
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and which provide for the remilitarization of Western Ger- 
many and its integration into the military groupings formed 
by some of the Western powers, have been particularly in- 
strumental in aggravating the situation in Europe and have 
given rise to serious difficulties to the reunification of Ger- 
many. 

The establishment of an all-European security system 
would help create more favorable conditions for the settle- 
ment of the German problem, too, including the reunifica- 
tion of the country, since the solution of that problem is in- 
separable from the task of establishing a system of European 
security and from the question of whether it would become 
a bulwark of peace and international security. 

°° °o ° 

As for the German problem as a whole, the above makes 
it clear that under present conditions it will find its solu- 
tion through the setting up of an all-European security 
system. 

The situation in Asia and the Far East, too, cannot fail to 
attract the attention of the General Assembly. Among the 
outstanding international problems, those relating to Asia and 
the Far East are particularly urgent in character. 


Formosa “a Threat to Peace” 


The first problem to be emphasized in this connection is 
that of Taiwan [Formosa]. This ancient part of Chinese ter- 
ritory remains disunited from the Chinese People’s Republic. 
This constitutes a grave obstacle to the normalization of the 
situation in the Far East as a whole and a threat to peace 
and tranquillity in this area... . 

°O ° oO 

The need urgently to restore the legitimate rights of the 
Chinese People’s Republic in the U.N. has already been 
discussed here. We have heard some unconvincing arguments 
in opposition. .. . 

° ° oO 

We should not forget that, although the Korean war has 
ceased, the problem of Korea is far from settled. This means 
that the countries concerned must exert their efforts to find 
ways to bring about the definite, peaceful settlement of the 
Korean problem. Under present conditions, the establishment 
and development of ties between North and South Korea 
and rapprochement between them with the ultimate aim of 
achieving agreement on the restoration of Korea’s unity 
would be of the utmost importance. It should be noted that 
the Government of the Korean People’s Democratic Republic 
has repeatedly advanced concrete proposals regarding the 
establishment of cultural and business relations between the 
North and the South. It is to be regretted that the Govern- 
ment of South Korea takes a different view on these matters 
and makes no secret of its preparations for aggressive action 
against the Korean People’s Democratic Republic. Ob- 
viously, this approach on the part of the South Korean Gov- 
ernment constitutes a serious handicap to the settlement of 
the Korean problem—a fact which we cannot disregard. 

The problem of Indo-China, too, still awaits its final settle- 
ment. The Geneva agreeménts on Vietnam, Laos and Cam- 
bodia which brought to an end the hostilities in Indo-China 
mapped out the ways and means for a settlement in this 
area on the basis of recognition of the indisputable and legiti- 
mate national rights of its people to an independent and free 
existence. On the whole, the principal provisions of the 
Geneva agreements on Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia are 
being fulfilled, though not without delay. Nevertheless, it 
would be pointed out that far from everything is being done 
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to solve adequately the important political problems arising 
out of the said agreements. . . . 
o Oo 7 
Reference should also be made to the statement of great 
importance made by Premier Chou En-lai of the State Council 
of the Chinese People’s Republic at the recent session of 
the all-China assembly of people’s representatives, in which 
he supported the idea of convening such a conference to 
discuss the problems of Asia and the Far East, and expressed 
the hope that the countries of Asia and the Pacific, including 
the United States of America, will agree to negotiate a 
collective peace pact in that area. This pact is in the interests 
of the people of Asia while the military blocs such as 
SEATO [Southeast Asia Treaty Organization], constitute a 
direct danger to the security of the peoples of Asia and the 
Far East and to their national independence. 
° ° ° 
At this session, the General Assembly must deal with the 
question of a general United Nations conference to review 
the charter. 
It is the opinion of the Soviet Union that there is no 
grounds for revision of the U.N. Charter. . . . 
oO o °° 
The Soviet Union is in favor of having the question of the 
admission of new members settled without delay. For this 
reason, the Soviet delegation declares that it is willing to 
support the simultaneous admission to the U.N. of the 16 
states which have applied for membership. 


o o °o 


Red Disarmament Resolution 


In conclusion, the Soviet delegation submits the following 
draft resolution for consideration by the General Assembly: 


Measures for the further relaxation of international tension 
and development of international co-operation. 

The General Assembly notes with satisfaction the efforts 
made by states, particularly of late, to relax international 
tension, promote mutual confidence and develop co-operation 
among nations. In this respect the Geneva Conference of 
the heads of government of the four powers, the Bandung 
Conference of Asian and African countries and also the de- 
velopment of contacts between the political leaders of dif- 
ferent states is of particular importance. 

The General Assembly calls upon governments to continue 
their efforts in the interest of consolidating universal peace 
and security and to seek a further improvement of relations 
and building up of confidence among states. 

The General Assembly attaches particular importance to 
the consideration of proposals by states designed to put an 
end to the armaments race and to settle outstanding inter- 
national problems through negotiations, consideration of the 
proposals of the Soviet Government of May 10 and July 21 
last on the reduction of armaments, prohibition of atomic 
weapons and removal of the threat of a new war, the pro- 
posals of the United States of America on the implementation 
of the disarmament proposal made by the President of 
the United States on July 21 last at Geneva, the proposals 
introduced at Geneva by Britain and by France and of 
pertinent proposals by other states. 

The General Assembly shall consider these and other pos- 
sible proposals, regarding as its principal tasks the removal 
of the threat of a new war, achievement of security and 
confidence in the morrow and creation of conditions for a 
peaceful and tranquil life for people throughout the world. 
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The Golden Crown marks the rich heartland 

of America served by Delta and symbolizes 

the regal service aboard the magnificent DC-7’s. 
Come, visit booming mid-America with 
unsurpassed speed and luxury — 


on a Delta Golden Crown DC-7. 


Formerly Operated as Delta-C&S 


Serving 58 Cities in 7 Countries — General Offices, Atlanta Airport, Atlanta, Georgia 
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KOC HE FriseErGLAs LUGGAGE 


PRONOUNCED "“KOKE 





Precision made Koch Luggage is solid Fiberglas all the way through. 
No matter how far or how often you travel, the color won't scuff off. 
It is guaranteed against breakage on any airline, railroad or steamship, 
anywhere in the world. Ten styles for men and women. $39.50 to 
$79.50 plus Fed. tax. For descriptive folder address Dept. UMH. 


KOCH OF CALIFORNIA 


Corte Madera, California 





NEWS-LINES 


WHAT YOU 
AS A BUSINESSMAN 
CAN and CANNOT DO 


as a result of recent court 
and administrative decisions 


YOU CAN now obtain from your tax 
collector new rules for reproducing 
various tax-return forms. Ask for re- 
vised ruling 55-573, which covers return 
forms for individual and corporation in- 
come taxes, estate and gift taxes, decla- 
rations of estimated tax and others. 


* * * 


YOU CAN probably count on the 

National Labor Relations Board to 
uphold the results of an election in your 
plant even though, at the time of the 
balloting, you had some new workers 
who were ineligible to vote. The Board 
decides that a collective-bargaining 
election should not be invalidated in a 
case where about one fifth of the em- 
ployes could not qualify to vote. 


* * a 


YOU CAN, as a manufacturer who 

uses copper, probably get more of 
the metal in the fourth quarter of this 
year than you expected. The Office of 
Defense Mobilization announces that it 
is making an additional 11,000 tons of 
copper available to industry during the 
final quarter of 1955. 


* om oa 


YOU CAN look for the Federal 

Commission to regulate the sales of 
natural gas destined for eventual ship- 
ment across a State line for resale. The 
Commission rules that it has power to 
regulate a natural-gas producer's sales 
to processors and gatherers who in turn 
sell to interstate pipelines. 


x 2 * 


YOU CAN find out from your tax 

collector how to make your quarter- 
ly report on excise taxes that were 
changed on September 1 by an act of 
Congress. How to handle this is ex- 
plained in Internal Revenue Service 
Publication No. 222—“Additional In- 
structions for Form 720 for Quarter 
Ended September 30, 1955”—which is 
available at district tax offices. 


* * * 


YOU CAN probably get the Labor 

Board to stop a union from picket- 
ing your trucks while they are making 
deliveries on the premises of a customer 
who has no dispute with the union. 
NLRB finds that a union violated the 
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secondary-boycott provision of the Taft- 
Hartley law by such picketing when it 
also could, and did, picket the premises 
of the company owning the trucks. 


* * * 


YOU CAN buy rice from the Gov- 

ernment for export at a lower price 
than heretofore. Export prices of several 
varieties of the grain held by the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation are reduced 
by the Department of Agriculture. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, under an incentive- 

type Government defense con- 
tract, obtain total advance payment on 
the contract of more than 105 per cent 
of the total costs that you have incurred. 
The Department of Defense orders this 
provision written into incentive and 
price-revision contracts after October 1. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, in figuring your 

Social Security tax on an employe, 
take into consideration wages paid to 
him by another employer. The Internal 
Revenue Service rules that an employer 
may not consider wages paid by another 
employer in determining, under the 
Federal Insurance Contributions Act, 
the first $4,200 paid to an employe. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect to receive 

free of charge certain services from 
the Bureau of Land Management that 
in the past have been provided without 
charge. The Secretary of the Interior 
approves fees ranging from $5 to $15 for 
59 services previously provided free or at 
little cost. Involved are such things as 
public-land transactions, mineral and 
grazing leases and permits. 


ad * * 


YOU CANNOT, during collective 

bargaining, safely refuse to discuss 
a union’s proposal that side agreements, 
both written and oral, be incorporated in 
the main written contract. The National 
Labor Relations Board holds that an 
employer did not carry out his Taft- 
Hartley duties to bargain when he 
would not consider such a union request 
regarding side agreements. 

. x * 

YOU CANNOT, under a new rule 

of the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion, fail to notify that agency if you 
sell your private plane. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs 
are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, can- 
not be set forth in detail. U.S. News & 
Wor.tp Report, on written request, will 
refer interested readers to sources of this 
basic material. 
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PAYLOADER’ TRACTOR 









BIG performance in a small package 


model 

Here is tractor power at its four- 

T U =I 4 , @ ] wheel-drive best — thoroughly tested 
12,000 Ibs. drawbar pull in military use and now available for 
commercial use at airports, plants, 
docks and piers. The TU-120 is rug- 
ged and maneuverable and develops 
high tractive effort at either end for 
pushing and pulling. Its power-steer, 








® Torque-converter drive 


* 4-speed full-revefsing 


transmission torque converter drive and 4 wheel 
hydraulic brakes make it easy to op- 

* Travel speeds to 22 mph erate and control. It can handle the 
largest commercial aircraft in use to- 

* Power Steer day and do many other kinds of tow- 
ing, spotting and skidding work, both 

* 83 h.p. (diesel) indoors and outdoors. For full infor- 
mation on this versatile tractor write 

* Gas. or Diesel The Frank G. Hough Co., 953 Sunny- 


side Ave., Libertyville, Illinois. 
® Overall Dimensions: 


L 143"; H 60"; 
W 80” 7 PAYLOADE FR’ 


THE FRANK G. HOUGH CO. LIBERTYVILLE, ILL. 
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NO. 2 IN A SERIES 


OUT OF THE LABORATORY 


Here are muzzies that shoot air bullets. 
They operate in a refrigeration unit in which cooling efficiency depends on 
the mass of air moved each minute. As air is forced through this seven- 
nozzled head, the air is accelerated into seven miniature tornadoes. These 
suck additional air along with them...increase the cooling efficiency of the refrigeration 
unit to the point where an important weight and space saving is accomplished 
...a vital factor in today’s high-speed aircraft. This ingenious device is 
another AiResearch contribution to industrial progress. 


* Outstanding opportunities for qualified engineers 


THE oe POR ATIC 


AiResearch Manufacturing Divisions LOS ANGELES 45, CALIFORNIA... PHOENIX, ARIZONA » DESIGNERS AND 


MANUFACTURERS OF AIRCRAFT SYSTEMS, COMPONENTS AND INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 





















Trend of American Business 








24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 





What you are seeing is almost a world-wide attempt to control a boom by 
tightening up on money. That's going on particularly in U.S. and Europe. 








Federal Reserve in the U.S. has been applying restraints since late 1954. 

Reserve Banks are selling Government securities. That tightens credit by 
withdrawing money from commercial banks, reducing their reserves. 

Reserves of commercial banks are pretty tight. Reserves provide the basis 
for bank loans. For the banking system as a whole, additional reserves can be 
obtained only by borrowing from Federal Reserve Banks. 

Discount rates charged by Reserve Banks are up to 2% per cent. That's the 
rate charged when banks want to get reserves by borrowing from Reserve Banks. 
The rate was 1% per cent not many months ago. 

Aim behind these moves is to discourage banks from loaning too freely and 
to make loans a little more expensive. 


































What's unusual about these moves is the timing. This is the season when 
demand for credit normally rises and when Reserve Banks usually supply funds. 
This year they are not doing that. Reason: to dampen the boom a bit. 


Similar moves are being taken in 10 other non-Communist countries. 

In England, the discount rate is up, installment credit is curbed, banks 
are being "persuaded" to cut the total amount of their loans. You get some more 
details about Britain's situation on page lll. 

In Sweden, discount rate is higher, banks are under pressure to cut back 
loans, industrial construction is taxed, corporate taxes are higher. 

In Norway, banks are put under reserve requirements, discount rate is up, 
ceilings on credit are applied to mortgage lenders. 

In Denmark, banks are urged to tighten loans, Support price for Government 
bonds is lowered, discount rate is up. Denmark also has reduced subsidies on 
housing and applied a national sales tax. 

West German Central Bank has raised discount rate and required reserves. 

Belgium and Austria have adopted similar money policies. 


New Zealand, Japan, Canada also are tightening up. 




















Basic cause of all this is prosperity. Business is booming throughout a 
good part of the non-Communist world. Banking authorities in these countries 
don't want the boom to get out of hand. They hope they are acting in time. 





Also, from top U.S. officials you are getting these views: 

Borrowed money perhaps is being used to finance too many activities. 

Savings are not adequate enough to meet the demands for capital. 

If people saved a little more, spent a little less, then business and 
(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


individuals would borrow a little less and a better balance might be reached. 
Further increase in the money supply, at this time, should not be risked. 
These observations were made to officials of New York savings associations 
by Robert B. Blyth, assistant to the Secretary of the Treasury. There is little 
doubt that he voiced the opinions of top policy makers. 





Bank loans to business are leaping upward following the seasonal pattern. 

Business borrowings for the week ended September 14 rose by 320 millions. 
These loans now stand at nearly 3.4 billions above a year ago. 

Biggest borrowers for the week were manufacturers of textiles, apparel and 
leather goods, commodity dealers, food, liquor and tobacco manufacturers, firms 
in wholesale and retail trade, sales-finance companies. 

A good deal of this borrowing is doubtless done to build inventories. 











Bank money also is flowing increasingly into the mortgage market. 

Real estate mortgage lenders were in debt to banks to the tune of nearly 
1.4 billion dollars last August 10. This is disclosed in a survey of 400 large 
banks by the Federal Reserve Board. A year ago that debt was 606 million. 

Part of these loans were made for "warehousing" mortgages. That is a 
practice whereby lenders pledge mortgages for a short term so that they can get 
money to make more new mortgage loans. Later pledged mortgages are bought back. 
It's a method of putting short-term bank credit into the long-term mortgage 
market. Banking authorities frown on the practice at this time. 














Recent moves to tighten credit, however, are not doing much to take the 
edge off the boom. Here's an appraisal of purchasing executives: 

Business seems certain of staying on its present high plateau through the 
remainder of 1955 and into 1956. 

Almost all reporting firms--935 per cent--say that production in September 
is as high or higher than it was in August. 

New orders also are higher for 92 per cent of the firms. 

Higher commodity prices are not putting a damper on buying. 

Inventories are rising, but would rise more if supplies were available. 

Purchasers are buying a little further in advance than in the early part of 
the year, but 76 per cent say they are scheduling only for actual needs. 

















U.S. Chamber of Commerce also sees good business ahead. 

Retailers are counting on the best Christmas volume in history. 

Construction, heading for a record this year, will go higher in 1956. 

Auto output, also heading for a record, will stay high in 1956, too. 

The Chamber, in a quarterly report on the business outlook, finds all of the 
business barometers at new highs except agriculture. Rate of expansion in 
business is expected to become more moderate from now on, chiefly because the 
economy now is operating close to capacity. 











Living costs, after edging up for two months, dipped slightly in August. 
Official index puts consumer prices at 114.5 per cent of the 1947-49 average. 
That compares with 114.7 in July, 114.4 in June, 115 in August, 1954. 

Price decline comes chiefly in food and some household furnishings. Rise 
in metal prices has not yet shown up in official figures. 
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New adhesive makes stronger, 


more heat-resistant sandwich panels 


A remarkable new thermoplastic adhesive—Armstrong D-253N— 
holds dead loads twice as high as those held by conventional thermo- 
plastic cements. And its unusual resistance to heat makes it useful at 
temperatures up to 180° F. 

D-253N has high immediate strength, too. This makes it ideal for 
assembly-line applications. Spray it on core and skin sheets, force dry 
for one or two minutes, then assemble your sandwich. One run through 
a pinch roll—and the bond’s made. 

Using D-253N, you can bond honeycomb cores to many different 
skins, including plywood, stainless steel, aluminum, and plastic lam- 
inates. This versatility makes it easy to meet the constantly growing 
demand for sandwich panels in all their many forms. 

Write today for data sheet on D-253N. For information on other 
Armstrong Adhesives, write for a copy of our 1955 Adhesives Manual, 
free to industrial users. Armstrong Cork Company, Industrial Div., 8009 
Dunlap Rd., Lancaster, Pa. In Canada, 6911 Decarie Blvd., Montreal. 


(Armstrong 


ADHESIVES *© COATINGS * SEALERS 


... used wherever performance counts 
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Finance Week 





WHY RUSSIA 


Government 


Talk about ‘no debt” in Russia 
is partly right. 

Soviet variety of ‘‘debt’’ can 
be canceled at any time. 

Russians draw no interest on 
their ‘savings bonds,” and will 
consider themselves lucky to get 
the principal back. 

It's against the law to lend for 
private profit. 

“Business” debt is free, and 
consumer debt nonexistent. 


\ report by a traveling U.S. Sena- 
tor that the Soviet Union “has no 
debt” is drawing attention to the 
strikingly different roles that credit 
plays in Russia and in the U.S. What 
is revealed, however, turns out to be 
somewhat in contrast to what Sena- 
tor George W. Malone (Rep.), of 
Nevada, saw. 

It’s true, as Senator Malone reports, 
that Russia balances its budget every 
year. It does this by lumping “proceeds 
of state loans” in with “revenues.” That 
way, the budget has to balance. 

Russia, in other words, is borrowing 
from its citizens—and borrowing heavily. 
This year’s 32-billion-ruble state loan, 
measured in relation to national income, 
is many times as large as the cash deficit 
of the U.S. Treasury. 

There’s a difference, too, in the pur- 
pose of Soviet borrowing. Owning all 
industry, including banks, the Russian 
Government could get by without bor- 
rowing. But state loans, as Russia’s own 
officials have written, are “a means for 
redistributing the national income.” 

A look at other kinds of borrowing and 
lending reveals that “credit” in Russia is 
not the institution that Americans know. 

State loans in Russia actually are 
more like taxes than loans to Government. 
Where the U.S. Treasury borrows by 
offering securities to all who want to in- 
vest, Russia sees to it that workers “sub- 
scribe” their share of the annual loan 
through payroll deductions. 

How “voluntary” these loan subscrip- 
tions are was disclosed by Georgi M. 
Malenkov while he was Premier last year. 
He boasted that he had been able to re- 
duce workers’ contributions to state loans. 
He was, he announced, cutting workers’ 
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“HAS NO DEBT” 


Can Wipe It Out When It Becomes a Burden 


subscriptions from one month’s to two 
weeks’ pay. Now, with Malenkov no 
longer in the top post in the Kremlin, 
Russian workers once again are “subscrib- 
ing” a full month’s pay each year to the 
state loan. 

These Russian loans are referred to in 
other countries as an example of “forced 
saving.” Russian workers themselves are 
not so sure. They know the process is 
forced, but they are not sure it’s saving. 

For one thing, Government bonds in 
Russia pay no interest. Instead, they pay 


of the total national product measured at 
current prices. In the U. S., where repudi- 
ation of a Treasury obligation would 
come as a national catastrophe, the debt 
of 277 billion dollars amounts to roughly 
three fourths of the gross national output. 
The popularity of Russian “savings 
bonds,” as a result of these factors, is less 
than overwhelming. It is easy for specu- 
lators to buy up the bonds from workers 
at big discounts—despite the fact that the 
bonds are not supposed to be sold. 
This situation raises a real problem 





IN A RUSSIAN 
... depositors get 


off in a gigantic lottery. In the course of 
each 20-year loan, a fourth to a third of 
the lenders win prizes—some small, some 
large—and, in addition, get paid off short 
of the 20-year period. The remaining two 
thirds to three fourths of the “subscribers” 
must wait 20 years to get their money 
back, and with no interest. 

Even then, Russians can’t count on 
getting repaid. At the end of 20 years, 
the worker can be “asked” to take a new 
bond as repayment for the old. 

Or, as a variation, the Russian Govern- 
ment could simply cancel the bond. In 
1947, Russia canceled two rubles out of 
every three of its loans. 

Despite that easy method of getting 
rid of debt, Russia is by no means debt 
free. Right now, the state loans outstand- 
ing come to something like 260 billion 
rubles—a bit more than a third the size 











—Sovfoto 


SAVINGS BANK 
5 per cent interest 


for the Kremlin, as Russian newspaper 
accounts reveal. The operations of one 
enterprising Russian citizen show what 
is happening. The speculator first man- 
aged to buy three new automobiles by 
getting his name on priority lists, waiting 
a year or so and standing in line at ap- 
propriate intervals to protect his priority. 

He bought the cars for 16,000 rubles 
each—about twice the annual pay of 
a factory worker—and resold them to 
others of the Russian elite for 24,000. 
With his total profit of 24,000 rubles he 
bought up huge amounts of Russian 
bonds from citizens who were happy to 
take small sums of cash. 

With such big holdings, the specula- 
tor was bound to win some prizes in the 
semiannual drawings. And the prizes 
were tax free. Most important, however, 
the public announcement of his winning 
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made it possible for him to spend money 
lavishly without arousing suspicion about 
his speculations. 

Other credit forms also exist in Rus- 
sia, some of them highly important. 

In the planned economy, each “busi- 
ness” enterprise—owned by the state— 
gets an allotment of “working capital” 
from the state bank, also a Government 
enterprise. That credit is free, though 
over-the-limit credit must be paid for in 
interest charges. 

These charges do not play the same role 
that interest plays in the U.S. The indi- 
vidual Soviet enterprise repays its loan 
promptly, not to save interest, but to avoid 
trouble with the state bank. Through 
“control of the ruble,” the state bank— 
with its thousands of branches—is a power- 
ful Government agency in the campaign 
to see to it that each enterprise meets its 
planned production or distribution goals. 

Long-term credit, for capital expan- 
sion, also is free to the Russian industrial 
enterprise. Special investment banks pro- 
vide, on a planned basis, expansion loans 
running for seven to 10 years. For banks 
owned by Government there is little point 
in interest charged to customers “owned” 
by Government. 

Family finance, too, differs in Russia. 

Home loans are an example. Though 
the Government builds virtually all hous- 
ing in Russia, individuals can get loans to 
build their own homes. These low-interest 
loans also run from seven to 10 years. 
Last September, the Russian Government 
reported that 26,000 private homes had 
been built already during the year and 
that more than 100,000 would be built 
before the year was over. 

The Russian who gets one of these 
loans does not dash out to find a contrac- 
tor. Hiring labor to build a private home 
is illegal. The lucky individual rounds up 
friends and relatives, who help him erect 
his home. This, in view of the trouble in 
finding materials, can be a long job. 

The Russian family that buys a new 
car or a refrigerator does not go about it 
the same way as an American family ei- 
ther. The family fortunate enough to find 
a refrigerator in a store, or to get a prior- 
ity on a car, pays cash. There’s no such 
thing as the installment credit that keeps 
American homes operating. In a country 
that is straining to produce 330,000 re- 
frigerators in 1955 for its 215 million 
people, no credit is needed to help sales. 

Russian citizens are encouraged to 
save money much in the same way as 
Americans. Their deposits in Russia’s 
savings banks pay about 3 per cent on 
the equivalent of checking accounts and 
around 5 per cent on savings deposits. 

For Russians who recall what hap- 
pened in 1947, there is a special incentive 
to pile up savings in that form. When the 
Government canceled two thirds of its 
debt, and traded one new ruble for each 
10 old rubles of folding money, savings 

(Continued on page 108) 
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Sure of enough cash 
at all times? 


se Commercial 

redit tunds to 

increase cash 
working capital 


825,000 or Millions 


XPERIENCE has proved that Commercitat Crepir 

is usually able to provide considerably more cash than is 

available from other sources. Important also is the fact that 

ComMERCIAL CreEpit provides funds continuously (if needed) 
without negotiations for renewals. 


Our method is quick, with funds usually available within 3 to 
5 days, no matter where the user is located in the U.S. It is 
simple, functions automatically without interfering with 
ownership or management. It is reasonable in cost, as there are 
no preliminary expenses, no long-term fixed commitments, 
and our one charge is a tax deductible expense. 


Knowledge of our method may make it possible for you to 
take advantage of business opportunities that might other- 
wise be missed. For additional facts, write or phone the 
nearest ComMERCIAL Crepit CorPorRATION office below. Just 
say, “I'd like more information about the plan described in 


U. S. News § World Report.” 


BattrmmoreE 1—200 W. Baltimore St. CHicaco 6—222 W. Adams St. 
Los ANGELEs 14—722 S. Spring St. New York 17—100 E. 42nd St. 
San Francisco 6—112 Pine St. 


A Service Available Through Subsidiaries of 


ComMERCIAL CreDiT COMPANY 
Capital and Surplus Over $175,000,000 
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_ New FACIT...NTK 
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Here’s the only 10-key calculator you can Precision built of finest Swedish steel. Parts yj 
carry anywhere in its fine, flexible plastic and service available through dealers every- = 
traveling case. Truly lightweight—only 12 where. $199.50. See your local Classified 


pounds! Equally useful to business men on Phone Book or write for details. i, 
py the road, professional men, research field- gd 
workers and insurance agents. Hand- 
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HILD’s new Wet and Dry 
Vacuum with transferable 





vacuum head fits any 

55 gallon drum on hand 

HOSPITAL QUIET OPERATION 
WITH CONVENIENT INSIDE 
FILTER BAG. Write for FREE 
additional information jy, 





... located at the HILD FLOOR MACHINE CO. 














PROFIT CENTER 740 W. Washington Bivd., Chicago 6 


of the West! | 


Underwriters’ Laboratory chose this area for | 
its excellent source of highly skilled technical | 
personnel located right at the market center | 


of the West. Perhaps this is your answer, too. 


ACCEPT THIS SERVICE... 
Write for an individually pre- 
pared copy of ‘“Your PROFIT 
PLAN forthe Western Market.”’ 


San Jose Chamber of Commerce 
Dept. D-1, San Jose 14, Calif. 





CALIFORNIA 





Decentralized, YES! Isolated, NO! 


BROADWAY AT PARK AVE 


OKLAHOMA CITY 
FIVE-HUNDRED -BEAUTIFUL ROOMS 
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Finance Week 





Safe investments hard 
to find in Russia... 


deposits up to 3,000 rubles were left un- 
touched. Even the biggest accounts were 
cut by only half. 

In that shuffle, Russians remember, 
they came off much better on their sav- 
ings deposits than on their holdings of 
Soviet bonds. 

Debt in Russia is revealed by all this 
as an institution quite different from the 
one Americans know. As a result, so 
is investment. 

With no liquid investments except 
savings deposits and largely interest-free 
Government bonds that can be canceled 
at any time, the Russian who manages to 
pile up some savings has a hard time 





—Sovfoto 


BOND BUYER 
. .. gets no interest 


finding a safe and useful place for his 
wealth. Relatively few manage to invest 
by building homes. 

Many, however, use the savings banks, 
and virtually all workers find it advis- 
able to buy bonds. 

For individuals who manage to accu- 
mulate more than a little wealth, durable 
luxuries such as furs and jewelry are the 
best vehicle for investment. These invest- 
ments, Russians know, pay no interest, 
but they at least can be sold for cash if 
the investor runs into trouble. 





> Balancing the budget. The way to 
end the federal deficit is to fire one out 
of every 10 federal employes—in the 
opinion of Representative Edward H. 
Rees, of Kansas, senior Republican on 
the House Civil Service Committee. 
“With over 2.3 million civilian employes 
and a payroll approaching 10 billion dol- 
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Some Revealing Facts About 


GROWTH STOCKS 


NE of the most profitable methods of investing is to 
buy good growth stocks and hold them on a long 
term basis. These are issues whose earnings and dividends 
over the years are slanted upward at a steeper pitch than 
average. They include companies with outstanding manage- 
ments and products of unusual promise. 


Why Growth Stocks Grow 


Extensive research, new product development, and heavy 
reinvestment of earnings in new plants mean almost perpetual 
expansion for these companies. Growth companies often earn 
10% to 30% annually on their capital. Money compounded 
at these rates grows very rapidly. 

Gains shown by growth stocks are well-nigh startling. 
duPont bought at the very top of the 1937 bull market now 
shows a fivefold increase. National Lead now shows a 550% 
advance over its price at the 1946 bull market peak, with 
dividends 23% per annum on that earlier level. 


GOOD ISSUES TO BE BUYING NOW 


For investors who seek to have their money profitably 
at work in live, expanding companies, our staff has selected 
from all listed issues 200 outstanding growth stocks. Eight 
are selected as especially attractive at current prices. 

You can have an introductory copy of this Growth 
Stock Report for only $1. In addition you will receive 
without extra charge the next four issues of the UNITED 
Investment Reports. (New readers only.) 


———- FILL OUT COUPON AND MAIL TODAY WITH ONLY $1 -—--—— 
| SENT TO YOU BY AIRMAIL $1.25 [[] 


... Average U.S. city 
has tax of $64 a head 


> 


lars,” says Mr. Rees, “a 10 per cent re- 
duction, still leaving over 2 million em- 
ployes to perform really necessary tasks, 
would bring us very close to a balanced 
budget . . . Greater efficiency should 
result.” 


> City man’s burden. If city taxes 
that you and your family pay come to 
less than $64 a head, you're getting off 
relatively easy. The U.S. Census Bureau 
finds that, after a rise from $56 in 1952 
and $61 in 1953, this $64 was the aver- 
age per capita tax take of American 
cities in 1954. 





Tax Deadlines 
Ahead 


SEPTEMBER 30 

® Manufacturers, retailers, others 
deposit excise taxes for August 
if more than $100. 

® Gamblers, bookmakers pay tax 


on wagers accepted in August, 
form 730. 


OCTOBER 17 


® Executors pay third installment 
of 1954 estate income tax. 


OCTOBER 31 


SERVICE 


BOSTON 16, MASS, 
Serving more business men and investors than any other advisory service, 
© Employers deposit income and — 
Social Security taxes withheld in 
September if more than $100. 


210 NEWBURY ST. 


























SAVE WITH 
SAFETY... 
YOUR MONEY ACCOUNTS 
EARNS MORE INSURED to $10,000 


Get our FREE LIST of Federal INSURED Savings 
Associations paying 312% current dividend. 


© Employers withholding less than 
$100 a month in third quarter, 
1955, file quarterly return and 
pay income and Social Security 
taxes withheld in third quarter. 


Housewives file Social Security 
tax return covering wages paid 
employes in third quarter, 1955. 


Farmers who owe Social Secu- 
rity taxes on wages of $100 or 
more paid employes file quar- 
terly return, form 943A, and pay 
taxes. 


Manufacturers, retailers, others 
deposit excise taxes for Septem- 
ber if more than $100. 


Manufacturers, retailers, others 
not making monthly deposits of 
excises file return for third quar- 
ter, 1955, form 720, and pay 
taxes collected in the quarter. 


© Gamblers, bookmakers pay tax 
on bets accepted in September. 
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In five years, the num- | 
ber of copies of “U.S. | 


News & World Report” |=: 


purchased over the na- 
tion’s magazine counters 
has more than doubled. | 
Of our more than 725,000 
net paid circulation, 
weekly newsstand sales 
now average 102,693 
copies, 158% more than 
the 1949 average. Com- 
parisons of publishers’ 
statements to the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations 
show that this is the 
greatest newsstand growth 
of any magazine in its 


field. 


ALBERT J. CAPLAN & CO. 
Members: Phila-Balto Stock Exchange 
1516 LOCUST ST.. PHILA. 2, PA. 

AIR- 
CONDITIONED 


Guest Rooms 


NOW you can be sure 


of an air-conditioned 
room when you 
come to Baltimore! 


Teletype: BA 263. 
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Colonel Edwin Drake drilled the first artesian 
oil well with an inch-and-a-half bit and an 
old-fashioned hand windlass. 


Ninety-six years ago Colonel Edwin 
Drake said he could strike oil by drilling 
through solid rock. To prove his theory, 
he designed his own derrick and as- 
sembled his own machinery. It took him 
fifteen months to reach 6914 feet. But out 
of the rock and his hard labor flowed 
oil... and a colossal new industry. 


Today alloy and stainless steels are help- 
ing to unlock more and more of nature’s 
rich, subterranean treasures. Rock bits, 
drill pipe and well casings — made strong- 
er, more shock resistant with steels con- 


taining Vancoram ferro alloys—have 
extended the range of drilling operations 
to fantastic depths, miles below the 
deepest pay zones Drake ever dreamed 
of. Alloy and stainless steels are vital 
links from well head to finished product 
too . . . fighting crude’s corrosive attacks 
in vast underground transmission sys- 
tems as well as in refineries and petro- 
chemical plants where it is processed into 
hundreds of useful products. 


Just as Vanadium Corporation helps 
the petroleum industry with finer, more 
versatile ferro alloys and metals, so VCA 
serves every important industry using 
iron, steel and aluminum. VCA works 
constantly toward the development of 
new and improved ferro alloys in order 
that men of inspiration and courage may 
have the materials to write new pages 
of history. 


VANADIUM CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
PITTSBURGH * CHICAGO e« DETROIT « CLEVELAND 





Steels made with Vancoram ferro alloys 
make possible this advanced oil derrick 
design—capable of withstanding great shock 


and wear. 


Producers of alloys, metals and chemicals. 


PLANTS—Niagara Falls, N.Y.; Graham, W. Va.) 
Cambridge, Ohio; Durango and Naturita, Colo. 
RESEARCH CENTER— Cambridge, Ohio 


MINES—South America, Southern Rhodesia, 
Canada, U. S. A. 











Business Around the World 


LONDON 








City nn 






>> The bigwigs in Britain talk inflation and crisis. 

Gloomy predictions exude from London's clubs and financial circles. There 
hasn't been such head waggling since the crisis of 195l. 

Britain's crisis is becoming a tradition. Too many goods sold at home. 

Too few exported. Rumors of devaluation. It's all very familiar. 

But the little man, the average Briton, sees no crisis. He has a job and a 
flock of shillings jingling in his pockets--unless he overspent on his holiday. 
The soccer season is under way. The weather is good. There's plenty to eat and 
drink. He and his missus--they're in an expansive mood. And why not? They 
have never been better off. Never had such a choice of goods in the shops. 

Chancellor of the Exchequer R. A. Butler has the delicate job of reining 
in the man in the street, curbing his buying but preserving his mellow mood. 

This control problem is now to get Mr. Butler's undivided attention. Only 
by curbs in Britain can confidence in the pound be restored abroad. 











>> Mr. Butler's problem isn't easy. Buying, damped down one place, pops up in 
another. Installment-credit terms have twice been stiffened this year. Effects 
have been spotty. There may have been some falling off in time buying. 

But travel has attracted the people's money instead. 

This has been by far the greatest travel year in British history. More 
than a million British tourists traveled in continental Europe this summer. 

Hotel porters are returning from Cannes on the French Riviera. A charwoman 
speaks of the pretty pigeons in San Marco Square in Venice. A _bank clerk and 
his wife fly back across the Channel after staying at the best hotel in Madrid. 

Such tourists spent close to a quarter=billion dollars. They sold pounds 
and bought lire, francs, pesetas. It's one reason for weakness in the pound. 

But these people certainly don't lie awake at night worrying about any 
weakness in the pound sterling. They just want pounds--weak or strong. 























>> Wages have been going up faster than prices for several years in Britain. 
Both are moving up strongly this year. Many more workers count on getting wage 
raises this autumn, as the big unions turn on the pressure. 
Labor shortage is so acute that workers can virtually write their own 
tickets. This situation is attracting "colonials"--especially Jamaicans-~into fe 
Britain. Some employers are meeting the boats, grabbing the newcomers. 
Labor pirating is rife. Skilled labor, especially, is at a premium. 








i >> Bottom of Britain's labor barrel is being scraped. Percentage of married 
women working is higher even than in wartime. In addition, the percentage of 
; (over) 
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BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD-- (Continued) 


Sobholders working overtime is bigger than ever before. 

The question, though, is whether the labor force is being used efficiently. 

For example: It takes 23 men to install an electric stove.....It seems 
that anything involving electricians is slowed down by featherbedding and red 
tape. The electricians' union is Communist-dominated. 

Communists are also very influential in the amalgamated engineering union, 
which includes most of the mechanics and machinists in Britain. Building 
workers, also Communist-ridden, are notoriously inefficient. 

A good deal of British inefficiency can be traced to Communists in unions. 





>> In addition: British plants aren't as well equipped with automatic machines 
as American plants. A British worker doesn't have as much power at his elbow. 
While productivity is improving in Britain, it isn't improving enough. The 
British worker, unlike the German, isn't willing to work long hours of overtime. 
Average work week is a little above 47 hours. Second-shift operations, using 
marginal labor, often show sharp drops in efficiency. Machinery, even when 
ready and waiting, isn't utilized as fully as in U.S. or West Germany. 
Yet price and early delivery are crucial now to British exporters. 














>> In the face of overfull employment, full pay envelopes..... 
Workers worry about a depression. Older workers have grim memories of the 
unemployment of the '20s and '30s. They want to prolong this boom. 
Overtime ought to be limited, many workers say. Stretch out the work. 
Foreign workers ought to be kept out, coal miners insist. So do drivers 
of London buses, objecting to use of colored colonials from the West Indies. 
These are sour overtones to the boom. The Communists won't let them fade. 








>> Incentives for Britons to work longer and harder are not as strong as you 
might suppose. It's true that shop windows are full, and spending is at a peak, 
but prices seem high to workers earning only a third as much as U.S. workers. 
If you sample some prices: A TV set, 17-inch screen, costs $240. 
A_ vacuum cleaner runs to $85. A_refrigerator, medium size, comes to $285. 
The smallest British car you can buy will cost in the neighborhood of $1,400. 
Prices like these limit--but don't halt--buying by British workers. Britons 
just take a little longer than American workers to buy what they want. 
Buying on time, as a result, has flourished in Britain and lured into the 
home market far more consumer durable goods than the Government likes. 

















>> Idea behind Mr. Butler's credit squeeze in Britain is to discourage consump- 
tion at home while encouraging production for export. Now, as things stand..... 
Credit is getting a little tighter in London. Interest rates on some types 
of loans are moving up Slowly. New security issues are having to offer higher 
coupon rates. Bank loans appear to be rising less rapidly. 
Bank rate--rediscount rate of Bank of England--will go higher, if need be. 








>> A little deflation, maybe just a little unemployment, is urged by some 
British economists. But they're not in politics. They don't have to face voters. 
What London expects is that Mr. Butler will continue to rely on credit 
control to rein in the boom. He may ask for restraints on wage demands and for 
limits on dividends. Higher income taxes, though, aren't expected this autumn. 
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Pretty penny for copper 


A look at what modern banking does for one of the 
oldest industries on earth. 


As any copper man can tell you, it does 
take a pretty penny to keep America’s 
Copper Industry producing nearly a mil- 
lion tons of metal a year, from domestic 
sources alone. 

Traditionally, profits after taxes and 
capital invested by stockholders finance 
copper progress. But sometimes—just as 
happens in the best regulated families— 
what goes out for expansion exceeds the 
capacity of working capital. That’s where 
the banker pitches in, or more precisely... 
advances a pretty penny. 


Bank Role 


A bank loan made on the reputation and 


resources of a copper company goes to 
cover practically any activity from min- 
ing ore to perfecting new alloys for finished 
products. In mines, fabricating centers, 
and manufacturing plants bank loans help 
dig copper, refine copper and make copper 
products. And to complete the copper 
lending pattern, banks frequently help re- 
tail merchants stock shelves with the thou- 
sands of copper and brass items you use 
every day. 


The Human Angle 


All told, these bank loans to the Copper 
Industry come to many millions every 
year. But statistics aside, there’s a hu- 


man angle to the copper loan story 


works ina freely 


W herever money 
tive economy, men and women work, too, and 
the goods they produce... the wealth they 
ate... make the whole nation happrer, heal 
ter and more progre SIE. 

The Chase Manhattan Bank of New 
York, a leader in loans to American indus- 
try, is proud of the contribution banking 
has made and is making to the progress of 


our country. 


THE 


CHASE 
MANHATTAN 
BANK 


(MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION) 





What goes on behind the closed doors 
of a Soviet embassy? How much of Soviet 
diplomacy is just plain espionage? 

Viadimir Petrov, Russian spy and diplo- 
mat who asked for asylum in Australia 
last year, brought some answers with him. 

Last week, Mr. Petrov first told the story 
of British spies Guy Burgess and Donald 
Maclean. Those revelations touched off a 
furor in Great Britain; are causing reper- 
cussions around the world. That story ap- 
peared exclusively in the September 23 
issue of U.S. News & World Report. 

Now, Mr. Petrov and his wife, Evdokia, 
tell of their own spy activities. 

Viadimir Petrov traces his 21-year ca- 
reer as a member of the Soviet spy net- 
work, climaxed by his appointment as 
third secretary of the Rus- 
sian Embassy and chief of 
secret-police operations in 
Canberra, Australia. 

You get the little-known 
story of a Russian mission 
to China in the ‘30s; of 
the secret liquidation of 
Agent 063—Chinese Gov- 
ernor of Yarkand. 

There is an inside view 
of the great purges of 
1936, ‘37 and ‘38 in Rus- 


* 


sia, when Petrov’s section of the secret po- 
lice—the N.K.V.D.—worked day and night 
to keep up with the mass liquidations. 

You glimpse the bare walls of the 
N.K.V.D. cellar, where political prisoners 
from all corners of Russia, and from the 
satellites, are brought for execution. 

Here is a picture of Lavrenti P. Beria, 
chief of State Security, as he looked to one 
of his own employes—a picture that will 
be strange to most Americans. This Beria 
is “a good boss,” efficient, responsible, 
and solicitous for the welfare of his staff. 
There is the story of other qualities that led 
to his downfall and execution. 

‘The Petrovs paint an intimate picture of 
life inside a Soviet embassy. It is a topsy- 
turvy world, where the Ambassador lives 

in dread of his own staff; 
where an ordinary “‘sec- 
retary” may be the agent 
sent from Moscow to spy 
on her boss. 

It's the story, too, of 
traitors found in every 
country, forming a net- 
work that fans out from 
each embassy. “Espio- 
nage,” says Mr. Petrov, 
“is a distinct and principal 
Soviet industry.” 


VLADIMIR PETROV 
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By VLADIMIR PETROV 


Former Top Agent of the 
Soviet in Australia 


* * * * 


(U.S. News & World Report has obtained first 
serial rights in the United States to print extracts 
from the Petrov story. 

(Quotations of less than 1,500 words are re- 
leased for publication in morning newspapers of 
Tuesday, Sept. 27, 1955, and for use on radio and 


* * * * 


television at the same time. No part of the Petrov 
story in excess of 1,500 words may be reprinted or 
used in radio or television broadcasts without writ- 
ten permission from U.S. News & World Report 
until 10 days after Sept. 30, 1955.) 

Extracts from the Petrov story follow: 


by Vladimir Petrov 


Chapter | 





I joined the O.G.P.U. [secret police] in May, 1933, when 
I was 26. My reasons were simple; I wanted a job, and I 
wanted enough to eat. 

° oO oO 

And I was very glad to have a pass to the excellent 
O.G.P.U. restaurant. We had fared well in the Navy; but the 
ordinary people of Russia, without these special privileges, 
were cruelly rationed and desperately short of food and cloth- 
ing in those hard and hungry years. 

oO o oO 

It was a hard grind for the seven of us who worked in the 
big room on the fourth floor of No. 6 Lubianka Street—the 
old O.G.P.U. building that had been an insurance office in 
Tsarist times. (It has since been demolished to make way for 
the imposing new M.V.D. building.) 

Our section handled all the foreign communication be- 
tween O.G.P.U. representatives abroad and headquarters in 
Moscow. 

The cables I handled were all from Soviet “legal” repre- 
sentatives, that is, O.G.P.U. representatives who were ap- 
pointed to Soviet diplomatic establishments abroad under 
cover of some legal office, such as I myself later held in 
Sweden and in Australia. 

Any “Illegal Residents”—that is, agents who operated inde- 
pendently of Soviet official missions—had their own methods 
of communication to another O.G.P.U. department. 

During the day I saw only the cables that were handed to 


me personally; but when I was on night duty I saw all that 
day’s intake. 

From these secret communications I got some fascinating 
insight into the relations of our Socialist homeland with the 
capitalist powers that encircled it, and into the operations of 
our agents in all parts of the world. 

In the West it was the era of the rising threat from Fascist 
Italy and Nazi Germany; and I recall a flood of cables from 
our agents in Rome and Berlin. 

Then came the Spanish Civil War. The Soviet’s active in- 
tervention made it easy to infiltrate there, and to maintain 
excellent intelligence coverage; and I sweated till late into the 
night decoding lengthy cables reporting on the situation 
in Spain. 

I remember a whole series concerned with the shipping of 
arms to the Spanish Republican Army through Finland, where 
the arms were bought to conceal the extent of Soviet inter- 
vention. 

o * a 

In the late thirties, while one eye of Soviet policy looked 
westward with alarm at the menace of Nazi Germany and 
Fascist Italy, the other looked eastward with apprehension at 
the Japanese who became our neighbours by their occupation 
of Manchuria. 

I decoded many cables from our N.K.V.D. [later name of 
secret police] Residents in Manchuria, Harbin and Mongolia, 
which was completely under Soviet control, though supposed- 
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Russian Spy Tells Own Story 





... “Orders were given that our troops should wear Chinese uniforms 
and that every effort should be made to conceal their part in sup- 
pressing the revolt and carrying out the purge” 


ly independent. I handled the cables between Moscow and a 
special N.K.V.D. operational group sent to Mongolia. 

But it was Sinkiang Province, in the far south-west of 
China, that gave me a vivid first-hand experience of Soviet 
intervention on foreign territory. 

I knew that it was the scene of a powerful effort on our 
part to oust British and American influence, represented by 
missionaries and traders, and to bring the province wholly 
into the Soviet orbit. 

Cables reported that the missionaries were foreign agents, 
propagandists and smugglers. And when the pro-Soviet 
puppet Government at Urumchi, the capital of Sinkiang, was 
threatened by a revolt of Army officers and tribesmen a de- 
tachment of N.K.V.D. border troops, with tanks and aircraft, 
was sent to help put down the rising, carry out a thorough 
purge, and eliminate anti-Soviet elements. 

To prevent ill-disposed people such-.as foreign reporters 
asking what Soviet Border Guards and N.K.V.D. Internal 
Security troops were doing on Chinese soil, orders were given 
that our troops should wear Chinese uniforms and that every 
effort should be made to conceal their part in suppressing the 
revolt and carrying out the purge. 

One day my section head, Ilyin, sent for me. 

“The Chief of Communications with our troops in Sinkiang 
has asked for a capable man to take charge of cipher duties 
at the H.Q. there,” he said, “I've decided that you are the 
man for the job. Hand over your present duties, and be pre- 
pared to move at once.” 

It was September, 1937, and early autumn tints were 
showing on the trees as I set out on the five-day train journey 
through the heart of Soviet central Asia. 

I felt pleased and excited. After four years in slogging desk 
work, this assignment promised to be a stimulating change. 
Moreover, it was an important step up in my career; for with 
eight subordinates, | would now have my own independent 
cipher unit at the staff H.Q. 

co ° ° 

One of my first tasks was to handle the cipher traffic con- 
cerning an operation by which the rebel Chinese General in 
Hotan was captured. 

The business was carried out through an N.K.V.D. agent 
in the area, a Chinese who was on good terms with the rebel 
General. This agent was in direct radio touch with Moscow 
and with us in Yarkand. 

Acting on instructions, he told the General that an aircraft 
from Chinese Nationalist Headquarters was coming to the 
area, and would take him on an aerial tour of inspection of 
the battle positions. 


Kidnaping a General 


A Soviet plane arrived at the arranged time, with the crew 
in Chinese Nationalist uniforms. When embarking in the 
plane, the General at our agent’s suggestion took his confi- 
dential seals with him for safety. 

Once in the plane he and his escorts were disarmed, and 
were flown straight to Yarkand. 

When the General was marched into the presence of our 
C.O., General Kraft, and was told that he must send false 
instructions to his troops, signed by himself, he was so terri- 
fied that he committed a physical indiscretion. 

The faked orders threw the rebels into confusion and the 
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revolt quickly collapsed. The General was sent to Moscow. 
But I heard nothing about his fate. It would depend on his 
usefulness. 

Our assignment, after putting down the revolt, was to carry 
out a “drastic purge” of British, American and anti-Soviet 
elements. 

A breath of suspicion, a single unfavourable report, was suffi- 
cient; the most common charges were that the accused was 
either a friend of the British or had been to Mecca (most of 
the people in the province were Moslems). Soviet agents were 
in every party of pilgrims to Mecca; for the Communist anti- 
God campaign was much more overt then than it is now. 

oO o oO 

“Safer dead” was the burden of the direction which we re- 
ceived from Moscow on the conduct of affairs in Sinkiang. 

I did not, personally, see any of the British, Americans or 
Europeans who were executed during the purge in Sinkiang; 
most of them had been arrested by the Chinese Urumchi 
Government before our arrival. 

But I saw batches of indigenous prisoners at exercise with 
hands bound behind their backs and bandages on their eyes; 
and I was present when some of them were interrogated 
through an interpreter by Colonel Missurov, of the N.K.V.D. 

The business was brief. The charge would be read out: 
“This man is accused of being a British, or foreign, spy.” 

Whether the man admitted it or denied it, as most did, 
made no difference. A few personal details would be recorded, 
and Voitenkov, the Chief-of-Staff, would sign the order for his 
execution. 


Executions at Wholesale 


My colleague, Nikolai Karpov, who attended all the execu- 
tions as representative of the C.O., described them to me. 

Condemned prisoners were taken out by night in truck- 
loads, 50 to 60 at a time, to the city outskirts, where Khirgiz 
troops had already dug their graves. After alighting from the 
trucks, each prisoner had to kneel beside his grave with hands 
tied behind his back. A Khirgiz soldier would then shoot him 
in the back of the head and push him into the grave. When all 
the executions had been carried out the graves were filled in. 

Once, insufficient care was taken. A strong wind blew away 
the light sandy soil from the graves, revealing the bodies to 
the local population. The episode led to rioting, and to more 
careful concealment from then on. 

o oO 2 

On the very eve of our departure, after receiving the order 
for our recall, a signal from Moscow came in marked “Top 
secret and priority.” 

I decoded it, and took it to Voitenkov, as General Kraft, the 
C.O., had left for the Soviet Union that afternoon. 

Voitenkov spread it out on his desk, and his eyebrows 
twitched. He nodded, but said nothing. The signal read: 
“Render harmless Agent 063, found to be a British spy.” 

Agent 063 was no ordinary agent. Before I left Moscow I 
had decoded many reports supplied by him which were of the 
highest value to the Soviet Union. 

Agent 063, I discovered, was the Chinese Governor of Yar- 
kand, a huge man who could hardly squeeze his fat legs into 
an ordinary chair. 

He was well-known to most of us, and he and his adjutant 
often visited General Kraft. 
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On these occasions he wore Chinese-style trousers, top boots 
which had to be specially made for him, and a light leather 
civilian top-coat. 

Because of his official position he met all important visitors 
to the district, and was able to supply us with a mass of inside 
information about missionaries, traders and others who were 
said to be carrying on pro-British propaganda. 

There is no doubt that Agent 063 had given immense help 
to the Soviet expedition. It is also certain that he had acquired 
an intimate and accurate knowledge of our activities. 

As for the rest of the signal, “Render harmless” is a recog- 
nised formula used in secret communications with places 
outside the Soviet Union; it means “execute.” 

Voitenkov drew up a plan to implement Moscow’s instruc- 
tions. A Chinese interpreter was sent to the Governor with an 
invitation to visit our H.Q. that evening, as General Kraft 
wished to say goodbye before returning to the Soviet Union. 

It was not likely that the Governor would refuse such an 
invitation, and he duly appeared. 

As soon as he entered he was seized and bound, and was 
taken to the interrogator’s room. The interrogation lasted about 
15 minutes; and though I was not present I saw a brief report 
which indicated that Agent 063 had been accused of being a 
British spy, but had denied it. 

Apparently he had been dumbfounded by the charge and 
the speed of events. 
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Meanwhile, three of my radio operators had been given the 
task of digging a large grave in the earth floor of the corridor 
outside our office. 

Agent 063 was carried out, gagged and with his hands 
bound behind his back, and was laid face downwards in the 
corridor alongside the grave. 

While the engine of a truck in the courtyard was revved up 
with a tremendous din, one of the interrogator’s assistants fired 
three revolver shots into the back of the Governor’s head. 

His great bulk was then rolled into the grave, and petrol 
was poured over him and set alight to make his body un- 
recognisable. Then the grave was filled, the earth stamped 
down and the bamboo mats replaced in the corridors. 

It was my concluding task to report to Moscow that their 
instructions had been carried out. 

So much for the facts. 

What did I feel? What did I think about this episode at the 
time? If you had been there and had asked me my views, | 
would have given you a smart, regimental and conclusive re- 
ply: “Moscow had given us our orders. Moscow had all the in- 
formation. Moscow had told us that Agent 063 was a British 
spy. There was no more to be said.” 

But, if you had tried to discover my private opinion about 
Agent 063, you would not have got it at the time for all the 
roubles in Russia. My private opinion was that he knew too 
much. 
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Chapter Il 


As an N.K.V.D. officer in Moscow in 1936, 1937 and 1938, 
I lived through the most fantastic reign of terror imposed by 
a modern Government on its people, and a bloodbath almost 
too fearful to be believed. 

o c o 

I estimate that two million Soviet citizens must have been 
shot without any proper trial or examination of the stereo- 
typed charges against them in the nightmare years of 1936, 
37 and 38. 

This hideous carnage was sheer madness by any standard 
of right and justice; but its director, which means Stalin him- 
self, was not a madman. The purges were a calculated policy 
which seemed to make sense on the basis that expediency is 
the only law. 


Why Innocent People Died 


Reversing Westerm principles of justice, he argued that 
the death of innocent thousands did not matter provided all 
possible threats to Stalin’s own power were swept away. 

That is clearly how Stalin thought. 

Of course, his announcements to the Soviet people were 
quite different. When he became aware of the horror and 
hatred which the purges had aroused among the people, he 
executed his favourite and instrument, Yezhov, who had suc- 
ceeded Yagoda as chief of the N.K.V.D. (secret police), and 
blamed Yezhov for all the excesses of the reign of terror known 
as the “Yezhovschina.” 

Lavrenti Beria took over from Yezhov, posing as an 
apostle of moderation and the better deal which Stalin de- 
manded for the Soviet people. But, as the world knows, Beria 
too was later to be shot. 

When Yagoda fell and Yezhov first took over, he began 
a purge which eliminated about 3,000 higher-ranking 
N.K.V.D. officers, including almost all those who had ever 
served abroad. 

The chief of my own department, Boki, an old comrade 
of Lenin, was arrested, followed by his three deputies, on 
fantastic charges of being agents of foreign espionage. They 
were first exiled, then shot. 

I handled correspondence about all these. The signals from 
the camp commandants followed a stereotyped pattern— 

“Prisoner X confessed to spying on behalf of the British”— 
or the Germans or the Japanese—“and was therefore exe- 
cuted by shooting.” 

It was invariably reported that the executed people had 
confessed their crime. This matter of confession is a subject 
in itself, and has aroused widespread controversy outside the 
Soviet Union, following the astounding “confessions” of 
prominent figures such as the defendants at the great Moscow 
trials, and, since the war, of men like Cardinal Mindszenty in 
the People’s Democracies. 

These confessions follow a pattern; the accused not only 
confesses to incredible and unlikely crimes, but goes beyond 
his prosecutor in reviling himself and in praising his aggressor. 

There is one significant point in the debate, however. The 
only real question is the method by which these confessions 
are obtained. 

No honest critic really believes that the accused is volun- 
tarily uttering his own thoughts. It has been suggested that 
the Soviet interrogators possess some particularly subtle psy- 
chological approach, which breaks down the resistance of 
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their victims’ will power; and it is often said that physical 
violence and torture are not used to get confessions. 

That is probably true in the case of notable public figures 
and it may be that Stalin’s interrogators, and Stalin himself. 
were able to mix an appeal to the old Bolsheviks’ party loyalty 
with the hope that they would save the lives of their loved 
ones. 

But it is untrue that N.K.V.D. interrogators never resorted 
to violence. 

Colleagues of mine who worked in the Taganskaya and 
Butirskaya prisons in Moscow told me of screams and howls 
which they heard coming from the interrogation cells; of pris- 
oners made to stand against a wall for days on end without 
sleep; of beatings and tortures which made the prisoners look 
forward to death, and ready to sign anything to escape their 
pain. 

I myself have seen discharged prisoners who were lifelong 
invalids as the result of what they had been through. 

During the “Yezhovschina” I handled hundreds of signals 
to all parts of the Soviet Union in the following form:— 

“To N.K.V.D. Frunz, Khirgiz Republic: “You are charged 
with the task of exterminating 10,000 enemies of the people 
Report results by signal.’-—Yezhov.” 

And in due course the reply would come back: 

“In reply to yours of—— the following enemies of the So- 
viet people have been shot . . .” 

At first, personal particulars of all the victims were reported, 
but soon that became impossible, and only lists of names were 
sent. Even then our section worked day and night trying to 
keep up with the mass liquidations. 

The alleged determination of the Government was to de- 
stroy the “Fifth Column” of foreign sympathisers, who were 
said to be lurking everywhere. Actually, Stalin’s aim was 
ruthless elimination of all (and particularly all the old gen- 
eration of the party) who might constitute a political op- 
position. 


Order: “Exterminate 15,000’ 


The quotas of victims for each district and town were 
fixed at N.K.V.D. headquarters in Moscow. I remember one 
order to the town of Sverdlovsk for 15,000 “enemies of the 
people” to be exterminated. 

What happened when these “extermination” signals from 
Moscow were received? 

The district N.K.V.D. officials would draw up a plan based 
on the number necessary to meet Moscow’s demands. Then 
the local officials would go through their lists and records to 
collect every sort of incriminating trace. For example, “as- 
sociated with the White Army”; “bourgeois background”; 
“Trotskyist”; “Nationalist.” 

Often they were hard put to it to fill out their quota; but 
they dared not fail quickly to carry out Moscow’s orders. 

Usually, the summary executions were carried out by 
N.K.V.D. troops; but a cipher clerk I knew told me after a 
visit to Georgia that there the victims were simply thrown into 
old mine-shafts as the quickest method, and left to die. 

Any district officials who were dilatory in carrying out their 
instructions would be terrified by a visitation from Moscow. 
o o oO 

Important political prisoners are executed in a cellar of 
one of the N.K.V.D. buildings in Djerjinsky Street in Moscow. 
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... “The N.K.V.D. cellar is the centre of all important political execu- 
tions, including political prisoners from Rumania, Czechoslova- 
kia, Poland, East Germany, etc.” 


The gates of this building are always kept closed; no interro- 
gations are held there; entry is strictly controlled. 

Such secrecy is maintained that the only people who know 
of the cellar and its function are officials of the First Special 
Department of the N.K.V.D., which handles records and 
dossiers, and senior N.K.V.D. officials such as heads of de- 
partments. 

I discovered the details about it by accident, in 1950, just 
before I left for Australia. It happened in this way: 

At a sanatorium near Moscow where I took my annual 
leave, there was also staying a certain L—-—— who was a 
colleague of mine a few years before. He introduced me to 
a friend of his, T-———, who joined our party. But T————’s 
holiday was interrupted by a summons to Moscow; and there- 
after he had to go to Moscow regularly, leaving in the morn- 
ing and returning to the sanatorium in the evening. We would 
meet him at the station: he invariably arrived back drunk. 

Then L———— told me the story. He explained that T-——— 
had taken over duties which he himself had performed in the 
First Special Department, and that T-——— had been ordered 
to Moscow to attend executions, as he was the case-officer and 
handled the files of the condemned people. 

L———-— then confided in me the following facts:— 

The N.K.V.D. cellar is the centre of all important political 
executions, including political prisoners from Rumania, 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, East Germany, etc. The cellar is 
subdivided into a number of rooms for the use of the execu- 
ioners—for changing the prisoners’ clothes, and so on. 

Before execution the prisoner changes into white under- 
‘lothes only; he knows that he has been sentenced and is 

bout to be executed. 


Chapter IIl 


kes 


When Beria became chief of the N.K.V.D. in place 
of Yezhov in the autumn of 1938, he put into effect 
a rapid reversal of the actions of his purged predecessor 
which had aroused such hatred and revulsion among 
the Soviet people. Cases were re-examined, prisoners 
liberated, exiles recalled home, expelled officials and party 
members reinstated in their positions. At the same time 
a small group of Yezhov’s most intimate colleagues were 
liquidated. 

In this way Beria, and, of course, Stalin, who stood be- 
hind him, earned some popularity and a reputation as a setter- 
right of wrongs and injustices. Beria also gave official voice 
to a fact that was well known to the Soviet people— 
namely that many of the failures in Government departments 
and industry which had been too readily blamed on the 
sabotage of “hostile elements” were really due simply to in- 
efficiency and bad management. 

With Beria’s accession to power, the reign of terror was 
curbed and controlled; snd ordinary innocent citizens were 
able to breathe more freely. 

But it was a change in degree only. The principle of purg- 
ing political opponents and liquidating “enemies of the peo- 
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He is led to the death cell, where he is shot in the back of 
the head by the executioner, either as he stands facing the 
wall, or just as he walks into the cell. The weapon used is an 
eight-shot automatic pistol. 

If the first shot does not kill, the executioner follows it up 
with others. 

A doctor certifies death; his certificate is the last paper 
placed in the victim’s file. 

A tarpaulin is spread on the floor of the cell, and a woman 
is employed to clean up afterwards. The bodies are taken 
away and buried immediately in a common grave. 

In the case of important figures like Beria or Zinoviev 
or Kamenev, the execution is publicised next day in the 
newspapers. But with the rank and file there is no such 
publicity. 

When the relatives of the executed man inquire, they are 
usually told that he has been sentenced to 15 years’ imprison- 
ment, without right to correspondence: that is the last they 
hear. 

The executioners are highly paid, by Ministerial decree. 
They are usually ignorant and illiterate men, not burdened 
with too much imagination. Even so, they are men, and 
therefore not exempt from the feelings common to human 
beings. They drink heavily. One executioner, Saushka, shot 
himself in a lavatory. 

The Press announcements during this reign of terror were 
bewildering, and seemed incredible even at the time. When 
practically the whole of the Red Army High Command was 
liquidated, including great names like Tukhachevsky, Ubare- 
vich, Kork, Edemann, what could we believe? 

9o 2 ° 





ple” remains an intrinsic element of the Soviet system. Ex- 
cesses and misuse of this principle are denounced whenever 
it is necessary to find a scapegoat to satisfy the people. But 
the purge-principle is unquestioned. 

It was at the end of 1938 or early in 1939, when I was 
Deputy-Chief of the 6th (Cipher) Section of the 5th Di- 
rectorate of the N.K.V.D., that my chief, Degtiarov, told me 
that the Commissar, Beria, wanted a man for an important 
task. 

It was necessary to liquidate the Soviet Ambassador in a 
Middle East capital (I believe it was either Teheran or Kabul), 
who, it had been reported, was planning to defect from the 
Soviet service. 

One man had to be chosen for this task out of our sec- 
tion; did I agree that Bokov, who had been picked, was the 
right choice? 

Bokov, one of our cipher clerks, was tall, fair-haired, and 
unusually strong. He had served in the Red Navy, was taciturn 
by nature, and was a single man. Yes, Bokov was probably 
the best man we had for such a job. 

The rest of the story I heard later from Bokov himself. 

Two men had been chosen by Beria to assassinate a Soviet 
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... “Until his dramatic arrest in June, 1953, Beria was my Big Boss, 
the man who, perhaps, wielded more real power in the Soviet 
Union than any man except Stalin” 


Ambassador in the Middle East—Bokov and a man from the 
highly secret Administration of Special Tasks. 

This administration, then headed by Colonel Serebriansky, 
worked directly under Beria on special assignments of this 
kind. 

Bokov and his colleague were summoned to Beria’s 
presence. The People’s Commissar for Internal Affairs and 
State Security was grave and impressive; he warned them that 
a particularly secret and important task had been assigned to 
them. Then, turning to Bokov, he said: 

“Comrade, I hear that you are a man of unusual strength. 
Are you strong enough to kill a man with a single blow of an 
iron bar?” 

“Yes, Comrade Commissar,” answered Bokov. 

Beria explained to them that there was a Soviet Ambassador 
in Teheran who was guilty of treachery to the Soviet Union 
and who must therefore be disposed of. 

It had been reported that he was planning to defect from 
the Soviet service. The detailed plan for the operation against 
him would be explained to them in due course. 

After this interview we supplied Bokov with a special code 
for direct communication with Moscow and the two men left 
for their destination. 

The Resident provided Bokov with a short iron bar which 
could be concealed under his clothing, and took both men in 
to the Ambassador. 


Death of an Ambassador 


While the Ambassador was talking with the other conspira- 
tor Bokov struck him on the head from behind with the iron 
bar, splitting his skull and killing him with one blow, as he 
had promised. 

They then rolled the Ambassador’s body in a carpet to con- 
ceal the bloodstains and took it to the city outskirts, where 
they buried it. 

I decoded their cable addressed to the Commissar, which 
reported: “Task carried out according to plan.” 

The Ambassador's wife was told that her husband had been 
called to Moscow on such urgent business that he had not had 
time to say good-bye; she and their two children were to fol- 
low by train. 

I heard no more about their fate, but it is unlikely that they 
reached Moscow. They were probably taken off the train 
somewhere along the line and sent to a labour camp, as was 
usual with families of “enemies of the people.” 

Bokov continued to work at the Embassy as a cipher clerk 
for another 12 months, to cover his traces. When he returned 
to Moscow he was awarded the Red Star for his services. Later 
he worked in the directorate which kept a security watch on 
the armed forces. 

From that time until his dramatic arrest in June, 1953, 
Beria was my Big Boss, the man who, perhaps, wielded more 
real power in the Soviet Union than any man except Stalin. 

It was the war that carried Beria to the summit of his 
power. As chief of the N.K.V.D. he was responsible for mass 
transfers of population, first from the occupied parts of Poland 
and the Baltic States, then from the areas of Russia threatened 
by the Germans; for morale and internal security, including 
security supervision over the Armed Forces; for all the Foreign 
Intelligence Services of the Soviet Union except that of the 
Red Army; and for armaments and munitions. 
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As a member of the defence committee, it was Beria who 
organised the huge transfer of industry beyond the Ural 
Mountains, and the conversion of peace-time industry to war 
production. 

When Hitler attacked the Soviet Union and the German 
armies advanced across Russian territory with such formid- 
able speed, something very like panic set in. On October 
16, 1941, a general evacuation from Moscow of all Govern- 
ment establishments, including the N.K.V.D., was ordered. 
I stayed on with a special cipher group attached to Beria’s 
headquarters. 

Our orders were, if the Germans captured Moscow, to burn 
all our files and escape as best we could to join one of the 
Partisan units operating behind the enemy’s lines. 

I have a vivid recollection of the scene in our office on the 
day of the evacuation, when all the chief records were being 
packed for removal to Kuibyshev. Files and papers were 
strewn all over the floor. They were hastily collected and bun- 
dled into bags for the transfer. 

We retained only skeleton working files; and we expected 
at any moment a signal with the special prefix indicating a 
general emergency, because Moscow was in German hands, 
and directing the transfer of all lines of communication to 
Kuibyshev. 

About four days later when the evacuation was practi- 
cally complete, and there were only six of us cipher clerks 
left in the section, I received a telephone call from Beria’s 
personal secretary, Mamulov, to say that the Commissar 
wished to see me. 

Mamulov introduced me to Beria and then handed me a 
signal which was addressed to Beria personally. 

“Can you decipher this for me?” asked Beria. 

“T will do my best, Comrade Commissar.” 

“Do; and, if you succeed, report the contents to Mamulov.” 

I took the signal—all numerals—back to my office and began 
to apply to it the principles which I had learned at the cipher 
school. By a process of elimination I was gradually able to 
substitute letters for all the numerals, and got the text of the 
cable. 

It was marked “Top Secret and Personal to the Commis- 
sar,” and was from the N.K.V.D. representative in a factory in 
a town near the front line through which our Soviet troops 
were retreating. 


“Consider Them Traitors” 


It read: “Group in charge of dismantling and removing 
equipment is abandoning valuable machinery to the Germans. 
Consider them traitors in consequence.” 

I did not handle the Commissar’s reply. I have no doubt 
that he ordered summary action against the suspects. 

In December, 1941, I saw Beria again—on my own 
initiative. 

My section was desperately overworked, and I had dis- 
covered that the clerks evacuated to Kuibyshev were having 
a fairly easy time. 

Because of the German bombing, Beria at this time had his 
office in the strong air-raid shelter in the basement of No. 2 
Djerjhinsky Street. 

When I entered, Beria was sitting at his large green-topped 
desk, on which was a thick pile of papers and three telephones, 
one to Stalin direct, one to other Government offices and 
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Ministries, and one for long-distance calls to any part of the 
Soviet Union—from Murmansk to Vladivostok. 

The room was furnished with a sofa, armchair, wardrobe, 
a large safe—and a portrait of Stalin. 

Beria, in his uniform of People’s Commissar, asked, “What 
is it you want?” 

I recited my case of our over-worked and under-stafted 
section, reminded him that a large part of the traffic we han- 
dled served his Commissariat, and mentioned the extra clerks 
in Kuibyshev. 

Before I finished he cut me short. “See Mamulov and ask 
for the number you want.” 

Five additional clerks arrived that day by air from 
Kuibyshev. 

Some foreign visitors who met Beria described his manner 
as precise and schoolmasterish. During my interviews he gave 
me the impression of a serious, responsible official, intent on 
getting things done quickly and efficiently. Without doubt he 
was a first-rate administrator. 

In N.K.V.D. circles Beria had the reputation of a good boss, 
who went to a great deal of trouble to look after the welfare of 
his staff. N.K.V.D. workers who were transferred to Moscow 
and could not get accommodation could often put their case 
to Beria himself, who always saw that something was found 
for them. 

Throughout the war the N.K.V.D. restaurants were amply 
stocked with food when not only the civilian population, but 
other officials such as employees of the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, were on very meagre rations. Beria always insisted 
that the N.K.V.D. staff should have the best of everything. 

In this he differed from Molotov and other Ministers, who 
lived in great luxury themselves, but took less trouble about 
the living and working conditions of their staff. 

His drive and success in these matters did not make him 
more popular among his fellow-Ministers and jealous rivals. 

After the war, in March, 1946, Beria seemed to di- 
vide and delegate his empire. The all-embracing N.K.V.D. 
was separated into two Ministries—the Ministry of State 
Security (M.G.B.) and the Ministry of Internal Affairs 
(M.V.D.). The M.G.B. was headed by Merkulov; the M.V.D. 
by Kruglov. 


More Power for Beria 


What happened to Beria? He was certainly not under a 
cloud, for at the same time he was made Vice-President of the 
Council of Ministers, and a full member of the Politburo, 
and in 1949 he was awarded the prized Order of Lenin. 

Stalin had given him a new and vitally important task. The 
vast labour resources of the N.K.V.D., with which he had built 
huge projects like the Moscow-Volga canal and the White Sea 
canal, were now to be used for the development of the Soviet’s 
atomic power, and Beria was put in charge. 

I have no doubt that Beria was in supreme control both of 
this vital industry and of the Soviet atomic espionage which 
advanced our atomic knowledge by at least two years and 
gave the Soviet Intelligence Services their first large-scale 
publicity in the Western world. 

But this was while Stalin lived. 

Stalin died on March 5, 1953; and the next day the two 
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Ministries, the M.G.B. and the M.V.D., were merged in one, 
under the title M.V.D., and Beria once more took direct con- 
trol of both. 

Then, a month later, the former M.G.B. was publicly dis- 
graced by an “exposure,” unknown before in Soviet history, 
of the use of “impermissible methods” in the extraction of 
confessions. 

This referred to the “confessions” of a number of doctors 
who had been arrested before Stalin’s death on charges of 
plotting the death of members of the Politburo. Now the 
doctors were freed, their oppressors were rebuked, and there 
was a reference to the “rights of Soviet citizens.” 

My opinion is that, with Stalin dead, Beria felt it neces- 
sary to recover direct control of State Security and Inter- 
nal Affairs to ensure his own future; and the business 
of exposing M.G.B. methods was a bid for popularity 
with the masses, similar to the display of moderation which 
Beria had put on when he rebuked the excesses of Yezhov, 
years before. 


Arrest and Execution 


Three months later, in June, Beria himself was arrested by 
Malenkov (who had succeeded Stalin) and his allies. On 
December 23 he and his associates were executed. 

Beria was charged with trying to put the State Security 
Service above party and State in order to liquidate the present 
Socialist regime and restore capitalism; he was accused of be- 
ing an agent of British and American Intelligence, together 
with a long list of other crimes and misdemeanours, including 
picking up women who caught his fancy from the streets of 
Moscow. 

Of Beria’s private life 1 know little. I can only say that he 
did not have the look of a dissolute man when I interviewed 
him; and the particular charges were preposterous for a man 
in his position in Moscow. 

Our M.V.D. colleague, Yuri Rastvorov, who escaped to the 
Americans in Japan a little before my own break, has sug 
gested a reconstruction of the events in Moscow at the time 
of Beria’s arrest, based on what he was told by prominent 
Soviet visitors to Japan. 

His version suggested that Beria was on the point of seizing 
total power himself, when his plans were unveiled and antici- 
pated by Malenkov and his allies. I cannot shed any light on 
this particular matter. 

What is certain is that Beria was the loser in a naked strug- 
gle for supreme power which is not yet ended. 

Beria, by seniority, record, abilities, achievements, was 
the most natural successor to Stalin among the leaders 
who remained. The charges of espionage for a foreign 
power and plotting to restore capitalism are now formali- 
ties without which the epitaph on any fallen Soviet giant 
is incomplete. 

I do not believe that they have any substance in Beria’s 
case. Beria’s real crime was a simple and fundamental one in 
the eyes of his rivals. He was too powerful. 

His fall had a direct and decisive influence on my own fate 
and my decision to escape from the Soviet service, and to take 
refuge in Australia. 

o o oO 
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[by Mrs. Petrov] 


One day in June, 1942, while the Soviet armies were 
locked in a struggle for survival against the invading Germans, 
Volodya [Mr. Petrov] said to me after work: 

“My chief, Degtjarov, told me today that there’s a position 
vacant in Sweden—someone’s been recalled—and he’s recom- 
mended me for it. He asked me if I liked the idea. 

“I told him that I was interested, but that I would like to 
consult my wife. I also told him that I had misgivings, be- 
cause in my job I'd seen too many cases of our people coming 
back from posts abroad with a black mark on their record.” 

“What did he say to that?” 

“Oh, he brushed it aside. He said, ‘Don’t worry about that, 
Volodya. I know your background; you're a sound man; you'll 
be quite all right on that score. Besides, you're just married. 
You want to set up a nice home; you need to buy all sorts of 
things that you can’t get here. Doosia is still very young, and 
I notice that she has a taste for nice clothes. Take the chance; 
go abroad: you'll find it a stimulating experience.’” 

Oo oO c 

Degtjarov’s inquiries and Volodya’s hesitation were both 
formal gestures. The appointment had already been approved 
on high. In the Soviet service, whether in war or in peace, 
there is no question of applying for a particular post—danger- 
ous—or of refusing such an appointment when it is offered, 
apart from such valid reasons as serious ill-health. 

The Soviet official goes where he is sent. 

o o & 


Real Job—Watching Colleagues 


Volodya’s official posting, as notified to the Swedish au- 
thorities, was cipher clerk to the Soviet Embassy. (The coun- 
try of posting is never told the real nature of the duties of 
Soviet Diplomatic Staff.) 

His secret functions, which no one but the Ambassador 
and the N.K.V.D. Resident must know about, were two-fold. 
He was cipher clerk to the N.K.V.D. chief in the Embassy 
(whose function was also secret from the other Embassy 
members), and he was responsible to the N.K.V.D. for keep- 
ing watch on the security and loyalty of all Soviet representa- 
tives in Stockholm, including, as it turned out, the Soviet Am- 
bassador, Mme. Kollontai. 

As for me, although I remained a cadre (that is, perma- 
nent) officer of the N.K.V.D., I had no official posting to the 
Embassy; I went simply as Volodya’s wife. 

co o aa 

When we arrived in Sweden my husband, Volodya, was 
charged with an important “SK” (security watch on fellow 
Russians) operation—investigation of the Soviet Ambassador, 
the late Mme. Kollontai, a distinguished personality and a 
figure of world-wide renown. 

The case was a good example of the effort which the Soviet 
Government devotes, apart from any espionage against foreign 
countries, to the secret surveillance of its own emissaries. My 
husband takes up the story:— 


[by Vladimir Petrov] 


I studied Mme. Kollontai’s file in Moscow, and was 
well briefed in the case before I left. 
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The inside story has lain hidden in the secret archives of 
the M.V.D. until now. 

Very few Soviet diplomats could claim such a long and 
devoted career in the service of the Revolution as Mme. Kol- 
lontai. Her name figured in our prescribed “History of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union.” 

My wife and I were both curious to see this white-haired 
woman of 72, by that time paralysed and restricted to a 
wheelchair, but still energetic in mind. She was an old com- 
rade of Lenin, and a legendary figure from the early days of 
the Revolution. 

Born into an intellectual middle-class family, she had 
thrown herself into the revolutionary movement while still 
a girl. Under Lenin’s rule, when the revolutionary Govern- 
ment had seized power, she became Minister for Social Serv- 
ices. Then, when it became necessary to establish diplomatic 
relations with other countries, she was appointed Soviet Min- 
ister to Norway, and later to Sweden. 

When we arrived, she had already served there for 18 years. 

As a Soviet Ambassador, Mme. Kollontai showed outstand- 
ing qualities as a leader and as a representative. Inside the 
Embassy she took a human and detailed interest in the wel- 
fare of all her subordinates. She interviewed me on my first 
day, asked with solicitude about our dangerous journey, and 
advised me to take full advantage of the ample food supplies 
in Sweden to build up my health. 

Her curled white hair and wrinkled face, paralysed on 
the right side, did not conceal the keen intelligence in 
her eyes. 

“I urge you, Mr. Petrov, not to be foolish, as some of our 
people are, who stint themselves necessities in order to buy 
things to take back to the Soviet Union. Health is all-impor- 
tant: look after yourselves while you are here.” 

Thereafter she always greeted me and remembered my 
name. She showed an equal concern for the well-being of 
the lower ranks on her staff—chauffeurs, doorkeepers, and 
their families—and she even insisted on food and drink being 
offered to the Swedish policeman on stand-duty in front of 
our Embassy building. 

She was always reasonable and polite to the staff, even 
when reproving them. When she was away ill, the rude, 
hectoring manner of her deputy, Semyonov, made everyone 
appreciate her courtesy. 


A Soviet Diplomat Who Was Different 


Although I was not a diplomat, we had co-opted workers 
who secretly brought copies of all the diplomatic cables to 
our N.K.V.D. office. My chief, Razin, and I would read Mme. 


- Kollontai’s reports to Moscow with admiration and astonish- 


ment, and I remember Razin exclaiming in rueful amazement: 
“Now where in Hell’s name does an old woman get informa- 
tion like that?” 

It was a revelation of what could be done through friendly 
contacts and systematic open research, as against the elabo- 
rate conspiratorial secrecy of our own methods. 

oO oO co 

Inefficiency was certainly not the offence of Mme. Kollon- 
tai. It is difficult to see how Russia could have found a better 
envoy. 

At bottom, it was the length of time which she had spent 
abroad, and the close, cordial relations which she had estab- 
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lished with her Swedish friends, that brought down on her the 
uneasy suspicions of Moscow. 

She had a devoted Swedish woman secretary-companion, a 
Swedish chauffeur, and a Russian cook who had lived most of 
her life in Sweden. These were the immediate causes of Mos- 
cow’s apprehension. 

o oO oO ; 

Moscow feared that Mme. Kollontai was too sympathetic 
to the Swedes and to Swedish interests and policy. The object 
was to get her back to Soviet territory, where she could be 
adequately controlled; and at the same time to avoid any 
action which might produce adverse publicity in the Western 
countries—a real factor in the case of so famous a personality. 

Moscow’s first move was an instruction to all stations abroad 
that all foreign employes, including servants and chauffeurs, 
were to be dismissed and replaced by Soviet citizens. Mme. 
Kollontai’s Swedish chauffeur, Vistrim, who had been with her 
for many years, had to go; he was devoted to her, and wept 
when he was told of his dismissal. Another old retainer, her 
Norwegian housemaid, was also dismissed. 

Soon afterwards a new secretary was sent out from Moscow. 
She was actually a permanent N.K.V.D. (secret police) of- 
ficer, whose real task was to keep the Ambassador under 
observation: her code-name was “Yelena,” and it was intended 
that she should replace Mme. Kollontai’s Swedish secretary. 

But the Ambassador circumvented this move. She insisted 
on keeping the Swedish woman as her personal private 
secretary, whom she paid out of her own pocket. 

With the new secretary she was polite, correct, and 
guarded. Yelena kept us regularly informed of Mme. Kol- 
lontai’s visitors and conversations; but nothing in any way 
compromising came to light. 
~The next direction we got from Moscow was to obtain the 
notes and drafts of Mme. Kollontai’s memoirs, which it was 
known she was writing. 

os oO o 


Recalled by Moscow 


She was ill and paralysed by this time; and shortly after- 
wards she was recalled to Moscow, and her successor, Cher- 
nyshev, came out. 

Her Swedish doctor, Fru Nelson, insisted on accompanying 
her, and was granted a visa by Moscow; and Mme. Kollontai 
particularly requested that her Swedish secretary also join her. 

The secretary was eventually provided with a Soviet visa, and 
followed her to the U.S.S.R. Moscow’s whole preoccupation 
was to get Mme. Kollontai safely back to the Soviet Union. 

On arrival in Moscow, Madame Kollontai was given official 
quarters, was maintained in honourable comfort, and was 
consulted by the Government on Swedish affairs. That was 
the situation when my wife and I left Moscow. She died on 
March 9, 1952, and was buried with full State honours. 

She was probably saved by the absence of any real in- 
criminating evidence against her, and by her prominence and 
popularity abroad. 

Had she been younger, and less distinguished, she might 
have been imprisoned or relegated to some distant post as a 


precautionary measure. 
oO oO oO 
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The most important and productive work which I did 
in discharge of my SK responsibilities (surveillance of So- 
viet officials and citizens in Sweden) was connected with 
my agent “Misha.” I met Misha on the average once 
a month over three years; and I know that Moscow 
rated him very highly as a source of information in his 
appointed field. 

Misha was a Soviet naval officer with the rank of junior 
captain, and was also a secretly recruited N.K.V.D. agent in 
Kronstadt. He had arrived in Sweden early in the war with 
a group of Soviet trawlers whose crews were interned for the 
duration; and he had immediately reported to the Soviet 
Naval Attaché. 

Since I had the appropriate code-name of “Moriak” (mean- 
ing “sailor”). it was not surprising that Moscow agreed with 
our Resident’s suggestion that I should take over the “running” 
of Misha. I was accordingly introduced to him on his next 
visit to the Embassy. He impressed me immediately. He was 
a tall, broad-shouldered, strongly-built fellow, well educated, 
and very direct and forthright in his manner. 

The honesty and thoroughness of his reports was evident 
from the start. He worked from a sense of duty, and asked 
only for his expenses. 

He kept Moscow admirably informed about Soviet internees 
in Sweden, who quickly divided into two camps, the pro- 
Soviet and the anti-Soviet. 

Misha, on our instructions, joined the anti-Soviet party, and 
made it his business to watch disaffected people. 

My first step on taking over Misha was to tighten up the 
security of our contacting arrangements. I forbade him to 
meet me at the Embassy; instead we met at various rendez- 
vous in the city, including a lane off the Kungsgatan and a 
public lavatory off Humlegardsgatan. 

In the summer, we met at various places in the woods round 
Stockholm, usually on Sundays. I often rode to these meetings 
with rods and fishing gear strapped to my bicycle. 

At other times we used a hiding-place consisting of a tin 
box concealed in a crevice between two rocks. This was useful 
when, as happened once or twice, I thought I detected sur- 
veillance by the Swedish counter-intelligence, and so did not 
keep my appointment with Misha. 

Eventually Misha married a Swedish girl, with Moscow’s 
approval. After I left Sweden there was apparently some 
breakdown in the arrangements for contacting him; and in 
Canberra in late 1951, I received a cable from Moscow which 
indicated that Moscow was still trying to re-establish contact. 
Whether the failure was purely technical, or whether there 
were more fundamental reasons, I am unable to say. 


Girl Spies Who Wavered 


Never in human history has any Government succeeded in 
throwing such a close, complex and all-embracing network of 
information and surveillance over its own subjects as that 
which is maintained today by the Government of the Soviet 
Union. Nevertheless, its efficiency is constantly coming to 
grief on the rocks of obstinate human nature; and there are 
added difficulties where foreigners or foreign countries are 
concerned. 

The N.K.V.D. found during the war, with girls whom it 
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trained and directed to associate with foreigners, seamen and 
others, for intelligence purposes, that it was asking a lot. 

A girl would be taken by her foreign friend to a good 
restaurant and theatre, and would have the best that foreign 
money could buy lavished upon her by an attentive and, 
perhaps, interesting companion. Next day, she would have 
to make a damaging report on her escort of the previous 
evening to one of our sour and cynical workers in a cold, 
bleak, unfurnished office. 

It was found that these girls tended to lose interest in their 
work. Indeed, it used to be reckoned that with the first gift 
of nylons, 50 per cent of the value of the girl’s report was lost, 
and the deterioration was swift. 

We had such a regrettable case in our SK work in Sweden. 

Pyotr Zavarukhin, a Military Intelligence Officer in the 
Embassy, was young, educated, presentable, single, and 
popular with the ladies. 

He was of a sociable disposition, spoke Swedish well, and 
was fond of visiting Swedish clubs and dance-halls. It was 
deemed necessary to keep watch on the “SK line” over such 
a lively young spark, and our choice for the job was our agent 
“Lena,” whose real identity was Afanasieva. 

She was the N.K.V.D. secretary who had been sent from 
Moscow to watch Mme. Kollontai. 

She was an attractive and intelligent girl, with classical 
features, auburn hair, and a nice figure, and seemed admirably 
suited to her task. At first, all went well, and she supplied a 
mass of detailed information about Zavarukhin, his activities 
and associates. 


When Cupid Won Out 


But as time went on a change came over her reports; they 
were as detailed as ever about the associates, but revealed less 
and less about Zavarukhin himself. In the end she concluded 
every report with the formula, “As far as Zavarukhin was con- 
cerned, his behaviour and conversation were unexceptionable.” 

They were married shortly after we left Sweden. 

i ° oO 

Neutral Sweden during our time was a rich and productive 
field for Soviet espionage. Our large and generally well- 
organised Soviet Embassy was an effective base for operations; 
there was the reservoir of goodwill towards the Soviet Union 
which had been built up under Mme. Kollontai’s enlight- 
ened regime aided by the exploits of the Soviet armies in 
alliance with the West. 

Above all, there was the anxiety of the Swedes not to 
offend their great and powerful neighbour, the Soviet Union. 

Under these conditions, our espionage systems reaped a 
rich harvest, despite the valiant and skillful efforts of the 
Swedish counter-Intelligence. Apart from my own SK work, 
I gained an insight, as N.K.V.D. cipher clerk, into many of the 
secrets of our Intelligence network, and was aware of the 
existence of many more. 

oO oO cs 

Our four-year term in Sweden ended in the autumn of 1947, 
and we were recalled to Moscow. My experiences there left an 
abiding impression on my mind of the prosperity and truly 
democratic atmosphere of this small capitalist country. 

It brought home to me in a hundred ways the falseness and 
futility of Soviet propaganda, and the stupidity and inhumanity 
of the system I served. I pondered over these things. 
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But the same system had opened up for me a career in 
which I was successful, privileged and trusted. I had no 
personal grievance to goad me into action. 

In all my 21 years as a professional State Security officer, I 
never came across one authentic case of foreign espionage inside 
the Soviet Union in peacetime. 

Thousands were accused of espionage and shot; public scape- 
goats like Zinoviev, Yagoda, and Beria were invariably accused 
of being agents of British, American, or German Intelligence, 
without a shred of evidence being produced. 

During the war, there were certainly cases of Soviet citi- 
zens captured by the Germans who were parachuted back 
into Soviet territory as spies. 

But I never heard of a case in Kussia comparable with those 
of Fuchs and Nunn May in Britain; Greenglass or Golos in 
America; Andersson and Enbom in Sweden; or Richard Sorge 
in Japan. 

Yet, according to the constant warnings of the Soviet author- 
ities, Russia is so riddled from top to bottom with the agents of 
foreign intelligence that only ceaseless and relentless vigilance 
saves it from destruction. 

What is the explanation of this paradox? 

The answer is simple: The vast machinery of State Security 
in the Soviet Union is chiefly employed not against foreign 
espionage (which would be extraordinarily difficult in face of 
the precautions maintained on Soviet territory), but against the 
Soviet people themselves. 

Its special tasks are to prevent Soviet citizens from develop- 
ing sympathy or admiration for foreign countries, and ta sup- 
press all criticism and protest against the Government. 

From our return to Moscow in the autumn of 1947 until 
our departure for Australia in January, 1951, I was wholly 
employed on SK work. 

°° oO oO 

SK work had acquired a new priority. Before the war it had 
been merely a sideline, carried out by N.K.V.D. residents in 
Embassies abroad in addition to their other duties. 

Now I found a number of sections devoted solely to SK 
work in different areas of the world. 

When I was briefed in Moscow for my SK job in Sweden, 
I was handed a single bulky file to read, containing corre- 
spondence, staff lists and miscellaneous reports all bundled 
into one cover. 

But before I left for Australia I read orderly SK files on 
every member of the Canberra Embassy. 


Supervising Comrades Abroad 

Why this increased emphasis on supervision of Soviet citizens 
abroad? 

At the end of the war the Soviet authorities found that three 
million Soviet prisoners of war and displaced people wanted 
to remain in war-ravaged Europe rather than return to the 
Soviet Union. 

These Soviet citizens, deported civilians and prisoners of 
war, had seen at first hand the much higher standard of living 
enjoyed even by peasants and workers in the capitalist West. 

In addition, there had been the alarming cases of officials 
who had fled from the Soviet service and had sought refuge in 
Western countries—Kravchenko and Mrs. Kasenkina in Amer- 
ica, Gouzenko in Canada, Tokaev in Britain, and a number 
of others. 
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Sterner supervision was the Soviet answer. Soviet delega- 
tions going abroad were a responsibility of my section. 

We covered a delegation of Soviet firemen invited to Eng- 
land by the London Fire Brigade; we watched the Soviet dele- 
gation to United Nations, and the delegation of about 80 to 
the World Peace Conference, planned for London but trans- 
ferred to Warsaw when the British authorities made difficulties. 

We even covered a Soviet film unit which visited Com- 
munist China to make a film. 


AGENT VS. AMBASSADOR 


_ Chapter V 


For these we appointed a chief SK representative to travel 
with the delegation, and recruited agents, in the proportion of 
about one in ten, whose task was to send regular reports on 
their companions. 

As each delegation was already meticulously screened before 
leaving the Soviet Union, it is not surprising that most of the 
reports were satisfactory. But that did not justify any relaxation 
of SK vigilance. 


oO o °O 





[by Mrs. Petrov] 


The Soviet Embassy in Canberra, whose doors we 
entered for the first time on February 5, 1951, was, to a de- 
gree unique among foreign embassies, a microcosm of its 
parent. It was a Soviet fortress on alien territory, a little 
Moscow on Australian soil. 

The Embassy itself, a long two-storied brick building 
originally designed as a guest-house, looked anything but a 
fortress, even though its high hedge protected most of our 
windows from prying eyes. 

It fitted in well enough with the amiable semi-provincial 
atmosphere of the rest of Canberra. The gates stood open 
during the day; postmen, telegraph boys, tradesmen and 
visitors came and went by the front entrance. 

But behind this undramatic facade was a mentality that 
was constantly on the defensive, and maintained a barrier 
between ourselves and the town and people around us. 

There was no need for special inculcation of this attitude 
in Russians appointed abroad; it is habitual, and is well under- 
stood by high and low in the Soviet Union as a rule to be 
observed in all dealings with foreigners and foreign countries. 

The reserve was certainly not on the side of the good- 
natured, easy-going Australians. Throughout our stay in Can- 
berra I met nothing but friendly treatment from them. 

Shop people did not become less obliging when they recog- 
nised me as a Russian. Informality and cordiality marked any 
parties or meals to which we were invited in Australian homes. 

Volodya said that if ever he got into difficulties with the 
car some stranger was sure to come up and ask, “Can I give 
you a hand there, mate?” Once in the country two farmers 
towed the car 10 miles behind their truck without expecting 
any reward. I soon became warm friends with my English 
teacher, who asked me to her home and introduced me to her 
family. But at the same time, in accordance with standard 
instructions, I acted on the assumption that she was an agent 
of Australian Security whose job was to report on me. 

In Moscow a person in her position would inevitably have 
been an M.V.D. agent. 

Even if I had known then, as I know now, that this sus- 
picion was wrong, I would still have had to maintain the 
vigilance required of all Soviet representatives abroad, and 
especially of a representative of my rank—“Captain of State 
Security.” 
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Lenin’s phrase, “The Soviet Union is a fortress besieged by 
world capital,” applied with added force to a Soviet outpost 
in a capitalist country. 

We were taught to look for an anti-Soviet or a counter-Intel- 
ligence purpose behind all apparently innocent approaches. 
On the voyage out in the Orcades, for instance, an elderly 
Russian-speaking woman had sought my company on deck. 
But when she began to ask a number of personal questions 
about our Soviet people on board, I politely excused myself. 

It might have been simple curiosity: but I was taking no 
chances. 

The Kislytsins, who came out later (he was appointed 
Second Secretary), became friendly on the voyage with a 
Russian woman who had settled in Australia, and who gave 
them her name and address in Sydney. On arrival here, 
Kislytsin checked on her with Moscow, and asked permission 
for his wife to correspond with her. 

Moscow found nothing about her in their records; their 
reply was: “As this woman is of no interest to us, your wife 
should cease corresponding with her.” 

So the woman’s letters to Mrs. Kislytsin went unanswered. 

This story illustrates better than any generality the terms 
under which we Soviet representatives abroad had to con- 
duct all relations with foreigners. Such contacts are per- 
missible on two grounds only—business, and cultivation of 
the person for a purpose approved by Moscow. Otherwise, 
avoid contact. 

We were particularly instructed to avoid all interviews 
with foreign reporters and Press photographers, on the 
assumption that these were all, to a man, agents of counter- 
Intelligence. They certainly would have been in Russia. 

Of course, diplomatic staff are expected to mix with other 
diplomats, and with officials of the country to which they are 
posted. But all such touches must be reported, and justified 
by their usefulness to Moscow. 

The policy is to make the Soviet Embassy a self-contained 
unit, fortified against the attacks and enticements of the 
capitalist society round about. 

In Canberra we had two or three meetings a year of the 
whole staff when we met as members of the Trade Union of 
Soviet Trade Employees, but we had a meeting every month 
of the Communist Party members, the inner group, the re- 
sponsible “cadres.” 

Once a month we, the elite representatives of the Commu- 
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nist Party of the U.S.S.R., had to assemble in the front hall 
of the Embassy, and the doors would be closed. The secretary 
would then say: “I declare this meeting open. Present your 
candidates for the presidium for tonight’s meeting.” 

Then, voting by show of hands, we would elect a presidium 
of three, who would in turn elect their chairman for the 
evening. He would then take charge of the agenda, and 
would call the speakers to the special rostrum with some such 
introduction as, “Comrade X will now give a talk on moral 
and political training in the Embassy.” 

There would be one, or at most two, lectures in an evening, 
followed by questions or comments from the others present. 
Sometimes there would be nothing but innocuous discussion 
of non-controversial topics: but at other times personal enmi- 
ties and bitterness flared fiercely, though always clothed in the 
language of official duty and zeal for the party. 

Everyone knew that the minutes of these meetings went 
back to the Central Committee in Moscow, which was the 
ultimate arbiter of the fate of every one of us present. 

According to the constitution of the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union, all party members, whatever their status 
or position, have an equal right to free speech and criticism 
within the party. 

o o oO 


Threat in “Office Politics” 


Now I want to trace the story of the campaign against 
us in the Embassy, first under Lifanov, then under his suc- 
cessor, Generalov, which in the end drove Volodya to des- 
peration, and changed the course of both our lives. 

Both Volodya and I had been posted to Australia as In- 
telligence officers; I as a Captain of State Security, he as 
Lieutenant-Colonel (later, full Celonel). 

We were sent out to organise Soviet espionage under cover 
of our official Embassy appointments. But this cover was vital: 
it had to be effective not only against counter-Intelligence, 
but against our Embassy colleagues, apart from those author- 
ised by Moscow to be “in the know.” 

Hence the complex web of security precautions within our 
own ranks. As soon as we received our foreign appointments, 
we severed all apparent connection with the M.V.D. in Mos- 
cow, and behaved as ordinary employees of the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs. 

We went to work at that Ministry, and we each did courses 
to fit us for our cover roles—Volodya as consul, I as secretary- 
accountant. I knew nothing of accountancy to start with. 

We each had to learn sufficient details of our pretended 
careers in the Ministry of Foreign Affairs to deceive any in- 
quisitive colleagues as to our real background as permanent 
M.V.D. officers. This procedure illustrates how in Moscow’s 
eyes the open functions of an Embassy are subsidiary to the 
main business of espionage. 

At Canberra my job as accountant brought swift compli- 
cations. It appeared that 34 years of Socialism in the Soviet 
Union had not abolished the interest of Soviet citizens in 
money. Because of that, I was the cause of our first collision 
with Lifanov. 

I might have been warned by the experiences of a woman 
friend of mine who had been accountant at the Soviet Con- 
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sulate-general in Pretoria, and who had objected to her chief's 
wife booking up her private laundry as public expenditure. 

“If you let your chief have his way,” she remarked, “you 
are in Moscow’s bad books. On the other hand, if you stick 
strictly to Moscow’s rules you will be unpopular with your 
chief. Choose for yourself.” 

I chose to obey my written instructions from Moscow. They 
were quite clear; and my own reputation was at stake. 

Furniture was the first point at issue. My predecessor had 
been reprimanded and fined for irregularities; I intended to 
be meticulous, and to stick to the rules. So I examined all the 
cases where staff had not been paying the proper rent for the 
furniture which they hired (it was Embassy property), and 
insisted on everyone paying rent as stipulated. 

Zaryezov, then Second Secretary, led the protests. He ac- 
cused me of overvaluing his furniture. A committee of inquiry 
was appointed, and justified my figures. 

The Ambassador had tried to override the regulations, 
saying, “I'll attend to that; your job is simply to pay out 
money as I direct.” 

But I was not prepared to contravene Moscow’s instruc- 
tions. I refused; and when the Moscow auditor visited Can- 
berra, he approved my accounts and confirmed my action. 

But Ambassador Lifanov was now my enemy; instead of 
an amenable young girl he now had a secretary who was 
correct but official in her personal relations with him, and an 
accountant to whom he could not dictate. 

That, briefly, was how it all began. 

Zaryezov now returned to the attack. At a party members’ 
meeting he raised “the matter of Petrova’s table.” 

On the centre of the table where I worked, under the glass 
top, someone had put a large portrait of Stalin before my 
arrival. Without touching the portrait, I had added near the 
bottom corner, two magazine pictures; the first of a Holly- 
wood actress with an eccentric hair-do, the second of a dog 
playing the piano. These pictures had amused me, and I had 
put them under my table top without another thought. 


Charge: Dog’s Picture With Stalin’s 


“Comrade Petrova,” announced Zaryezov severely, “keeps 
pictures of a girl and a dog close to the portrait of Stalin.” 

“What nonsense!” I answered. “They are not close to- 
gether at all. I certainly never intended a jibe at Stalin. You 
know that, Comrade Zaryezov. 

“If you are trying to prove your vigilance this only shows 
up your malice.” 

But I was very upset. The consequences of such a petty 
incident can be very serious in the fear-ridden whispering 
gallery of Soviet official circles. 

I knew very well that the minutes of every party meeting 
went to the Central Committee of the party in Moscow. 

In most countries such a charge would have been laughed 
out of court. But I did not take it lightly. I wrote to the Cen- 
tral Committee, insisting on the baselessness of the charge. I 
even enclosed a sketch of the layout of the top of my table. 
I knew only too well what a breath of suspicion, however 
baseless, can do on the file of a Soviet citizen. 

It was Zaryezov who later brought an equally ludicrous 
charge against Volodya. 
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... We had the task of organising Soviet espionage against Austra- 
lia, while defending ourselves against the attacks of our jealous 
colleagues on our doorstep” 


When Volodya was sitting in his consular office on the 
ground floor of the Embassy our Alsatian dog Jack jumped 
through the window and ran up and down the corridor before 
he was caught and taken home. 

Zaryezov moved a censure motion about this occurrence, 
which was recorded and sent to Moscow with the minutes 
of the meeting. That was in Lifanov’s time. 

When the new Ambassador Generalov arrived with all the 
authority and importance of an envoy fresh from Moscow, 
one of his first actions was to send for Volodya. 

With the utmost solemnity he said: “Vladimir Mikhailovich, 
the Central Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union has ordered that you are not to bring your dog into 
the precincts of our Embassy.” 

What was at the root of this hostility, which began almost 
from the time of our arrival in Canberra? 


Two Petrovs’ Salary: $17,920 


Envy played a big part. Volodya and I had no children, and 
were both in good jobs. We computed our combined salary 
at about £A8,000 [$17,920]. Its actual purchasing power in 
Moscow (where half of it was deposited) was nothing like 
that value. Nevertheless we were the most prosperous couple 
in the Embassy. Lifanov never failed to raise his eyebrows and 
make some pointed comment on our prosperity when I brought 
him the staff salary lists to sign. 

We had our own house, 7 Lockyer Street, in the suburb 
of Griffith and we had a minimum quantity of furniture which 
was M.V.D. property. 

I am sure that many of the other Embassy women were 
jealous of my liking for nice clothes and my good fortune 
in being able to buy them. 

But the root cause of the trouble, it seems to me now, was 
deeper than any of these issues. It was a conflict inherent 
in the whole Soviet system of suspicion, check and counter- 
check. Lifanov knew that Volodya and I were M.V.D. officers 
and therefore represented a seperate arm of authority which 
was never safely under his control. We had our separate 
channels of communication, our own headquarters in Moscow. 

It was quite common for Soviet ambassadors abroad to 
attempt to discredit the M.V.D. Residents, and to bring 
about a quick shuffle of replacements, lest the Resident 
should acquire too much influence and become a threat to 
the Ambassador himself. It was an understandable reaction 
in the circumstances. 

oO oO ° 

The power of a Soviet ambassador over his staff lies in the 
fact that a period of foreign service means extra pay and an 
opportunity to acquire goods of a quantity and quality un- 
procurable in the Soviet Union. It is a chance that may come 
only once in a lifetime. 

Each staff member goes in fear of the ambassador’s power 
to have him recalled at short notice to the Soviet Union, as 
well as to make a damaging report on his behaviour abroad. 

The Kleshovs were a case in point. At first they were friendly; 
then their attitude to us became reserved and distant. 

On the eve of their return to Moscow I asked Mrs. Kleshov: 
“Why do you avoid my company? Why do you dislike me?” 

She relented. “I don’t dislike you at all,” she answered. 
“Now that we are going back I can tell you that we are your 
friends. But we dared not ignore. the Ambassador’s lead.” 
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I understood. There is an apt Russian proverb: “The fish 
goes bad beginning at the head.” 

Gradually the whole staff began to take their cue from the 
Lifanovs and to adopt the same guarded reserve, though I 
knew they had no feelings of personal ill-will towards us. 

It was the old scramble to avoid being linked with anyone 
under the cloud of official disfavour. 

As chief cipher clerk, Prudnikov was in a key position to 
keep himself informed on the progress of these intrigues. He 
saw all the secret communications of the Embassy except 
the correspondence between our M.V.D. office and head- 
quarters, which we handled separately, using our own codes. 

Prudnikov had been secretly co-opted in Moscow as an 
M.V.D. agent. Moreover, a feud arose between him and our 
Party Secretary, Kovaliev, after Kovaliev succeeded him in 
that position. Therefore, Prudnikov decided to show us two 
signals which vitally concerned us. 

cod ° oO 

There were two—one from the Ambassador to the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs, the other from the Party Secretary, Kova- 
liev, to the Central Committee. 

In identical terms they charged that I was causing 
division in the ranks; and that together we were plotting to 
form a Beria faction in the Embassy. 

The first charge was almost routine in Soviet campaigns of 
defamation. We could hope that Moscow would take it with 
a grain of salt. 


Peril of Link With Beria 


But I did not feel like laughing over the Beria charge. The fact 
that there was not a shred of truth in it made little difference. 
It was a political charge of the gravest kind. Both of us had 
seen people’s lives blighted by far less serious accusations. 

2 3° c 

Although Beria had been head of the M.V.D. we were in no 
sense his personal followers. We would certainly have been 
arrested at the time of his fall if that had been the case. As for 
“splitting the collective,” it was true that I had refused to be as 
subservient to the Ambassador as he wished, but I felt that I 
had right and Moscow’s directive on my side. 

Our isolation from some members of the staff had been 
Lifanov’s doing, not ours. 

As soon as Prudnikov showed us the signals from Lifanov 
and Kovaliev, we at once sent off our own account of the busi- 
ness to M.V.D. headquarters. Neither we nor our attackers 
received any immediate reply; Moscow reserved its judgment 
for the time being. 

= oO ° 

We had the task of organising Soviet espionage against Aus- 
tralia, while defending ourselves against the attacks of our 
jealous colleagues on our doorstep. The Embassy, which should 
have been a strong home base, had become more menacingly 
hostile than the alien society whose secrets we had to steal. 

The campaign undermined Volodya completely. After the Be- 
ria accusation he was scarcely recognisable as the same man. In- 
stead of his normal placid self he became nervous and haggard. 

He knew too much, had seen too many tragedies start in just 
such lies and calumnies as were being hurled at us. 

Volodya will now continue the narrative of our life in Aus- 
tralia which culminated in our flight from fear to freedom. 
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Chapter VI | 
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[by Vladimir Petrov] 


“In Australia, Comrade Petrov, you will have a most 
important task,” said small, dapper General Utekhin when, 
politely and precisely, he briefed me at M.V.D. headquarters 
in Moscow. 

“Anti-Soviet elements are strong there. The Australian im- 
migration policy has opened the door to anti-Soviet Balts and 
to renegades among Soviet citizens who refused to return home 
from Germany. You must detect these individuals and organisa- 
tions, and recruit agents to report their plans and activities.” 

That was my commission from the EM Department of the 
M.V.D., which watched émigré populations in every country 
where anti-Soviet forces might gather strength. 

My other secret assignment was the “SK line,” which meant 
that I was responsible for keeping security watch over all the 
“Soviet colony” in Australia—namely, the members of our 
Embassy, and the 200 miscellaneous holders of Soviet passports. 

I knew the principles of this job pretty thoroughly, having 
worked on it for the previous three years in Moscow, and before 
that in Sweden. 

oO o co 


Spreading Soviet Culture 


As well as consul, my open official duties included that of 
representative of VOKS, the Soviet cultural organisation. In 
this way I had ‘a chance to travel, meet peonle. and see the 
country, which my jealous colleagues greatly envied. 

The Australia-Russia societies in the various States were 
my channel for the distribution of VOKS material. 

I sent these societies quantities of Soviet literature, gramo- 
phone records and films, which we supplied free. The profits 
which they made in this way. helped to finance their activities. 

o ° © 

The two main centres of VOKS work were Sydney and 
Melbourne. In Melbourne, I dealt with John Rodgers, director 
of Australia-Soviet House, Flinders Lane. I did not approach 
him in my M.V.D. capacity for espionage purposes, or tell him 
that I was an M.V.D. officer. During my visits to Melbourne 
he would discuss the work of Australia-Soviet House, and ask 
me for the latest Soviet films, music, and literature. 

Rodgers showed me the same openhanded hospitality that 
I had met elsewhere in Australia. If we had a meal or a drink 
together he would insist, “No, no. While in Melbourne you are 
my guest. I'll be yours in Canberra.” 

I visited his home and took presents for his little boy (not 
paid for out of any VOKS, M.V.D. or official funds); and he 
and his family dined with Doosia (my wife) and myself at 
our house in Canberra. 

We were both impressed with Rodgers as a man; he was 
intelligent, forceful, and assured in business matters and in 
social life; and seemed to us a very good husband and father. 

He had paid a short visit to the Soviet Union; and when- 
ever he spoke enthusiastically about the achievements and 
the spirit of the Soviet people in their Socialist homeland | 
did not contradict him. It was not my function to tell him the 
real Russia behind the facade shown to visitors, the Soviet 
Russia that I knew. 

oO o o 

For me in my open capacity as VOKS representative, and 

my secret assignment to keep watch on anti-Soviet émigrés 
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in Australia, the Russian Social Club in George Street, Syd- 
ney, provided a natural base for operations. 

The members of the Russian Social Club were a mixed and 
varied assortment. The club had been founded during the 
war in the cordial era when the Soviet Union and the Western 
powers were allies against Hitler. We considered it to be still 
pro-Soviet in complexion and a useful centre for the distribu 
tion of Soviet literature, records, and films. 

The club occupied three rooms, provided an excellent 
restaurant service, and attracted a number of non-political 
members, who came for the Russian food, music, and con 
versation. 

But it provided just the kind of social circle which a Soviet 
official needed to get acquainted with émigrés in a foreign 
country. 

Over this club presided the well-known figures of Mr. and 
Mrs. Klodnitsky. This middle-aged pair had married in Paris 
and had lived outside Russia ever since the Revolution. 

Mr. Klodnitsky, who really belonged to the old Russi: 
amazed me by his knowledge of Russian classical writers 
novelists, and poets; his recitation of passages from Tolstoy, 
Gogol, Dostoievsy, Lermontov, and Pushkin surpassed any- 
thing I had ever heard. 

In the Soviet Union today even the best students of litera- 
ture are so overburdened with outside duties and responsibili- 
ties that they can never make the works of the great Russian 
writers a part of themselves as Mr. Klodnitsky had done. 

One of my duties was to arrange the repatriation of Sovie 
émigrés to Russia. 

In 1952 the Soviet Government declared an amnesty on 
all the “non-returners”—Soviet citizens who had been in 
foreign countries at the end of the war and had refused to 
obey the call to return to their native land. 

The punitive policy towards these people was renounced. 
and a vigorous repatriation campaign was launched. Two 
special employees joined our Embassy, Gordeyev and Pavlov. 
whom I knew to be colonels of Military Intelligence, but who 
were repatriation officers as well. 

As consul I had to arrange the travel documents for all 
Russian repatriates from Australia and I interviewed most 
of them. 


Dilemma of Russians in Australia 


There were some poignant stories. Often the indecision and 
mental anguish of these people was heartrending. 

On the one hand, they were fortunate immigrants to 
a land of plenty and opportunity; most of them were en- 
joying a material prosperity such as they had never known 
before. On the other hand, there was the natural yearning 
of any migrant towards his own home and country, a 
yearning skilfully exploited in an illustrated pamphlet is- 
sued by the Soviet Government entitled “We returned 
to our own land.” 

This showed pictures of returners who were happily settled 
in good jobs back in their native towns and villages. Most of 
the repatriates were moved by a deep longing to see some 
parent or relative whom they had left behind. 

o 2 ° 

The case of Yalinichev had come to my notice in Moscow, 
before ever I thought of coming to Australia. He was a sea- 
man who deserted from a Soviet ship in Egypt, and later 
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.-. Our task was to assist the entry and establishment of ‘illegal’ 
agents, who would thereafter sever their connections with the Em- 
bassy, and operate independently with their own lines of com- 


munications to Moscow” 


made his way to Australia. There we lost track of him, and 
did not expect to hear of him again. 

I was, therefore, astonished when a presentable, well-built 
young man walked into my consular office at Canberra, in- 
troducing himself as Yalinichev, and said that he wanted to go 
home to Russia. He told me his story. 

During heavy weather at sea when all the crew were 
struggling on deck, he had abused the political commissar 
for not lending a hand. He had later deserted the ship for 
fear of the consequences of this outburst. In Australia he had 
found a good job, had made good friends and had fallen in love 
with an Australian girl. However, his hopes in that direction 
came to nothing. 

Disappointed and longing to see his own country and his 
father and mother again, Yalinichev asked to be sent home. 
He was still progressive and pro-Soviet, he told me, and was 
willing to take the consequences of his desertion. 

I arranged his return. The M.V.D. was interested and asked 
for his ship and cabin number. I heard that in London he 
was met and escorted direct to the Soviet Embassy, then 
flown to Moscow. What I knew, but was strictly forbidden 
to tell Yalinichev, was that the Soviet penalty for desertion 
is not less than 10 years in a labour camp. 

Why was the Soviet Government ready to pay the fares 
of these people and to take so much trouble to get them back? 

Chiefly, I think, for propaganda reasons, to show the Soviet 
Government's paternal interest in Soviet nationals everywhere, 
and also to reduce the number of former Soviet citizens abroad 
who might form an opposition party on foreign soil. The 
Soviet Government finds its subjects much more docile when 
they are safely within the confines of Russia. 


Promotion to Secret-Police Chief 


In February, 1952, when I had: been just a year in Aus-: 


tralia, I was instructed to take over the job of M.V.D. chiet 
in Australia from Pakhomov, who was being recalled to Mos- 
cow. I do not know the reason for his recall, but he had 
reported having been under observation in Melbourne. 

This meant that in addition to my previous tasks, I was 
now responsible for directing all M.V.D. espionage in Aus- 
tralia. 

And I had to do this on top of my open functions at the 
Embassy. 

Though the change meant promotion for me, I was sorry 
to lose Pakhomov. We had worked together well, and had 
many talks about the problems and possibilities of our job 
in Australia. 

cs oO oO 

As Tass man he established wide contacts among journalists 
in Sydney, and in the Parliamentary Press Gallery at Can- 
berra. 

Among his contacts was a young Sydney journalist who 
supplied him with detailed personal particulars about a large 
number of Australian journalists in a report which achieved 
fame during the Royal Commission. 

The original typewritten report was among the documents 
which I handed to the Australian Security organisation. 

These personality reports included such items as “heavy 
drinker” and other weaknesses and characteristics which could 
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be used in applying pressure with a view to recruiting them 
as Soviet agents either by inducement or blackmail. 

Moscow commented that this information was very valu- 
able, and gave Pakhomov’s successor, Antonov, the special 
task for further developing this journalist. 

We hoped to recruit him as a regular agent, but he had 
not been recruited when I left the Embassy. 

ao oO oO 

Soon after I became M.V.D. chief I got instructions from 
Moscow about organising “illegal work” in Australia. 

The term “illegal” bears little relation to the technicalities 

of law in the countries concerned; for the work of a so-called 
“legal” M.V.D. Resident in a Soviet Embassy is certainly 
aimed at inducing espionage agents to commit criminal acts 
contrary to the law of their country. 
’ The term “illegal” simply indicates that the spymaster, or 
agent, does not have the “legal” cover as an official Soviet 
representative and works independently of any Soviet Em- 
bassy, legation, or consulate. 

The two systems are designed to operate concurrently but 
separately; each has its own advantages and drawbacks. The 
vital importance of the “illegal” system is that it can continue 
to operate in time of war after diplomatic representatives 
have been withdrawn. 


Preparations for War 


Moscow’s letter read:— 

“The aggravation of the international situation and the 
pressing necessity for the timely exposure and prevention of 
the cunning designs of the enemy demands a fundamental 
reorganisation of the whole of our intelligence work and the 
creation in Australia of an illegal apparatus which could 
uninterruptedly and effectively operate under any conditions.” 

At the same time, Moscow warned us that we must discuss 
this matter with our agents delicately, and in such a way 
that “no panic is caused among them, and so that they would 
not interpret our preparations as a sign of inevitable war.” 

Whenever I received directives from Moscow I could not 
help reflecting how easy it was to draw up flawless plans and 
pen excellent advice to us in the field from the safe eminence 
of a desk in Moscow headquarters. 

For example, a crack in the boards of a railway bridge 
near Canberra which I proposed as a “bank” or hiding place 
for secret material deposited by agents. 

In vetoing my suggestion, some M.V.D. (secret police) 
bureaucrat in Moscow, who had never been within 10,000 
miles of the peaceful countryside round Canberra, took the 
opportunity to write 15 pompous paragraphs of general prin- 
ciples about secret hiding places. 

He even warned me to beware lest the material be de- 
stroyed by rodents. 

To help me set going the plan for “illegal” work I had 
Antonov, the Tass news agency man, and Kislytsin, the 
Second Secretary. Our task was to assist the entry and 
establishment of “illegal” agents, who would thereafter sever 
their connections with the Embassy, and operate independent- 
ly with their own lines of communications to Moscow. 

Two examples illustrate our preparations for “illegal” work 
in Australia. 
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... “My evidence before the Royal Commission on Espionage in Aus- 
tralia . . . made clear what careful planning and elaborate ma- 
chinery were employed by the M.V.D. . . . Espionage is a distinct 
and principal Soviet industry . . . Our aim in Australia was the 
same as elsewhere—to recruit and develop top-level agents, ca- 
pable of supplying the Soviet Union with top-secret political and 


strategic information” 


Pechek (real name Vincenc Divisek) was a Czech who, 
during the war, was conscripted to the German Army, de- 
serted to the Russians, and after training was parachuted back 
into Czechoslovakia with a radio set. 

He proved an extremely good Soviet agent, and worked 
with the Czech underground. 

After the war he was manager of a hotel which was taken 
over by the Communist Government when it seized power in 
Czechoslovakia. 

Pechek then sought to migrate to Australia, where his 
wife had relatives. But his former Russian Intelligence chief, 
Captain Medvedyev, got in touch with him in Prague. As the 
price of his exit permit, Pechek agreed to act as a Soviet agent 
in Australia. 

Rendezvous arrangements were noted by Pechek in his 
diary. The agreed place, chosen at random from a travel leaflet, 
was Governor Phillip’s statue in the Botanic Gardens, Sydney. 
Pechek was to wear a brown hat and carry a black brief-case; 
his contact man would ask: “Can you direct me to Hyde Park,” 
and Pechek was to reply, “I don’t know; I just arrive from 
Prague.” 

Moscow made several unsuccessful attempts to regain 
contact with Pechek in Australia. What none of us knew 
was that when he arrived in Australia in 1949 he went 
straight to the Australian Security authorities, told them 
the whole story, and kept a number of appointments under 
their direction. 

For some reason (fortunately from the Soviet point of view) 
his contacts did not appear. 


A Rendezvous That Failed 


I myself kept one rendezvous. Moscow said that Pechek had 
been informed by separate letter, but he did not show up. I was 
probably saved simply by a breakdown in staff work. 

If Moscow had entertained any suspicions about Pechek 
they would not have been pressing us to reactivate him after 
five years quiescence in Australia, as they were when I left 
the Embassy. 

One day in November, 1952, I stood by the bedside of Mrs. 
K., an old Siberian woman who lay ill and paralysed in a room 
in her unpretentious house near Sydney Central Railway Sta- 
tion. 

Long an invalid, she had been struck by paralysis when 
someone poisoned her Alsatian dog, to which she was devoted. 
With me was Dr. Bialoguski, who was giving her medical 
attention. 

She showed me a photograph of her only son, living at 
Ochmolinsk in Siberia. 

“That's him,” she said, “I wouldn't mistake my own son 
even after all these years. If he walked in that door now I'd 
know him at once.” 

“And what about your grandchildren?” I asked her. “Would 
you know them by sight?” 

“Oh dear, no,” she answered, “I've never seen them. I 
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wouldn’t know one of them, I’m afraid. But I’d give anything 
to set eyes on them, on my own flesh and blood.” 

As she lay there, frail and forlorn, she reminded me of my 
own mother, just such another Siberian peasant woman, when 
I said good-bye to her for the last time in Larikha just before she 
died. 

Mrs. K. longed to die in her native village; but there seemed 
now no hope of that. 

Her name had come on to the books of the M.V.D. in a 
curious way. 

She and her husband, a plumber, had migrated to Australia 
by way of China in 1912, and had prospered in Australia. Some 
time before my arrival she had approached our Embassy in 
Canberra. Her husband was dead, she was too ill to travel, 
and she wanted to bequeath her house and furniture to her only 
son in the Soviet Union. 

Could we arrange it? 

My M.V.D. predecessor, Sadovnikov, handled the case. He 
found a lawyer for her, arranged the business and forwarded 
her will and all details to the Soviet Union. 

Now, seriously ill, she had appealed to the Embassy again. 

I was able to reassure her that her will was intact, and to 
arrange a small mortgage on her property to eke out her pen- 
sion. I gave her this help as Soviet consul. 

But I had a further task with Mrs. K. My questions about 
her family were not casual; they had been dictated by M.V.D. 
headquarters in Moscow, who are always interested in such 
human stories. Moscow proposed to send out a regular M.V.D. 
worker for “illegal” duties in Australia in the guise of one of 
Mrs. K’s relatives. 

After this visit 1 reported that the plan would be feasible 
if the worker posed as one of her grandchildren, and provided 
the connivance of her son were secured. That detail was prob- 
ably not beyond the capacity of the M.V.D. in the Soviet 
Union. 

I heard no more from Moscow. That is all I know. 

My evidence before the Royal Commission on Espionage in 
Australia, and that of my wife, made clear what careful plan- 
ning and elaborate machinery were employed by the M.V.D. in 
Australia, as in other countries, for the purpose of espionage. 


“Continuous, Covert Warfare With World” 


Espionage is a distinct and principal Soviet industry. This 
must be so; because the Soviet Union, alone of all the great 
powers, regards itself as being in a continuous and chronic 
state of covert warfare with the whole world outside the borders 
of the Communist empire. 

And conspiratorial techniques are natural to a regime that 
seized power and maintains power by conspiratorial methods. 

Soviet espionage has reaped a rich harvest by such methods, 
especially against friendly and unsuspecting countries. 

Our aim in Australia was the same as elsewhere—to recruit 
and develop top-level agents, capable of supplying the Soviet 
Union with top-secret political and strategic information. 
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Business activity is at a record high, but 
there are signs that credit controls are 
taking effect. The recovery is likely to 
face a further test from price increases, 
which are becoming more pronounced 
under pressure of strong demand and 
rising costs. 

Corporate profits are one measure of 
the improvement from 1954. Second- 
quarter earnings of 21.2 billion dollars 
after taxes were up 26 per cent from a 
year earlier, to the highest level since 
first quarter, 1951. 

Large manufacturing corporations re- 
ported second-quarter earnings 40 per 
cent larger than in the same period last 
year, with durable-goods producers 
showing a 52 per cent increase. 

Primary-metals companies boosted 
after-tax income 73 per cent and 
motor-vehicle firms registered a gain of 
61 per cent over a year earlier. 

Nondurable-goods producers earned 
20 per cent more after taxes in the 
second quarter than in the same three 
months of 1954. 

Railroads made a gain of 78 per cent, 
telephone companies showed a 25 per 
cent increase and electric utilities 
raised profits 11 per cent. 

Business borrowing from weekly re- 
porting member banks also indicates 
the extent of recovery from a year ago. 
Total loans this year through mid- 
September increased  1,959,000,000 

» dollars. In the same span last year, 
there was a decline of 2,357,000,000. 
Biggest increases in demand for funds 
were by metal-products companies and 
sales-finance firms. 

Industry plans and forecasts show little 
concern about inability to obtain credit 
for essential needs. 
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Latest Indicators of Business Activity 





Auto-industry predictions of next 
year’s sales indicate the hope of match- 
ing this year’s record. 

Steel output at capacity levels is assured 
by orders for fourth-quarter delivery, 
and demand is already extending into 
the first quarter. 

Chemical-industry sales this year will 
be 20 per cent above last year’s record, 
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the Department of Commerce esti- 
mates. 

Rubber consumption will climb 7 per 
cent above the previous high in 1953, 
with tire production exceeding 100 
million units for the first time, the 
Department predicts. 

Freight carloadings in the Allegheny 
region in the fourth quarter are ex- 


pected to be 16.3 per cent larger than 
in the same 1954 period. 

Freight cars on order numbered 52,803 
on September 1, compared with 13,013 
a year earlier. 

Fir-plywood eutput is expected to 
reach a record 4.8 billion square feet 
this year and 5.3 billion next year. The 
1954 total was 3.8 billion. 

Machine-tool orders pile up, with de- 
mand strong for automatic equipment 
to help trim labor costs and hold down 
prices. 

Prices are beginning to be pushed up by 
the pressure of demand and rising 
material and labor costs. Weekly re- 
ported wholesale prices were 1 per 
cent higher in mid-September than in 
mid-August. It was the largest in- 
crease in a four-week period since 
June and July, 1953. 

The top chart shows that declining 
prices of farm products and foods have 
kept down the over-all wholesale av- 
erage. Farm prices are 8 per cent be- 
low August, 1954, when the present 
business recovery began, and food 
prices are 4.2 per cent lower. 

Industrial-goods prices are 2.6 per cent 
above a year ago and have risen 1.6 
per cent just since June, to a record 
high. Biggest gains have been in rub- 
ber and metal products. 

Further price increases for finished 
products, especially durable goods, are 
expected in industry circles. 

The upward price trend should be 
watched for its effect on business ac- 
tivity. If competition and growing effi- 
ciency fail to counteract rising costs of 
material and labor, prices might rise 
enough to take the steam out of the 
business advance. 
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TWO GERMANYS— 
THE WAY TO BREED WAR 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE 


HE HISTORY OF THE WORLD is replete with instances 

in which a dismembered nation has nurtured its 
resentments and, under the perennial impulse of na- 
tionalism, has finally sought its revenge in war. 

Alsace-Lorraine is the classic example. The people 
of France never forgot how their German conquerors 
took away their territory and exiled their countrymen. 
It was for generations one of the basic causes of ill- 
feeling between Germany and France. It led to the out- 
break of World War I. 

The continuance of two Germanys for decades to 
come is the apparent objective today of the Commu- 
nists who rule Soviet Russia. Chancellor Adenauer in 
his recent mission to Moscow found that he was deal- 
ing with a ruthless enemy who scorns unification on 
any terms except the establishment of a Communist- 
dominated state. He had to agree to formal diplomatic 
relations in order to win freedom for the 10,000 hos- 
tages held by the Communists though, under the rules 
of civilized nations, prisoners must be returned after 
hostilities cease and peace has been restored. 

For ten years the guns on the Western front have 
been silent. Other countries allied with Soviet Russia 
long ago returned the prisoners they had taken in the 
war. But the Communists, using the technique of black- 
mail—being practiced also today by Red China with 
respect to American citizens held captive—demanded 
a ransom. So Moscow got what it all along has wanted 
—two Germanys, each with a separate government. 

The question now is whether Moscow’s war lords 
will not themselves someday pay for their miscalcula- 
tion a tragic price—a world war in which the Soviet 
cities will be destroyed and incalculable damage will 
be inflicted on the people of Germany and her allies. 

For, despite all its professions of peaceful intent, 
the behavior of the Communist regime in Moscow in 
the matter of the two Germanys is clearly a sign that 
the Kremlin is willing to risk another world war to 
achieve its objectives. 


To keep two Germanys in the status of sep- 
arate governmental entities is not the way to heal the 
wounds of World War II or to bring a peaceful spirit 
in Europe. It is the way to breed bitterness and revenge. 
It means the beginning of a long struggle by the Ger- 
man people against Communist domination. 

Actually the Soviet Government is violating the so- 
called “spirit of Geneva” by insisting that the East 
German Government is a real government and that it 





must be placed on an equal footing with the West Ger- 
man Government. Free elections have been held in 
West Germany, where political freedom prevails, but 
in East Germany there is despotism and tyranny—a 
government which is the enslaved puppet of Moscow. 

Nationalism is a natural emotion. It is derived from 
patriotism and love of freedom and independence. The 
people of Germany will never give up their crusade 
for freedom and independence. They will in due time 
determine to risk their lives to achieve it. For Commu- 
nist colonialism cannot be tolerated. 

Secretary of State John Foster Dulles said last 
week to the United Nations General Assembly: 

“The German people have now been forcibly divid- 
ed for over ten years. The perpetuation of this division 
is a crime against nature. 

“Three-quarters of the Germans are in the Federal 
Republic, and they are fortunate in having a great 
leader, Chancellor Adenauer. He stands for a united 
Germany that will be peaceful and that will find its 
mission in friendly cooperation with its neighbors. He 
is determined that Germany’s legitimate needs for se- 
curity and sovereign equality shall be met without a 
revival of German militarism. 

“It would, however, be a tragic mistake to assume 
that because most of the Germans now have chosen that 
enlightened viewpoint, the injustice of dividing Ger- 
many can therefore be perpetuated without grave risk.” 


The Soviet schemers, of course, will seek by 
“peaceful means,” as they did in Poland, to bamboozle 
the allies into accepting a formula for a “coalition” gov- 
ernment. It’s the same old stratagem that was success- 
fully interjected in China to help break down the Na- 
tionalist Government there. It would mean only one, 
thing—another Commuunist-controlled state in Eu- 
rope as the fruit of a flagrant aggression. 

The continuance of the two Germanys will inevita- 
bly lead to incidents and outbreaks of violence that can 
provoke a war in which the rest of the world would 
certainly be involved. 

America and her allies must be alert to build enough 
armament to deter the enemy from annexing Germany 
to the satellite system. For it is beginning to be pain- 
fully clear that military and moral strength—together 
with an announced willingness to exert it for human 
freedom if aggression of any kind occurs—is the only 
means of keeping all of us from being plunged into an- 
other world war. 
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Another new development using 


B. 5. GOOSrICR Chemical 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company does not make these bases 


We supply only the Geon vinyl resin. 


raw materials 





FE...when Geow is wthe play 


ASEBALL has a new look. ; . bases 

made from Geon vinyl plastic. 
Players—and groundkeepers—like the 
improvement. 

The tough, heavy cover for this new 
base resembles canvas-bag texture and 
stitching—that’s as far as the resem- 
blance goes. For the Geon cover gives 
a permanent full crown, rounded cor- 
ners and sides. There are no straps or 
buckles to trip the base runner. Resil- 
ient sponge padding provides shock 
absorption to cushion slides. Safe is the 
word for the Geon-made base! 

The Geon cover is washable, never 


needs whitewashing or painting— 
looks white after years of wear. It has 
excellent abrasion resistance .. . out- 
wears heavy canvas many times. The 
viny! base has been approved for use 
by all professional leagues. 

Many types of covers made from 
Geon polyvinyl materials serve many 
purposes’ as tarpaulins on trucks, 
boats, silos and aircraft. 

Perhaps Geon’s versatile talents can 
be applied to yout own products, 
to give them the big-league appeal 
that keeps them out in front on the 
sales scoreboard. For details write 


Dept. N-10, B. F, Goodrich Chemical 
Company, Rose Building, Cleveland 15, 
Ohio. Cable address: Goodchemco. 


In Canada: Kitchener, Ontario. 





GEON RESINS ¢ GOOD-RITE PLASTICIZERS... the ideal team to make products easier, better and more saleable. 
CION polyvinyl materials « HYCAR American rubber and latex « GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers * HARMON colors 
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DEWAR'S 
“White Label” 


and ANCESTOR 
SCOTCH WHISKIES 


Famed are the clans of Scotland 

.. their colorful tartans worn in 
glory through the centuries. 
Famous, too, is Dewar’s White Label 
and Ancestor, forever and always 
a wee bit o’ Scotland in a bottle! 
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Dewar Highlander 


Both 86.8 Proof Blended Scotch Whisky © Schenley Import Corp., N. Y. 








